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The GUARDIAN Leader’s Club will meet 
at the Waldorf-Astoria during the week 
of July 18th to commemorate the birth 
of our company a Century ago. 


The cake we cut will have 101 
candles; 100 to mark the end of our 
First Century of service—and one more 
to symbolize the start of an even 
bigger and more productive Second 
Century. 

A Centennial Anniversary is a fitting 
time to pay grateful acknowledgement 
to the many people who have helped us 
place every candle: 


—to the founders of The GUARDIAN, and 
to the thousands of men and women in 
the field force and home office who have 
worked and are working to achieve their 
ideals and objectives, 


GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERIC \ 


—to the general insurance brokers who, 
through the years, have helped their 
clients purchase GUARDIAN protection, 


—to our policyholders, who have placed in 
our hands their hopes and dreams for a 
bright future for themselves and their 
loved ones, and 


—to our friendly competitors in other com- 
panies, who make us proud to be a part 
of the insurance business. 


Thanks to all of you. Wehave high 
hopes that our Second Century will 
outstrip the First. And we are preparing 
for it with a new Annex to our home 
office, to help us accommodate the 
growth expected in the years ahead. 
Life insurance is a great life. 


A Mutual Company 


Park Avenue South at 17th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


LIFE e ACCIDENT & 


HEALTH e PENSION 


PLANS e GROUP INSURANCE 























YOUR 
CLIENTS. 
CAN 
PICK AND 
CHOOSE: 


a complete line 


























.. backed by modern merchandising methods! 


Your clients will welcome the Security-Connecticut idea: 

a single source for all these lines: 

life * accident + fire + casualty * group * automobile * marine + bonds. 

It’s the multiple line company pledged to the American Agency System! 

They'll respond to Security's modern insurance coverage, priced to enable you to meet direct- 
writer competition! 

They'll sign on the spot when you show them rates trimmed to today’s market — modern fea- 
tures such as monthly payments and deviated policies. 


Multiple line stock company handling all forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life « Accident « Fire * Casualty * Group « Automobile *« Marine * Bonds « 





SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 

THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF CONNECTICUT 
FOUNDERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 








SECURITY IS 
OUR PRODUCT 
































































































































Life Stock Index 
WALTER C.GOREY COMPANY §| “ 
Russ Building San Francisco 4 - 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 150 ~ 
135 —+Y 
YUkon 6-2332 170 a 
105 { i = 
oe [ 
Specialists 15 — 
60 
CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES : 
LIFE 1s 
WEST COAST LIFE (Teeauseaeunneennnanansseous 
End of 1956 1957 1958 1959 " 
Report availabl t 
a ee i. cat ies Seneery Bo a 188.5 147.4 144.0 191.5 187 
Feakl as 161. 142.7 142.3 186.3 
ALL LIFE STOCKS March pop ae sea.t as ats tone r 
pee ’ 148. 142. 188.7 7 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED May Siem see's sles 148.7 156.9 146.2 183.4 ! 
June SE: 153.4 184.5 147.8 190.3 
a Ja ece ce Ke me A o ° el 
Wie Grete sitlace' siete Sa 
John C. Legg & Company October Aero 142.6 1347 170.7 184.1 
: vember ...... 140. : 187.8 188.7 
Baltimore a New York City sna allies 140.9 1342 191.0 1904 
Troster Singer & Co. 
New ve City The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 








UNITED FAMILY BENEFIT Insurance Stocks 


@ Father selects his basic life insuran 


Over-the-counter Market 
@ He adds to it the U 

















on 
1960 Range Bid Price 
LIFE COMPANIES High Low 5/31/H 
i a eo. cack ekasndaces sesh 75'/2 80 
American National Life 10 Tih 8 
Bankers National Life ...................... 19 1%) 
Beneficial Standard Life I 13 14h 
| roa 3 s omnaune Lite ‘ci 3 39/4 & 
alifornia Western States Life (c) ...............5. 59 54 ft 
@ Eac el term insurance. Commonwealth Life (Louisville) ................... Af 19/4 1% 
term of Benefit are auto- Connecticut General Life ..................ccceeeeee 384 310 324 
en rere 167 143 143 
covered with no increase in cost Franklin Life b) a liig mag 72 " 
overnment Employees itkccctutshoadiavsabbeset 73 59 
from 15 days old. nn vascecenecces 2, i it 
Jefferson — 5 GSN aS genie et 50!/, 37'/2 38) 
TN aes OSes sclkcesssecncecesse 465 1190 1200 
Liberty ciethanel tn Se E gis neal alas ap ih aeeerp ese 67'/ Si, = 53% 
: ESSE 2 yeep ee a4 16!/2 164 
. one more reason why agents are in- Life Insurance Company of Virginia (g) ............ 57 47 4h 
é . é RONN MUUMONE OUD Sec naccce cst cccsccccsevccsieces 255 214 
creasing their production and income! Massachusetts Indemnity & Life .................... 46\/ 35 3 
a ig peeve Wig auth Ss pCsbaanecsccces etad 49'/2 = 
ationa e nik nice nnbihad eb ckeme sd 125 101 
WRITE N 0 W North American Life (Chicago) ............... a 151 12'/2 12% — 
oS a aeerraerrrerey oe 46, Sh 
; I oc inn. 5s i ucasdecoccecdses any 52! 40, 4h 
f” : Republic National Life (a) ...............0.0cecueee 40 30 A 
> oe chs i a.cah' ed cand pan nad emo ences 103 83 8 | 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY Lip topes he eae Oe ee EEE EEE 62 48 8 
Teeweters rr ererae "ao paneaaghiess> 89% 73 bs 
es eg pee ies eet nited Insurance ee RR TE eae 43 
INCORI W HAMPSHIRE. Established 19 United States Life ..... EAR AE aah 38 384 
Se ane oe re ee 3%, 31 33% 


Write H. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., United Life, : * ra 
| White Sree Concord, N “i. (a) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% dividend. 


(b) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 
STATES SERVED: “. Conn., Del.,* D. C., Fla., ne wd is Me., Md.,* 


. : ” (c) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 
Mass., Mich..* N.H., N-J., N. C.,¥ Ohio,* Pa," R: I. (e) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
* General Agency SNH Available (g) Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend. 
Overseas Territories Available 





Brokerage Opportunities Available 
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° *,? Com bia 

Best’s Insurance News—Life Edition [finpie bor Clamsloss, i. ¥. Suscetive cod Bapeal Office, bet “pul 

s rin ror ." v, pe ay pede ~ aa paid at Rensselaer, N. Subscription rates: United States and Canada, $4.00 (two yeers #4): 
oreign © years ngle copies cents 


Postmaster: Please send change-of-address notices to: Best's Insurance News—Life Edition, Best Building, 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New Y 





Send for this 
Free booklet 
Today! 





d Price 
5/31/00 


io Mass. Indemnity’s ‘‘Facts!”’ booklet will enable 
3) you and your clients to determine the favorable 
and unfavorable phraseology in Accident and 


Health contracts. 
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Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Insurance Company 
654 Beacon Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a free copy of “FACTS!” 





Nome 





Address 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


City 
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Modern 
Guaranteed Cost Policies 
for every purpose, 
every need 


SINCE 1865 


One of the 


leading 


life 
insurance 
companies 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





Life Insurance in Force... More than 25 Billion Dollars 
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Company Developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Appalachian National Life Ins. Co. .............-. Knoxville, Tenn. 
United American Insurance Co. ...........--0-0000s Dallas, Texas 
ARIZONA Licensed 
Pacitic: stanaata Life ine: Ca. oi 255. . oo Sel. Phoenix, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA Licensed 
Garrett Insurance Company of Los Angeles 
COLORADO Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. ...........2.2205- Birmingham, Ala. 
Southwest Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. ............2000- Dallas, Texas 
United Founders Life Ins. Co. ..............Oklahoma City, Okla. 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ............... Baltimore, Md. 
Sentry Life Insurance Co. ............200 00005 Stevens Point, Wisc. 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Globe tits Insurance Co. 2. 5 eS Chicago, Ill. 
Guarentee Trust Life Ins. Co... 2... ak Chicago, Ill. 
Sentry Life Insurance Co. .............--.05- Stevens Point, Wisc. 
United American Insurance Co. .............222005- Dallas, Texas 
GEORGIA Examined 
Cherokee Credit Life Insurance Co. ...............:.Macon, Ga. 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
American Illinois Life Insurance Co. ..............00 Danville, Ill. 
Land of Lincoln Life Insurance Co, ............... Springfield, Ill. 
Admitted 
Globe Life & Accident Insurance Co. ........ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
United American Life Insurance Co. ............0005 Denver, Colo. 
INDIANA Admitted 
American Frontier Life Insurance Co. ............ Memphis, Tenn. 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Insurance Co. ..........Baltimore, Md. 
his Bi 0 Sn es Greensboro, N. C. 
KANSAS Examined 
Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Co. ........2.. Wichita, Kan. 
MAINE Admitted 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ............... Baltimore, Md. 
Springfield Life Insurance Co., Inc. .............. Brattleboro, Vt. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Constitution Life Insurance Co. ...............-0000e Chicago, Ill. 
Examined 
Monarch Life Insurance Co. ....2............-05. Springfield, Ill. 
MINNESOTA Admitted 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. ............-2-.. New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 
MONTANA Admitted 
Cocmumme. Paci “Line ee Giese ee Ss -ciev aya Spokane, Wash. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Life Ins. Co. .............. Baltimore, Md. 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. ..........-....05: New York, N. Y. 
Northern Founders Ins. Co. ..............-2000% Bismarck, N. D. 
NEBRASKA Admitted 
The Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America 
NEVADA Admitted 
Academy Life Insurance Company Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Horace Mann Life Insurance Co. ................ Springfield, Ill. 
Sentinel Life Insurance Co; . 0 i... ccc eciwcesces El Paso, Texas 
Pultan ise: tneutanes Co. 505... os Providence, R. lI. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Amalgamated Labor Life Ins. Co. ..............0.00. Chicago, Ill. 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha 
Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America Wilmington, Del. 
Security-Connecticut Life Ins. Co. .............. New Haven, Conn. 
NEW YORK Examined : 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York . .Binghamton, N. Y. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Association Insurance Company, Inc. .......... Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Bankers National Life Ins. Co. .............00 00 eee Montclair, N. J. 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. .............00. Boston, Mass. 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. ................ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Unite amemene Cite tne. Gos oo 66 bk oes caw Billings, Mont. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Fidelity & Guaranty Life Insurance Co. .......... Baltimore, Md. 
National Life Assurance Co. ..............0 ce eeeee Toronto, Can. 
Licensed 
National Trust Lite: tins. Qe. ios Senso cks Sete ie Raleigh, N. C. 
Examined 
North Carolina Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
OREGON Examined 
Insurance Company of America 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Old Equity Life Insurance Company 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co. ....San Antonio, Texas 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wilmington, Del. 


gb en eel ae Durham, N. C. 
Salem, Ore. 


Gary, Indiana 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
American Trust Life Ins. Co. ............-.-- Wichita Falls, Texas 
Graben tae Ob. CO. cS. asd. 0. ieee eae Baltimore, Md. 
Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America Wilmington, Del. 
Farmers National Life Ins. Co. ............0000e ees Atlanta, Ga. 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ............ Baltimore, Md. 
Globe Life Insurance Company Chicago, III. 
Midwestern United Life Ins. Co. ............-- Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Standard Security Life Ins. of N. Y. ............ New York, N. Y. 
TENNESSEE Examined 

Farmers and Traders Life Ins. Co. .............- Syracuse, N. Y. 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tennessee Nashville, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 

Appalachian National Life Ins. Co. ............-. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Gateway Life Insurance Company Rocky Mount, N. C, 
WASHINGTON Admitted 

Academy Life Insurance Company Colorado Springs, Colo. 
International Opportunity Life Ins. Co. ...........--- Denver, Colo. 
National Insurance Company of America Grand Forks, N. D. 
Perpetual Security Life Ins. Co. ..........-000000 0 Boise, Idaho 
Seaboard Life Ins. Co. of America Miami, Fla. 
University National Life Ins. Co. .............-.-5 Norman, Okla. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 

Consumers Credit Life Ins. Co. .............22 0000. Easton, Md. 
Fares PNET ROBO TUG: AGOs 0 asa dls Soins geese a sabe Delmar, N. Y. 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co -eeeeeeses..Baltimore, Md, 
Georgia International Life Ins. Co. ........-..-++-- Atlanta, Ga. 
Globe Life & Accident Ins. Co. ............-- Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Glolee Cie MONON NG sii ices bl es icteric des on Ul. 
Life Insurance Co. of Kentucky Louisville, Ky. 
ES EE OS SS Se Ere res eee eee New York, N. Y. 
United American Life Ins. Co. ............00200055 Denver, Colo. 
WYOMING Admitted 
Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America 
Insurance City Life Company .......... 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co. ...............-. 
Standard Security Life Ins. Co. of N.Y. .. 


Wilmington, Del. 
........Hartford, Conn. 
weeeeeee New York, N. Y. 

....New York, N. Y. 


Western Security Life Ins. Co. ........... .. Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Conventions Ahead 


JULY 
Consumer Credit Assn., The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. 
Nat'l Assn. of Life Companies, Inc., Skirvin, Oklahoma City. 


AUGUST 


International Assn. of Ind. Acc. Boards & Commissions, 
MacDonald, Edmonton. 

Federation of Ins. Counsel, Warwick, Philadelphia. 
American Bar Assn., Shoreham, Washington, D. C 

Nat'l Insurance Assn., Inc., Di Lido, Miami Beach. 


SEPTEMBER 
Nat'l Assn. of Life Underwriters, Statler and Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C. 
South Atlantic Agents & Managers Conf., Washington, D. C. 
American Management Assn., Special Marketing, Ambassa- 
dor, Los Angeles. 
International Claim Assn., Whiteface Inn, Whiteface. 
Life Ins. Advertisers Assn., Essex House, New York City. 
Life Office Management Assn., Royal York, Toronto. 
Nat'l Fraternal Congress of America, Queen Elizabeth, 
Montreal. 
Assn. of Superintendents of Ins. of Canada, Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Quebec. 


OCTOBER 


Nat'l Office Management Assn., Off. Admin. Conf. & Expo- 
sition, Atlanta-Biltmore, Atlanta. 

American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Insurance Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Society of Actuaries, Edgewater Beach Hotel, rang 
Health Ins. Assn. of America, Indiv. Ins. Forum, Drake, 
Chicago. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, 25th Annual, 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. : 
Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Rancho Santa Fe ‘nn, 
Rancho Santa Fe 
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Exclusive 


Month 
January 
February 
March . 
April .. 
May 


First five 
June .. 
maly fae 
Aucust 

Septemb 
October 
Novemb 
Decembe 


Year ... 


January 
February 
March . 
April .. 
May... 


First five 
June .. 
July ... 
August 

Septemk 
October 
Novemb 
Decemb 


Year 


January 
February 
March . 
April .. 
May... 


* First fi 
June .. 
July ... 
August 

Septemk 
October 
Novemb 
Decemb 


Year 


January 
February 
March . 
April. 
May 


First five 
June .. 
July ... 
August 

Septeml 
October 
Novemk 
Decemb 


Year . 


Sources: 
Life insu 
be Include 
icies writ 
* 1959 F 


For Ju 





















Life Sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
‘TOTAL INSURANCE * 









1959 1960 
JanuQM ies. oh cere ads $4,918 $4,864 —I% 
Februsty% 2... 04.00<0 5,296 5,396 +2% 
Marchitde ss. 0s. cn 6,055 6,284 +4%, 
Brite akss scene 5,877 _ 5,842 ai 


Xe Cr pe Pace 5,745 


eae $27,891 
ine » Wes diane shee oie ame 6,266 
NEE 2 RS eee.» 5,592 


6,069 
$28,455 










































































































: ER eae eH 5,633 
d September ..........: 5,489 
: BPTOMMNE tots 6 Sssie 6 a W400 5,928 
i November ~.......<.> 6,250 
! DacomWet...5.cccsces 8,017 
ae Sear $71,066 
: TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
ll. DURUM Ss ca -ogisce oni $3,651 $3,544 —3% 
y. BNOTUMIY 5.025 v0 sees ks 3,819 3,891 +2%, 
Y. RRC eis ist ad pares op 4,633 4,681 +1% 
oO. DN Ne i iy iacedicnsd 4,500 4,381 —3% 
a) eee 4,373 4,531 
al. peel mn! 
in. irst five months ...... $20,976 $21,028 0% 
Y, BMG Pitivns cond luvctee 4,609 
Y. ae 4,391 
la. OS eerie 4,135 
ee Eee 4,010 
SS SEP 4,320 
November ........... 4,411 
DOCeMmMOr 02.56. cses 5,012 
Ls aa eee Pee eae $51,864 
: TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
at eee $492 $491 0% 
ere renee es 569 567 0% 
oak ~ Say 640 576 —10%, 
_ PRA reg Sree 577 597 +3% 
etl ee. tebo eee 637 656 
mS, BF * First five months ..... $2,915 $2,887 
he Ae pean 601 
Sees 543 
PN ses 5 bs. sow ice 543 
September ........... 560 
GRIOMBE 3s cis ccbe cess 587 
November ........... 581 
DRCOMBGE . oo. vnc eece 529 
ver, 
5 e. eeoeeeeneeeeseesee 
- TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
US ei 9 2s 3 $775 $829 +7% 
SS ae 908 938 +3% 
TONE Bee ones 782 1,027 +31% 
eth, April .............--. 800 864 +89; 
as BMY Ss Rc nes 735 882 +20% 
First five months ...... $4,000 $4,540 +14% 
WENO Fae Fe ek 1,056 
MY gee ebook bus 658 
| I SO Rape ee 955 
xPo- mp tenn 8. = Movs: ek 919 
RetoMmeien 28s 1,021 
ge. November ..........- 1,258 
each Bi Decomber _.......... 2,476 
>» EE eae he $12,343 
rake, 
Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 
ual Life | nsurance. 
a? * Includes $252,000,000 in 1960 and $237,000,000 in 1959 under Individual pol- 
icies written on groups of person 
. inn, * 1959 Figures have been Av ry to include Hawaii. 







For July, 1960 
















April, May and June were “On- 
The-Go” months for 567 outstand- 
ing Life of Georgia agents. Begin- 
ning with the President’s Club 
meeting and continuing with five 
regional Honor Club meetings, qual- 
ifiers gathered to exchange informa- 
tion and to study new approaches 
to sales and service of life insurance. 
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Teletype: BA263 BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 
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INSURANCE FOR OPTIMISTS bi 


of the 

agency 

earning 

We live in an age when everyone expects to be worth more salesme 
commis 
that th 
the gre 


tomorrow than he is today. 


Since personal insurance should coincide roughly with personal worth, the my 
ment 11 


Earnin 
To increase with his importance to his employer? ...the size of his article 
increas 
of suc 
dustry. 


isn’t it logical for a man’s insurance to grow as he grows? 


family? ...the worth of his own business? 


Occidental’s new Increasing Term policy does just that. The coverage most 
AUTOMATICALLY jumps each year—but the premium never changes! a, 
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ee° One of the most valid measures 
of the progress of an insurance 
agency is the level of the salesmen’s 
earnings. Since remuneration of 
salesmen is almost exclusively on a 
commission basis, it stands to reason 
that the higher this remuneration, 
the greater the sales and profits of 
the agency. But this is only one argu- 
ment in favor of Improving Agents’ 
Earnings. Higher pay, submits the 
article on page 14, is necessary to 
increase and improve the field force 
of successful career men in the in- 
dustry. Suggested steps toward this 
most desirable end are outlined 
herein. 




















































































































*°® Corporate bonds, U. S. Treas- 
ury bonds, mortgages on all sorts of 
properties, railroad and public utili- 
ties bonds, common stocks—all play 
a part in the investment programs 
of life insurance companies. Invest- 
ment media grow or diminish in im- 
portance over the years, for a variety 
of reasons ; for example, bad experi- 
ence with real estate during the de- 
pression led it to be an unpopular 
investment during the late thirties, 
although it has gained in popularity 
since that time. For comments on 
Changing Investment Concepts of 


life insurance companies, see page 
18. 
































































































































*°° In an analysis of the life insur- 
ance industry, three points imme- 
diately assume importance. They are 
the growth potential of the industry 
as a whole, the outlook for operat- 
ing profits and the competitive effect 
of the formation of new companies. 
On page 21 the president of a com- 
pany who considers himself primar- 
ily a salesman, considers these three 
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points both from an industry-wide 
standpoint and from the viewpoint 
of his own company. He terms his 
article, naturally enough, A Sales- 
man’s View. 


eee The need for protection from 
natural and man-made hazards is a 
primary one, and this necessity is 
the mother of insurance. In chang- 
ing times, the needs for protection 
change and grow, increase and alter, 
and methods of providing that pro- 
tection must, perforce, do likewise. 
With such growing demands on the 
collective pocketbook of the insur- 
ance industry Control of Losses in 
the accident and health field is an 
important concern. Suggestions as 
to how such control may be effected 
are to be found on page 29. 


eee The strength and success of a 
company depends in part on the sup- 
port and cooperation of the high- 
level, home office executives. For this 
reason, Improving Home Office 
Support is, or should be, a highly 
regarded function. Through the ex- 
cellent facilities and schools provided 
by LIAMA, such support can be en- 
hanced and valuable training gained ; 
through a spirit of alertness, willing- 
ness, and cooperation, these assets 
can be translated to the sort of 
dynamism which makes a company 
grow and prosper. See page 39. 


eee The modern electronic com- 
puter is not merely a machine. It is 
a system, which will override all 
other systems in the organization, 
will revolutionize the business into 
which it is introduced. In these still 
comparatively experimental years of 
electronics usage on a large scale, 
some thoughtful souls are moved to 


ponder the revolutionary effects of 
Computers—Are They Worth Their 
Salt? For one well-founded decision, 
see page 51. 


eee Faced with the reluctance of 
the banking fraternity to treat drafts 
in The Pre-Authorized Check Plan 
as cash items, one large insurance 
company has formulated and put into 
effect its own indemnity agreements 
to cover responsibility for such 
drafts. It is found that the com- 
pany’s expectations for the plan are 
being amply lived up to, not only 
in regard to ease of premium pay- 
ment but also in higher persistency 
and increased sales because of it. 
See page 55. 


eee A facilitating factor in modern 
business is the ease with which docu- 
ments can be reproduced by machine. 
New techniques developed in the last 
few years in the copying of letters, 
blueprints, charts, and other papers 
are helping every type and size of 
business. The article on page 59 en- 
joins you to Be Original in Copying ; 
keep up with new developments in 
machines and techniques in duplicat- 
ing, for the benefit of your business 
and yourself. 


eee There are time cards available 
for all sorts of organizations; the 
key to the proper card lies in the 
particular need. Since the informa- 
tion recorded thereon is required by 
law, it behooves every business to 
ascertain what sort of card is best 
suited to its needs. Some Tips on 
Time Cards are to be found on page 


60. 


°°e° Communication is the art of 
conveying information, ideas, or at- 
titudes from one person to another, 
with the hope of molding another’s 
attitudes and responses. Internal 
communications of business have this 
objective, in addition to the more 
specialized goals enumerated in the 
article on page 67. Internal Com- 
munications is an important con- 
cern in any business, but particularly 
in the gigantic concerns employing 
hundreds or thousands of people 
which are peculiar to modern Ameri- 
can industry. The suggestions in 
this article will prove helpful to a 
business contemplating such im- 
provements. 
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Must It Be Every Generation? 
Care for the Aged 


OMEONE HAS SAID that the battle for freedom must 

be fought anew every generation. In a somewhat 
narrower area it can be said that the battle for sanity 
in insuring servicemen has to be fought every genera- 
tion, too. 

As it has several times in the past, the United States 
Senate has voted to reopen National Service Life In- 
surance to veterans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict. The vote was 75-0, which shows that no 
Senator present had the courage to vote against a bill 
which had the appearance of doing something for the 
veteran, if not for the country; we hope that some of 
the twenty-five who did not vote were doing something 
more useful with their time than saying “Aye” to the 
measure. 


Will Go to the Floor 


Before this year the Senate could caunt on the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committees keeping the measure 
bottled up, but this year the chairman of that commit- 
tee says that he will let it go to the floor for a vote. 
Lest some legislators should remember too well the 
cost and administrative difficulties of government life 
insurance proponents of the bill have some reassuring 
answers. These answers sound like the excuses of the 
small boy caught with his hand in the jam pot—which, 
when boiled down, mean that he really had hoped to 
find pie. But let’s listen to them. 

First, the acquisition of the business will cost the 
public nothing—the veteran applying for the policy will 
pay for a medical examination. One can wonder 
whether the veteran will actually pay the cost of ad- 
ministration of the plan once it is on the books. If 
he does, what about the other veterans who own 
N.S.L.I. insurance? Will they now pay for the book- 
keeping on their policies. If not, why not? 

Next, this new insurance scheme is tagging along 
tied to legislation which would let veterans who now 
have term insurance convert to a new kind of term in- 
surance for which the premium would not go up every 
five years, but where the face amount would fall by 
half at age 65. This kind of insurance might be possi- 
ble for a commercial life insurance company, although 
we know of no company selling it, but can the govern- 
ment do this? When any number of veterans begin to 
approach retirement age, some Senator is certain to 
come forward to protect these voting senior citizens 
from an unfortunate oversight in the past which, if 
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allowed to stand, would wipe out half of the protection 
they have maintained all these years for the benefit 
of their families. 

The only rational position on government life in- 
surance is the one consistently maintained by the life 
insurance industry for decades. 


Should Not Pass 


Servicemen who bought National Service Life In- 
surance should be encouraged to keep it in force. 
During a conflict the government should furnish an 
indemnity to protect survivors of the serviceman, but 
this can best be done without charging and recording 
premiums to the serviceman. Any serviceman whose 
insurability is impaired at the time when his indemnity 
would lapse should be allowed to buy life insurance 
from the government without examination. 

The present legislation which would open Pandora’s 
box should not pass. If it does it will be to the detri- 
ment of the entire public, a large part of which con- 
sists of veterans. 





ARLY IN JUNE the House Ways and Means Com- 

mittee approved a bill which would provide medical 
care to the aged by setting up a new public assistance 
program aided by grants from the federal government. 
About 10,000,000 people would be covered, and the 
bill does not go as far as either the Forand measure 
or Administration proposals. A means test would be 
employed, if the measure released by the committee 
should become law. 


Sentiment in the Senate 


Sentiment is stronger in the Senate than in the House 
for the Administration or Forand bills, and if the House 
passes any legislation it is certain to be modified in the 
upper chamber. Meanwhile the committee-approved 
bill was immediately challenged by supporters of medi- 
cal aid care tied to Social Security. 

This year is a particularly bad time to attempt to 
frame wise legislation in a field as difficult as that of 
medical care for older people. We feel strongly that 
study should be devoted to evolving the best measure 
possible for consideration in 1961. 
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R. F. RICHARDSON, BA, FSA 
Superintendent of Agencies 
and Secretary 
Maritime Life Assurance Company 


I; IS MY CONTENTION that in our 
industry the most important single 
measure of the success or failure of 
an agency program is the improve- 
ment or deterioration of agents’ 
earnings. 


In considering the progress of our 
agency programs, we are faced with 
the necessity of developing yard- 
sticks with which to measure this 
progress. In any business, there is 
a great variety of units from which 
to choose these yardsticks and, of 
course, it is wise and prudent to 
keep abreast of a number of these 
measures rather than relying on only 
one. 

This is true not only because vari- 
ous measures give truer pictures of 
different aspects of progress, but also 
(as any agency vice president will 
tell you) if you have enough meas- 
ures of success there will almost in- 
variably be at least one going your 
way in even the worst year. As a 
last extremity, we can even fall back 
on surplus, which in the topsy-turvy 
world of insurance accounting is in- 
variably highest when sales are 
worst. 


Sometimes, however, it seems to 
me that in our semi-professionalized 
approach to what it is no longer 
polite to call salesmanship but rather 
life underwriting, any emphasis 
placed on agents’ earnings is con- 
sidered not quite in the best of taste. 
I frankly deplore this attitude and 
believe that it has deleterious effects 
on our sales progress. 
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After all, on this continent our 
salesmen are almost exclusively 
remunerated on a commission basis. 
This means, if we can trust our var- 
ious company actuaries, that the 
salesman’s remuneration is directly 
related to and in fact is approxi- 
mately proportional to his contribu- 
tion to the development of the com- 
pany’s clientele, production and 
profits. By simple deduction, there- 
fore, what better measure of a com- 
pany’s sales progress than the earn- 
ings of its agents? 

But the argument runs deeper 
than the simple mathematical rela- 
tionship of commission earnings to 
company profits. If we are building 
soundly for tomorrow, and not just 
interested in figures on the books 
and bulletins today, then I submit 
that there is only one way it can be 
done, and that is by developing an 
ever-increasing, ever-improving field 
force of successful full-time career 
life insurance salesmen. 


Success Ingredient 


Now, there are admittedly many 
things which go to making a suc- 
cessful full-time career life insurance 
salesman. However, there is one in- 
gredient without which there can be 
no success, and that is adequate earn- 
ings. Thus, the improvement of 
agents’ earnings is of the most vital 
concern to the eventual successful 
growth of the company. 

We must also consider our policy- 
holders through whom and _ for 
whom, whether we be mutual or 
joint stock companies, this industry 
exists. When they purchase life in- 
surance, they are entering a long- 





term relationship with us through- 
out the length of which they have 
paid for, and are entitled to the 
kind of service which can only be 
provided by a successful full-time 
life insurance salesman. 


Select the Salesman 


Prospective life insurance policy- 
holders would, in my view, be well 
advised when purchasing life insur- 
ance to pay little or no attention to 
the company or the rates, but rather 
to select a life insurance salesman in 
whom they can place reasonable con- 
fidence and WHO WILL BE 
IN BUSINESS FIVE YEARS 
FROM NOW. 

The criterion for his being in serv- 
ice five years from now is, of course, 
almost invariably his earnings abil- 
ity. Hence, whether the customer 
will readily believe this or not, im- 
provement in agents’ earnings is for 
him one of the most important 
aspects of a life company’s opera- 
tions. 

Thus, any logical inspection of the 
interests of salesmen, company of 
policyholders, brings one to the con- 
clusion that improvement of agents’ 
earnings is a key measure of suc- 
cess. Let us not avoid the issue; ‘et 
us face the perfectly reasonable and 
acceptable fact that our agents’ earn- 
ings are the real measure of our suc- 
cess in agency development, rot 
LIAMA volume statistics. 

Having accepted this contention, 
what steps should we as agency peo- 
ple take to obtain maximum im- 
provement in agents’ earnings? 
Well, as in most agency problen:s, 
we find ourselves in the position of 
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he mosquito in the nudist colony— 
remendous possibilities, but where 
0 begin ? 

Here is how we faced up to this 
problem in our own company over 
e past year. The first and most 
mportant step was to come to the 
onclusion already indicated as to 
he priority of agents’ earnings in 










































































y- four planned agency expansion. In a 
‘Il fsmall company such as ours, this 
t- fkonclusion is easier come by, per- 
to fhaps, than would be the case in one 
er fof the giant, well-established com- 
in panies. To achieve even a stable base 
n- fpf sales, it was obviously necessary 
hat existing agents increase their 
‘S_ Jkarning power so that we could 
ount on them for continued produc- 
‘v- fition in the years ahead, as well as a 
se, ffiard core nucleus around which to 
il- build our sales and managerial de- 
ier [Welopment programs. Even a cur- 
m- [Bory study of recent years’ recruiting 
for fFesults showed that a higher survival 
int Fate was essential, not only to growth 
ra- Put also to economy, atid that agents’ 
rarnings loomed as the major prob- 
the em in this respect. 
or 
on- 
its? Official Policy 
uc- The second key step was to see 
‘et hat this objective permeated the en- 
und fire organization. The arguments 
t- Rarefully presented to the board were 
uc- Readily understood and accepted, and 
not fhe improvement of agents’ earnings 
became official company policy. 
ion, § This policy was thoroughly dis- 
e0- Pussed and understood at every level 
im- jBfmanagement, both agency and ad- 
gs? fhinistrative. It cannot be overem- 
: phasized that administrative as well 
10 
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cord on such basic goals, as their 
co-operation and understanding is 
essential to the success of the type 
of program on which we embarked. 

The third step was to analyze the 
entire agency situation to determine 
those areas where concentration of 
effort would provide the greatest im- 
mediate and long run results. 

In broad terms we concluded that 
the program should operate on two 
main fronts simultaneously: Im- 
provement of the agents’ sales ac- 
tivity for the long run results and 
improvement of the agents’ earnings 
per thousand for immediate gains. 

The fourth and final step was to 
establish long-term and short-term 
agency goals for the development of 
these two fronts, to plan the steps to 
be taken, and to execute these plans 
as quickly and effectively as possible. 

Now, it was recognized that the 
long-run results of any program to 
improve agents’ earnings and de- 
velop financially successful full-time 
life insurance salesmen depend on 
the long-term plans to improve sales 
activity. This program includes 
selection procedures, training pro- 
cedures, supervisory procedures, and 
all the other phases of manpower 
development. These are, of course, 
the essential factors in improving any 
of the measures of success, whether 
agents’ earnings or any other. This 
was duly recognized in our work and 
emphasis over the past twelve 
months, and will continue to have 
our emphasis in the months and 
years ahead. 

However, it is on the other front, 
the improvement of agents’ earnings 
per thousand, that it was possible for 
us to achieve what may be considered 


almost astonishing results, and that 
almost immediately. I feel it would 
be interesting to outline our ap- 
proach to the earnings per thousand 
problem, the various steps carried 
out, and the results obtained. 


Earnings Increased 


During 1959, with no change in 
commission scales, we were able to 
increase the earnings per thousand 
of our salesmen by 34% over the 
corresponding 1958 level. How was 
this achieved? As we are all aware, 
the problem of commission earnings 
per thousand is closely related to the 
problem of premium per thousand 
and, as we are equally well aware, 
the premium per thousand on life in- 
surance sales on this continent has 
slipped steadily lower over the past 
decade. The analysis mentioned 
earlier of our position concerning 
agents’ earnings reflected that our 
company had followed the trend in 
this respect. The decision was there- 
fore taken to concentrate on an at- 
tempt to reverse this trend, and it 
was these efforts which resulted in 
the previously mentioned increase in 
commission earnings per thousand. 

We proceeded as follows. The 
first and most important step was to 
believe honestly in permanent cash 
value life insurance as the only an- 
swer to a family’s long-term security. 
It was necessary that head office of- 
ficials and agency officers do more 
than pay lip service to this concept. 
They had to renew their faith and 
develop a crusading zeal for the sav- 
ings and long-term guaranteed in- 
vestment features of life insurance. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Agents’ Earnings—Continued 


Would it be an embarrassing ques- 
tion to ask, perhaps, if many of our 
head office people and even our 
agency officers have been somewhat 
awed over the past decade by the 
purveyors of the theory of the in- 
evitability and even the desirability 
of continuing inflation, by the much- 
touted value of equity investments to 
hedge against this disease which in 
reality can only be hedged against by 
eternal youth? If such should be the 
case, then I suggest that a continued 
decline in premium per thousand 
with resultant reduction in agents’ 
earnings and in policyholders’ secu- 
rity and benefits is inevitable. But 
with real faith in our product and 
conviction in its savings and invest- 
ment features evident in our head 
office personnel, and hence vigor- 
ously and sincerely conveyed to the 
sales force, this trend can and will 
be reversed. 

The second step follows naturally 
from the first. The sales force must 
have their conviction and faith for- 
tified. What the consumers think 
about life insurance is usually what 
agents lead them to think, and we 
may add that what the agent leads 
them to think is what he believes. 
It was, therefore, vital in our cam- 
paign that the sales force be given 
all the facts and figures, all the argu- 
ments and rebuttals, so that they be 
enabled truly to believe in their prod- 
uct rationally and intelligently ; and 
hence to sell with conviction .and 
with the necessary tools and argu- 
ments to back up this conviction. 

This campaign was started with a 
concentrated series of sales meetings 
in every branch, carried out over a 
two-month period, during which two 
key facts were driven home. The 
first fact was that the company was 
sincerely interested in agents’ earn- 
ings and was, in fact, taking them 
as the measure of company success ; 
the second, that sound long term 
savings plans were not only best for 
the customer, but were, in fact, easier 
to sell than low-cost protection plans 
when sold with conviction. These 
initial meetings were fortified on 
every succeeding branch visit as well 
as by pamphlets, bulletins, articles, 
letters, and every form of encourage- 
ment and support. 

The third step, obviously used in 





conjunction with the second, was th 
development of an attractive long 
term savings plan, and the very bes 
of selling aids to go with it. Thj 
plan, together with its presentatio 
closes, etc., was incorporated int 
our basic training program. Thu 
new salesmen were taught to s¢ . 
savings plans exclusively duri ie ) 
their basic training period. Oldg ie 
salesmen were also encouraged §”" PY pa 
accept retraining along these ling ali 
and many did so with successfj aaye 
earnings results. = 

All promotion was concentrate ben pe 
on the improvement of earnings. fact that 
most important step taken in th policy ac 
respect was the complete eliminatic the prev 
of the use of face amount of insuf ie ine 
ance as a measure of anything. MM... is 
bulletin figures of written and pai aid pl ‘ 
for business, all production record 40. 
quotas, contests, production club ; 
bonuses, and recognition were bas¢ 
on first year commission earning 
This is one of the most importaf 
steps in improving agents’ earning 
Salesmen still respond, and alwaj 
will, to competition and recognitio 
If these factors so closely tied 
with an agent’s work habits, outloo 
and success are all related to agent 
earnings or premium income, thé 
the agent is inexorably drawn { 
concentrating on improving this fa 
tor. It is my personal belief that o 
industry’s stubborn insistence on 1 
porting and playing up meaningle 
and misleading volume figures hi 
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Gratifying Results 


Each of these four steps has be 
pursued vigorously since the ince 
tion of the program in Februaj 
1959. The results, as previously i 
dicated, have been very gratify! 
It was possible to increase the % 
of our family savings security pl 
from 8% of sales in 1958 to 33 
of sales in 1959. Our average 3 
nualized premium per thousand § 


new sales was increased by 29@ [also 
which resulted in an increase in fitfpany pr 
year commission per thousand §nust Io 
32% due to the usual higher @gents’ 
mission rates on higher premilgency 
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s thf plans. In addition, first year bonuses 
longRare based on quality and improve- 
‘bei ment in this factor further strength- 
Thig ened first year earnings per thousand 
atiom figures to the 34% increase previ- 
int™ ously mentioned. 
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One objection often raised in con- 
nection with higher premium per 
thousand plans is that they will result 
in lower average face amounts of in- 
surance, and hence fail to better the 
salesman’s return, This problem was 
raised by our people but proved, as 
we suspected, less important than 
was feared. This is indicated by the 
fact that the company’s average size 
policy actually increased slightly over 
the previous year. Perhaps it would 
have increased more without the in- 
crease in higher premium per thou- 
sand plans, but obviously this was 
not too significant. 
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As stressed before outlining these 
steps and results, the long run re- 
sults in improving agents’ earnings 
will depend in our company, as in 
the industry, on our ability to im- 
prove manpower development. How- 
ever, I believe you will agree that, 
given a 34% improved earnings per 
sale base from which to work, the 
problem of manpower development 













ee becomes a great deal easier for any- 
vided one, The all-important matter of 















ew manpower survival alone has a 
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much rosier outlook. 


of t 
this mg As a small company with a rela- 
vartialgtively young agency force, we may 
Ficultiqpethaps have more reason than many 
keepingt0 feel the importance of “agents’ 
; dollageatnings,” and hence our preoccupa- 
ion and experimentation with the 
ratious methods of improving this 
itm. However, I believe that the 
vas beqimethods used and results obtained 
e incefare applicable perhaps in varying de- 
‘ebruafgree throughout many of our com- 
usly panies, and if pressed vigorously 
atifyimeould help us to regain our rightful 
the siffrole as the custodian of the family 
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Talso feel very strongly that com- 
pany presidents and agency officers 
lust look to the improvement of 
Agents’ earnings as the keystone in 
agency development programs. 
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“| agree North American Reassurance 
is quite a help, Howard, but isn’t that 
a big statement?” 

“Well, remember when their field rep- 
resentative was here last week? He 
gave us the dope in a hurry on how to 
solve those three problem cases last 
month. So happened we retained two 
cases ourselves and ceded one to them.” 

“Hmmm, that’s true . . . and their help 
is fast. Why, | phoned them about a 
highly rated case one morning last week 
and their decision was on my desk when 
| got back from lunch!” 

“And since you mentioned substand- 
ard, how about the way North American 
Re will accept facultative cases rated up 
to 1000%? How about the applications 
we had to turn down that they've re- 
vived for us?” 


Our background in life reinsurance exclusively 
helps underwriters and other life company executives 
solve problems over a broad range. For two good samples 
of this background, send now for your copy of 

“Economic Hesitation in Life Underwriting,"’ by Vice President 

John R. Ward of North American Re—and your copy of ‘Reinsurance 
Exclusively,"’ which outlines our many services. Simply address: 


“Ted, having our 
reinsurer Is like 
having two more 
top underwriters, 
at no cost!” 


“Now there’s a service that’s really 
had an effect on the agency force!” 

“Not to mention their advice on the 
recent revisions of our non-medical 
limits and medical requirements . . . and 
all those special medical studies they 
publish, and...” 


“!'m convinced — 
except it may be 
three underwriters 
instead of two!” 
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REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 


230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Reinsurance Exclusively 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS « 


GROUP 











CHANGING 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, JR. 
President 

The Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company 


ECAUSE OF THE ASSUMED interest 

factor in connection with the ac- 
cumulation of reserves on policies 
with cash values, all companies are 
interested in income on their invest- 
ments as well as preservation of 
principal. I think it is safe to say 
that preservation of principal, plus 
as good a return as possible, is one 
characteristic of a life insurance com- 
pany’s investment program that is 
common to all companies. From that 
point on, it is safe to say there is no 
rigid investment pattern for life com- 
panies, and I doubt if any two com- 
panies in the business follow the 
same investment pattern. To put it 
another way, there are in excess of 
1,400 life companies in business in 
this country today, and I think you 
will find that there are probably in 
excess of 1,400 different investment 
patterns for these companies. 


Features in Common 


However, there are certain char- 
acteristics that I think you will find 
in all life insurance companies’ in- 
vestment programs. For instance, 
all life companies hold some U. S. 
Treasury Bonds, but the percentage 
to the total assets or to the total 
bond portfolio will vary from com- 
pany to company. I would say that 
most companies have some corporate 
bonds and mortgages. However, 
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INVESTMENT. CONCEPTS 


some appear to prefer bonds because 
the major portion of their assets is 
invested in bonds, and others ap- 
pear to prefer mortgages because the 
major portion of their assets is in 
mortgages. 

But even among those that prefer 
mortgages you will find that some 
prefer loans on residences; others 
prefer loans on commercial proper- 
ties. There are some companies that 
might be called specialists in loans 
on churches, schools and hospitals. 
There are other life companies that 
won’t touch loans on these types of 
properties. 

In the case of the bond account 
of a life insurance company, I think 
it is safe to say that, generally, public 


No rigid pattern 
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utility bonds will probably be found 
to be the largest single class of bond 
in every portfolio. You will find that 
some companies won't touch railroad 
bonds; other companies like them. 
There are still others that take pri- 
vate placements whereas other com- 
panies don’t take them at all. In the 
case of private placements, however, 
they are generally specialized in by 
the large life companies that have 
large sums of money to invest and 
whose needs the public securities 
markets do not satisfy. Also, these 
large institutions realize that their 
buying power is so great that they 
would influence the market against 
their best interest when they try to 
buy, by running prices up, and de- 
pressing the market when they try 
to sell. 


Tax-Exempt Bonds 


There are other companies that 
concentrate a substantial part of 
their bond account in tax-exempt 
bonds. They did this even though 
tax exemption was not particularly 
desirable under the federal income 
tax law on life insurance companies, 
the old tax as well as the new tax. 
In our shop we figured tax exemp- 
tion was worth only about twenty 
to twenty-five basis points under the 
old federal tax. 

Prior to World War II, life insut- 
ance companies followed a relatively 
conventional investment pattern, even 
though in those days the individuality 
of each company’s investment pro 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Time is 


NOW! 


The past dozen years have seen more 
changes in the life insurance industry than the 
preceding hundred years. The next dozen years 
are likely to be even more exciting . . . and 
profitable . . . for the professionally-minded 
life insurance counselor. 


The inevitable boom in the 60’s. Higher 
income levels. New tax and estate problems. 
New Social Security applications. Rapidly ex- 
panding Group Insurance and Pension Plans. 
Use of Mutual Funds in estate planning. An- 
nuities. Personal and family finance. Knowl- 
edge of these and much more will build your 
client’s confidence in you. 


Rich rewards will go to the career under- 
writer who devotes time and talent now, pre- 


The 











paring himself to become a C.L.U. and render 
the brand of life insurance service more and 
more of today’s clients require and expect. 


No other industry surpasses life insurance 
in available professional training. Pinnacle of 
this training is the Chartered Life Underwriter 
program of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. Minnesota Mutual is pleased and 
proud to number many C.L.U.s among its field 
force and home office staff. We encourage 
others constantly to study and work for this 
honored designation. Talk it over with your 
Manager or General Agent, your local C.L.U. 
chapter, or a friend or colleague who is a 
C.L.U. 


Minnesota 
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Grass is always supposed to be greener in the next pasture. That’s why they 
have fences for cows. And that, too, is why there are globe-trotters, and 
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divorce courts, and dissatisfied life insurance salesmen. 


gross it 
But Franklin salesmen don’t bother looking over fences with that day- In that 


per 
dreaming light in their eyes. They know that the grass is greenest right where rh 


they are. Last year the hundred leading Franklin field associates—the leading insuran 
money-makers—averaged $42,931.88. The 100th man earned $22,644.91. Americ 
The 200th man earned $15,408.00. And the 300th received $11,706.05. months 


(Figures as reported to Internal Revenue Service.) sg 
owners 
That's lots of alfalfa: months 


So if you are suffering from wallet-anemia, and have developed a roving an 
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President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 








N LOOKING at the future of the 
Lie insurance industry, three ques- 
tions are usually foremost in the 
minds of security analysts and in- 
vestors : 

1. What is the growth potential . . . 
are we approaching a saturation 
point would limit new sales? 

2. What is the outlook for operat- 
ing profits ? 

3. How has the formation of a great 
number of new companies affected 
existing Companies ? 















A Meager Margin 















In the past two decades, national 
gross income has expanded 425%. 
In that same period, life insurance 
coverage owned in the United States 
has increased 379%. In 1939, life 
insurance owned by the average 
American family represented twenty 
months of that family’s disposable 
personal income. Today’s insurance 
ownership is equal to only nineteen 
months income, really a meager 
margin of family security. Indeed, 
the elimination of substantial poli- 
cies owned for business purposes 
would reduce this figure as it re- 
lates to Mr. and Mrs. America and 
their children. The United States 
population is today estimated at 180 
million, Of this number 115 million 
are policyowners. Excluding the aged 
and uninsurable, the remaining 36% 
of the population are prospects .. . 
present or future. Figures released 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board show that a $26,000 
gfoss income is required in 1960 to 
produce the equivalent of a gross 
income of $10,000 in 1939, after 
considering taxes and the decrease in 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
because of inflation. In other words, 
the man who loves his family must 
buy more than two and one-half 
times as much life insurance today 
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A SALESMAN’S VIEW 


if he wants to provide adequate se- 
curity for his wife and children. 

These facts and many others of a 
similar nature suggest a conclusion 
regarding the growth potential of 
the life insurance industry. The ex- 
pansion of life insurance ownership, 
spectacular as it has been, has not 
exceeded the growth of our economy 
in the past twenty years .. . ac- 
tually it hasn’t kept pace. The aver- 
age family still owns too little, not 
too much protection. An exploding 
population provides a constant flow 
of prospective clients, and inflation 
apart from all other factors has cre- 
ated a growing insurance market. 
In fact, many of my associate execu- 
tives in the industry will agree, I 
believe, that some of the most severe 
competition comes not from other 
life insurance companies but from all 
of.the marvelous eye-appealing prod- 
ucts of our American factories. Sell- 
ing life insurance is the merchandis- 
ing of an idea, and many times the 
competitive idea a customer has in 
his mind relates to acquiring one 
of Detroit’s shiny four-wheeled 
beauties, instead of owning an estate- 
building insurance policy, and so we 
have in the industry a vast potential 
for expansion. 


I am by no means an advocate of 
continued inflation, but it is with us 
and seems likely to remain a condi- 
tion of life in the years to come. 
Inflation alone has dictated the need 
for expanded insurance ownership, 
as the income figures adjusted for 
taxes and the purchasing value of 
the dollar previously quoted so 
vividly illustrate. In my early days 
as a salesman in western Kansas, a 
client with a $25,000 policy was con- 
sidered amply insured. Today it is 
no more than a minimum for the 
medium income bracket family. And 
life insurance ownership has also 
joined the ranks of success symbols. 
The man who speaks casually of his 
Jaguar and club memberships is usu- 
ally the owner of substantial life 
insurance. 


Life insurance sales have not 
simply increased by selling more of 
the same, but have done so by ex- 
ploiting many new markets. Partner- 
ship, corporation, and key man cov- 
erage are as much an accepted part 
of the business scene today as prop- 
erty insurance. Home mortgages 
are protected both by hazard insur- 
ance and life insurance. Family 
plans accentuate the package trend 
in America by insuring the whole 
family, and even babies unborn, un- 
der one policy. Pension plans have 
created a growing demand for guar- 
anteed funding of life company an- 
nuity contracts. And on the horizon 
we have the probable. adoption of 
legislation permitting self-employed 
persons to establish a pension pro- 
gram with tax advantages similar to 
the present corporate arrangement, 
affording a. whole new clientele for 
retirement contracts. 

The future sales outlook is clearly 
excellent, in my judgment, for those 
who possess the requisite skill to 
make and to take the opportunities 
which will assuredly be available. 

The second point I wish to touch 
on is the operating profit margins, 
and in this connection to examine 
administrative expense, mortality, 
and interest . . . the three vital fac- 
tors. 


Automation 


We have found, as has the 
industrial manager, that automation 
must be fully exploited. The results 
can be beneficial, as our own experi- 
ence indicates. Our Univac elec- 
tronic equipment (we have two ma- 
chines) became fully operational in 
December, 1957. Since that time the 
number of home office employees has 
increased by less than 1% while 
insurance in force has gained 30%. 
Moreover, I am confident there is 
opportunity for future improvement 
in this area as more efficient equip- 
ment is being constantly developed. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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DID YOU SAY... 
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§ Dollars 


Life Insurance 


Can’t Combat 


Increased 





~4 They can at Kansas City Life! 


\ 


SF Cost of Living’ 


Kansas City Life’s Exclusive Plan 


“THE ECONOMIC PROTECTOR” 


Guarantees: 


2. Increasing Yearly Death Benefits to Beneficiaries 


1. Increasing Monthly Income Benefits to Beneficiaries | 


3. Completion of Premium Payments on Insured at Age 65 


THERE IS NO OTHER PLAN LIKE IT ON THE MARKET! 


We've spelled out Kansas City Life’s answer to the “fixed-dollar” 
arguments in the next column. We think you'll find it interesting. 


KANSAS CUTTY WLU “Someany 
COMPANY 
Home Office/Broadway at Armour/Kansas City, Mo. 
Representedin 41 States andthe District of Columbia 
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The 

Economic Protector 
protects the bene- 
ficiaries against rises 
in living costs in the 
years ahead in these 


ways: 








if the insured dies be- 
fore he is 65 








Cash payment is made 
to Beneficiary. Amount 
of this payment is guar- 
anteed to Increase at the 
rate of 2'/2% of itself for 
each year between date 
of the policy and date of 
the Insured’s death. 


plus 


Monthly Income Pay- 
ments to Beneficiaries. 
Beginning when insured 
dies before 65th birth- 
day. Payable in amounts 
guaranteed to Increase at 
the rate of 2'/2% of them- 
selves for each year be- 
tween date of policy and 
date of each payment. 
Payments. continued 
until date the Insured 
would have been 65. 











If the insured lives to 
age 65 or older 





All Premiums are Paid 
at age 65. But, the 
amount of fully-paid-up 
insurance (Paid in one 


sum on death of the in- 
sured) at age 65 is also 
guaranteed to continue 
Increasing at the rate of 
2’/2% each year after the 
insured is 65 for the in- 
sured’s entire lifetime. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
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Salesman's View—from page 2! 


As a matter of fact, we are currently 
processing and servicing over three 
times as much insurance per em- 
ployee as we were ten years ago. 

Mortality experience requires lit- 
tle comment. The increase of the 
life span in this country has been 
well publicized. A continuation of 
the favorable mortality trend seems 
certain, and may be accelerated by a 
break-through in the control of can- 
cer and further advances in the 
treatment of heart disease. 

One of the bright spots in the 
profit area has of course been a re- 
turn to more favorable interest 
earned by invested funds ...a 
most significant factor since we deal 
solely in money, the most popular 
of all commodities. Reaching a low 
point of 2.88% before taxes for the 
industry in 1947, we have witnessed 
a steady improvement to a net rate 
of nearly 4%, last year, with new 
investments currently yielding 5% 
to 6%. 

Federal income tax as a subject of 
conversation is rapidly becoming 
passé. The uncertainty regarding 
final legislation, a debilitating spec- 
ter which adversely affected the mar- 
ket for life company stocks, has now 
disappeared and all informed sources 
agree that there will be little change 
in the present law, other than 
amendments of a technical nature, 
in the foreseeable future. 

In our own case the additional tax 
was the equivalent of one years’ 
gain in operating profit, so that the 
maximum impact occurred last year. 
The industry will obviously adjust 
to and live with the new tax struc- 
ture, just as it has met and resolved 
other problems in the past. I think 
most managing executives feel a 
sense of relief now that we do have 
a permanent rather than a stop-gap 
tax basis, so that we can chart a 
long-term course within the frame- 
work of the new Code. 


Many New Companies 


Some comment is in order on the 
phenomenon of recent years created 
by the founding of a multitude of 
new life insurance companies. I 
would not attempt to forecast the 
degree of success of any individual 
new company, any more than our 





actuaries would predict an individ- 
ual’s date of death. However, I do 
regard the possibility of a small com- 
pany today achieving a size of major 
importance in the future as being 
rather remote. I would predict that 
there probably is no more likelihood 
of a small or modest sized life com- 
pany attaining large scale propor- 
tions than there is in a_ small 
suburban bank attaining Chase Man- 
hattan stature. This point may be 
illustrated by a review of company 
operations reported in Best’s Life 
Reports for 1958. Out of 801 com- 
panies reviewed, 250 (31%) had a 
net loss from operations. Of these 
250 companies showing a loss, 230 
had assets of less than $10 million. 
I would imagine that last year’s 
record (not yet available) was not 
more favorable. 


Capital Investment 


Moreover, the capital investment 
alone required to build an agency 
organization has increased by almost 
geometric progression in recent 
years, and qualified management 
personnel in the home office and in 
the field have never been in shorter 
supply. 

To quickly summarize, I feel the 
facts justify a highly optimistic out- 
look for our industry in the foresee- 
able future. It has high public es- 
teem, a record of unparalleled 
stability, and is today the only prod- 
uct which can do the job it was 
designed to do . . . and that is, to 
provide protection in event of prema- 
ture death, and certainty of a_life- 
time income for the person who 
lives beyond his earning years. May 
I emphasize, nothing . . . nothing 
in this world . . . will immediately 
establish a new bank account for a 
man’s family after his death except 
a life insurance policy! And no insti- 
tution but a life insurance company 
can provide the old age security in- 
herent in a life annuity. 

I would like to comment on some 
of the principles which have guided 
me and my associate executives in 
the operation of our company. Fore- 
most in this respect I would place the 
basis on which we develop our sales 
organization. A recent advertise- 
ment which we placed in trade jour- 
nals for nationwide coverage, réad, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Salesman's View—Continued 


“The sales department is not the 
whole company, but the whole com- 
pany is the sales department.” 
Franklin has a reputation for being 
a salesman’s company, and its repu- 
tation is backed by solid perform- 
ance! 

The man who makes the sale re- 
ceives the lion’s share of the acquisi- 
tion dollar. To him we devote our 
attention, love and affection, and in 
turn we are accorded the loyalty and 
esprit de corps so vital to the success 
of a sales organization. There is no 
limitation on an agent’s earnings, 
except his capacity to produce. Our 
leading one hundred sales represen- 
tatives averaged nearly $40,000 in 
cash earnings last year. On the other 
hand, we also achieve nearly perfect 
control of acquisition costs. All field 
operations are on the general agency 
system, and consequently we have 
no expensive branch offices with 
fixed overhead expenses. Agency 
acquisition outlay is directly related 
to and controlled by premium in- 
come. 

Secondly, we keep our operations 
on a simple basis. Sales are exclu- 
sively confined to individual ordi- 
nary insurance and annuity con- 
tracts . . . the Franklin Life is the 
largest legal reserve stock life in- 
surance company in this country so 


GIFTS THAT 
“GO” 
WITH MEN 
“ON THE GO” 


specializing. Our policyowner dies 
or does not die. We issue no acci- 
dent and health coverage requiring 
vast claim facilities, and neither do 
we sell group or credit insurance, 
with sometimes illusionary profits, 
or industrial policies which seem to 
be in a declining market. In fact, we 
even purchase group insurance for 
home office employees and agency 
associates from another carrier. 


Advantage of Simplicity 


Let me illustrate what I mean by 
the advantage of simplicity. At last 
year-end Franklin had insurance in 
force of $3 billion 600 million, a pre- 
mium income of $9214 million, and 
a net gain (after taxes) from opera- 
tions of $10 million. Contrast this 
to one of our friendly competitors 
with over $9 billion coverage, 2% 
times that of Franklin, and with 
more than double our premium in- 
come, but with a net operating gain 
which was $400,000 less than our 
gain. In this company, group and 
accident and health premiums rep- 
resented 55% of the total premium 
income, but produced only 21% of 
the company’s operating gain. 

Another example is a company 
with well above $2 billion of out- 
standing insurance, but with an ap- 
parent earning capacity of not much 
more than $1 million a year. 


ASCOW ‘WEEK AT-A-GLANCE”® Desk and Junior Sizes 


America’s favorite appointment monitors 
are preferred because of unique quality, 
design and utility. Show a full week’s 


schedule on a 2-page spread; Wire-O bound 
to lie flat for easy writing. Complete with 
address and telephone index, and appoint- 
ment section for the complete year. 


Rich new two-tone covers and new materials 
combine to make the 1961 ‘‘Week At-A-Glance” 
beoks smart gifts for every business gift budget. 
Gold imprint of your name or trademark, at no 
extra cost; recipient's name at a small extra 
cost. Your individual advertising message can 
be bound anywhere in the contents. 


SPECIALTY DIVISION 


Get complete details 
on these and other 
ee! Nascon “At- 
A-Glance” good will 
romoters in the new 
ascon Gift Catalog. 


NASCON 447 PRODUCTS 


Pape 


DEPT. |, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Simplicity of operation extends to 
our merchandising policy. Our 
agents, for the most part, are spe. 
cialists. Seventy per cent of the 
policies we issue are on four plans 

. . one plan alone accounts for 
nearly 35% of the contracts sold, 
and coincidentally it is a 20 pay plan 
with strong emphasis on its savings 
features . . . and on which the pre- 
mium per $1,000 averages close to 
$50 . . . proof that in today’s mar- 
ket with attention focused so much 
on the stock market, a guaranteed 
program of savings can be success- 
fully merchandised when presented 
with emphasis on customer appeal. 


Audio-Visual Selling 


Our specialized program also pro- 
vides a maximum facility for audio- 
visual selling, since the films can be 
concentrated on a limited number of 
plans. Four films are currently in 
use and, with projectors, are avail- 
able for purchase by our agency as- 
sociates. Three are for sales presen- 
tations of our special plans, and one 
for use in field recruiting activities 
by general agents and managers. 

Why have I placed major en- 
phasis on our agency operation? 
Simply because it represents, by a 
wide margin, our most valuable as- 
set, although it never appears on the 
balance sheet. Through the develop- 
ment of a superior sales organiza- 
tion, Franklin has risen in two 
decades from a position of minor 
consequence in the industry to 
eleventh in size with respect to ordi- 
nary sales, and eighteenth position 
with regard to individual insurance 
in force last year. 

Our mortality experience is most 
favorable, and has been so histori- 
cally. The current ratio of approxi- 
mately 33% actual to expected is 
unusually low for a company of our 
maturity, but is accounted for by the 
fact that probably 99% of our new 
volume comes directly from our own 
loyal agency force, so we cari ex- 
ercise maximum control over field 
underwriting. 

Assets are in a period of accelerat- 
ing growth and will be approaching 
$600 million at year-end . . . which 
is particularly beneficial in view 0 
today’s opportunity for investment 
at the highest rates available 
nearly thirty years. 
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While we have attracted recogni- 
tion of our growth of insurance in 
force and sales, we have not gone 
unnoticed in the marketplace. Over 
21,000 investors own Franklin 
shares, an increase of 13,000 stock- 
holders in the past five years, and 
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Liberal Dividend Policy 


While cash dividends during our 
rapid expansion have been mini- 
mized so that current earnings may BUSINESS BUILDER 
be used to finance growth, the stock 
dividend policy has been consistently 
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Once upon a time somebody said “‘golf is an ela 
old man’s game” but we can’t play along with that Pa 
observation. Our senior citizens enjoy it, all right, but § are dif 


the low scores go to the younger players—just as low ple he 


insurance rates are a privilege of the young in years. dae 
We know many young men with plenty of bon : 


drive and a good approach to the future who § lifelong 

face the hazards of life with confidence because § ‘elds « 

they rely upon their friendly Pan-American ea. , 
representative for advice and counsel. 


These young men have adequate insurance to Ci 
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PROBLEM OF STRESS 


HANS SELYE 
Director 
Inst. of Experimental Medicine - 
& Surgery 
Montreal, Quebec 


E LIVE IN AN AGE which un- 
doubtedly will go down in his- 
tory as the age of basic research. 
Never before has basic research been 
so important a factor in man’s wars, 
and in man’s peaceful efforts as well 
as in his aggressive efforts. In a time 
which gave us nuclear energy and 
antibiotics and so many applications 
of basic research, it is important that 
we understand each other. How to 
accomplish that is a difficult problem. 
One of the greatest difficulties of 
the professional basic-research man 
is his isolation. He cannot explain 
himself well, because all his values 
are different from those of the peo- 
ple he lives with, and his interests 
are so far afield from what daily 
experience gives other people to deal 
with that he cannot explain very 
well what he sees in it. Without 
lifelong training in very obscure 
fields of human understanding, it is 
very difficult to see just what the 
basic researcher is talking about. 


Circumstance Demonstrated 


Very early in my career this cir- 
cumstance was brought home to me 
by an experience which perhaps will 
do a better job of explaining my 
troubles than anything else I could 
say. I was an assistant in the de- 
partment of histology at the Uni- 
versity of Prague. Our chief, one of 
the most outstanding histologists of 
his time, expected his father to visit 
the institute. This histologist was 
particularly known for delicate 
techniques of staining certain cell 
parts which, when they are colorless, 
are undetectable. He was very in- 
terested in making a good impression 
on his father, a farmer near Prague 
who hardly ever came to the city. 
He was having a hard time trying to 
exp!ain what his work was all about, 
So he asked us to prepare a set of 
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microscopes which would demon- 
strate one of the special stains of fine 
cellular structures which he had de- 
veloped. The father peeked into each 
microscope while we tried to explain 
why this granule and that granule 
were so beautifully colored in this 
or that color. When he finished, he 
went up to his son beaming with 
satisfaction and we all felt that we 
had done very well in showing our 
master off. The old man said to his 
son, “Well, Alfred, this is really 
wonderful. It is remarkable what 
you have accomplished. But tell me, 
here in the city do they really con- 
sider this sort of thing an occupation 
for adults ?” 


Research Applied 


Basic science carries one far away 
from anything that is applicable to, 
or has any meaning for, most people. 
Very often we are much handicapped 
in telling the layman just why we 
want to know whatever it is that we 
are seeking to learn. If someone 
finds out physical laws which 
eventually lead to the application of 
atomic energy, but is only interested 
in the laws themselves, people are 
inclined to wonder what such knowl- 
edge is good for. It isn’t good for 
anything; its goodness is in itself. 
It’s like art for art’s sake. But it 
has proven true that any great prog- 
ress into the unknown, no matter 
from where or for what reason, is 
applicable in the end and in some 
field. 

Perhaps the best way to explain 
what we are doing and trying to do 
is to tell something about our work 
on stress in its application, quite 
apart from the basic research that 
leads to it. The concept of stress 
has now been rather generally ac- 
cepted, and forms part of the cur- 
riculum in all medical universities 
throughout the world. It is based 
on the assumption that there is some- 
thing in the human body that cor- 
responds to wear and tear in a 
machine. It is, to be more precise, 
the rate at which the machine is 


being used up. For example, if you 
use an automobile at full speed, with 
all the accessory gadgets working, 
the rate of wear in that machine will 
be very great. 

Stress has often been confused 
with aging. That is not the same 
thing. Aging corresponds to the ag- 
gregate wear and tear. The sum of 
all wear and tear is what we call 
aging manifestations; the rate of 
wear and tear in any one moment, 
however, is what we call biological 
stress. Now this is a purely theo- 
retical concept, but it has led to con- 
siderable advance because it is now 
possible to study stress as such, ir- 
respective of what caused the stress. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
what you do to a machine, whether 
you make one part of it work or 
another, or whether you just damage 
it with a sledge hammer, that’s 
going to be physical stress on the 
machine and it’s going to be worn 
out. It’s the same with the stress 
concept in medicine. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether it’s worry, a 
sense of insecurity, infection, or a 
wound that you suffer. The wound 
would cause bleeding, an emotional 
upset would cause a sleepless night ; 
either results in deterioration of the 
mechanism. 

In addition to the special, specific 
consequences of one or the other of 
stress producers or stress agents, 
there develops in the body a sort of 
a “repair-anything” reaction. A 
general repair crew goes out 
from certain endocrine glands, or 
hormone-producing glands, and 
these hormones are chemical mes- 
sengers which try to repair the dam- 
age and to increase the resistance to 
stress. That concept has gradually 
led to the understanding that there 
is a relationship between arthritis 
and stress, and hence between ar- 
thritis and the endocrine glands. 


Unexpected Relation 


When I first published, in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
(Continued on page 98) 
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S. BRUCE BLACK . 
Chm. of the Board 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Companies 


NSURANCE RESULTS FROM needs 

for protection. Insurance does not 
create those needs. Constantly in- 
creasing complexities of our civiliza- 
tion have greatly increased the need 
for, and the demand for, more forms 
of protection and more complex 
forms of protection: some to protect 
against natural hazards, some to pro- 
tect against man-made hazards, and 
some of the most important, as well 
as the most recent, to protect against 
the cost of obligations imposed by 
changing social policies. 

Needs for protection do not re- 
main static. They change and in- 
crease, and we must change the 
forms of protection which we make 
available and our methods of provid- 
ing such protection. If we do not, 
more alert and creative organizations 
will, or if the institution of private 
insurance cannot or is unwilling to 
provide the protection demanded, 
government will provide that pro- 
tection. 


Needs Not Static 


The inadequacy and inequity of 
the employers’ liability system 
caused the enactment of workmen’s 
compensation laws. These laws were 
not enacted to create a new kind 
of insurance, but insurance was nec- 
essary to make the new system ef- 
fective. Fortunately, the insurance 
industry has cooperated so effec- 
tively with the new system that there 
has been no successful effort for 
Many years to create new govern- 
ment monopolies. 

Inability or unwillingness of pri- 
vate insurance to provide the protec- 
tion needed for the development of 
nuclear power could not be per- 
mitted to handicap a development 
demanded by public policy. Insur- 
ance statesmanship did provide an 
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Control of Losses 


insurance market, and thus has pre- 
served a large area for private in- 
surance. 

There is much interest in protec- 
tion from the costs of serious illness 
and it is greatly to the credit of in- 
surance companies, both casualty 
and life, that great progress is be- 
ing made to meet the need. 


Remarkable Growth 


Now it is important to recognize 
the really remarkable growth of hos- 
pital and medical insurance in the 
United States to appreciate the ex- 
traordinary progress which has been 
made. As recently as 1940, fewer 
than 10% of the population had any 
hospital insurance, only 4% had 
some surgical coverages, and less 
than 3% any form of non-surgical 
insurance. Now three-fourths of the 
population has some form of hospi- 
tal and medical insurance. Group 
plans are being extended to include 
retired employees. Types of medical 
coverages are available for people 
past sixty-five. Coverages are avail- 
able on a lifetime basis and major 
medical cost insurance is having a 
very rapid growth. 

All of us, however, know that we 
have not met all the needs and de- 
mands. Too many people still suffer 
too harshly to allow us to be com- 
placent. There are some millions of 
chronically ill for whom no insur- 
ance was available when they joined 
the accumulated group of disabled. 
There is a large aged population 
for whom insurance was not avail- 
able in the past. And there are the 
indigent, who could not or would 
not have bought the needed protec- 
tion if it had been available. We 
know that there is a growing hope 
that some kind of protection be made 
available for these groups which will 
assure needed medical care. 

The initiative for meeting these 
problems will have to come from 
many quarters. It cannot come 


aac 


solely from insurance, nor solely 
from medicine, government, indus- 
try, or labor. All of these do have 
a vital stake in the successful reso- 
lution of the health care problem. 

It is our hope that private insur- 
ance will be given the opportunity 
to demonstrate its ability to solve the 
maximum possible share of the seri- 
ous problems involved in providing 
the desired protection. 

Perhaps the true purposes of in- 
surance are not well understood even 
by many in the insurance business. 
Providing protection is, of course, 
the reason for insurance, but to many 
protection is thought of only as a 
financial transaction, a process of 
collecting premiums and paying out 
losses. Considered in this way, one 
would be concerned almost entirely 
with the most economical ways of 
collecting money and paying losses. 
This concept would almost surely 
suggest to many that a government 
monopoly, concentrating upon those 
functions could, perhaps, collect pre- 
miums and pay out money more 
economically than can be done by a 
competitive insurance system. 


Concept Applicable 


But real protection is much more 
than reimbursement for losses, it 
means protection from losses, it 
means prevention of fires, it means 
prevention of accidents that cause 
losses, it means minimizing the dis- 
abilities resulting from injuries 
through medical care and rehabili- 
tation, it means concern with the 
total cost of protection both for 
losses and for expenses. And it 
means equitable discrimination in in- 
surance costs to insurance buyers, 
truly based on their ability and will- 
ingness to do the things necessary 
to prevent losses. 

The concept of insurance as pro- 
tection by prevention of loss, as well 
as indemnification for losses not pre- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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HOW MUCH 
IS ALOT? 


That depends on you! It de- 
pends on how much money 
you want to make — and 
whether you can instill in 
others your spirit of accom- 
plishment and “know how.” 


So, ask yourself: 


Can I show others how to 

' pr —to get leads 
from their own efforts, 
ability and imagination 
and not depend on the 
home office or their 
supervisor? 


Can I inspire others to tell 
a convincing story—and 
do better with a proven 
competitive merchandis- 
ing plan, featuring dis- 
memberment—life-time 
income—top value in- 
come settlement option 
— and the premium 
payment plans of the 
future, Check-O-Matic 
and Aut-O-Check? 


Can I inspire others to 
enjoy competition—and 
more important, to 
compete with them- 
selves? 


Can I instill in others the 
desire to earn — more 
money by making the 
most of their abilities? 


If you can give affirmative 
answers to those questions, 
then there’s no limit to “How 
Much Is A Lot” when you 
have an Ohio State Life Con- 
tract which offers: 


Highest lifetime service fee 
in the business to ade- 
quately compensate the 
career underwriter — fully 
vested renewals for 9 years 
—top first year commis- 
sion on par and non-par 
policies — agency office 
allowance — non-contribu- 
tory pension plan—operat- 
ing capital for new agents. 
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Control of Losses—Continued 


vented, is applicable to all kinds of 
insurance protection but it has not 
had equal emphasis in all kinds of 
insurance. We all know what re- 
search into the causes of fires and 
into ways of minimizing the causes 
of fires has accomplished in reduc- 
ing the cost of fire losses over 125 
years. We know that minimizing the 
causes of injuries in industry and 
care and rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled has greatly reduced the cost 
of work injuries. Similar results 
have been accomplished for other 
kinds of risks. 

However, in group sickness and 
accident insurance, as an example, 
there has been, I believe, too much 
emphasis of often small differences 
in operating costs, or so-called “re- 
tentions,” and all too little on the 
much greater possible savings 
through a better use of good medi- 
cine both preventive and curative. 


Life insurance companies today 
write a major part of the accident 
and health business in this country, 
excluding Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. It is natural, then, to find 
the coverages, the practices, and the 
objectives, reflecting the philosophies 
of life insurance. For example, there 
is strong reliance upon morbidity 
statistics in the hope that somehow 
and sometime these statistics can be 
built into tables with credibility equal 
to those of the mortality tables. 


Contractual Commitments 


Great stress is placed upon con- 
tractual commitments to deliver 
specified numbers of dollars in the 
future in fulfillment of the risk as- 
sumed. Determination of liability is 
placed almost exclusively in the 
judgment of the attending physician, 
much like the certification of death 
in life insurance. Underwriting tech- 
niques demand that maximum lia- 
bilities be related to the insured’s 
financial status. The number of dol- 
lars at risk on any one individual, 
excluding accidental death and long 
term disability, is comparatively 
small ; high frequency and low aver- 
age size of loss has placed a pre- 
mium on efficient handling of paper- 
work to the exclusion of strictly 
insurance services which are con- 
cerned with the insured as a dis- 
abled person. 


In the field of casualty insurance, 
quite the reverse situation has pre- 
vailed. We have been confronted 
with the catastrophe loss. Because 
of low frequency, actuarial tables 
could not yield credibilities which 
of themselves would permit business 
managements to assume the high 
risks involved. In the field of work- 
men’s compensation as in accident 
and health insurance we were con- 
cerned with incomes for disabled 
people, hospital and medical bills, 
Workmen’s compensation laws did 
not permit us to deliver in the fu- 
ture a specified number of dollars, 
Instead we were faced with deliver- 
ing incomes to individuals, some- 
times for years, often for life. 


Costly Medical Care 


In the field of medical care we 
have been obligated to pay the cost 
of care at the time of service re- 
gardless of the inflationary spiral in 
those costs. As time passed, the 
period of time for paying medical 
benefits, as prescribed by law, has 
been extended in a majority of the 
states to the lifetime of the indi- 
vidual. This created situations in 
which the amount which has to be 
paid to one person runs into many 
thousands of dollars. A liability of 
$100,000 for medical care on one 
person is no longer a rare occur- 
rence. 

Since the soundness of our busi- 
ness could not be obtained by reli- 
ance upon actuarial tables alone, and 
since the number of dollars we might 
have to deliver in future years could 
not be determined in advance, we 
in the casualty business were forced 
to build our future on the prevention 
of loss.in the first instance, and the 
minimizing of loss when prevention 
failed. In property insurance, build- 
ing codes, objective inspections, ma- 
terials research, safety engineering 
have all contributed to the life led 
in homes and offices. In the field of 
automobile insurance great efforts 
have been put forth to stop the de- 
struction and carnage on our high- 
ways. The very magnitude of the 
loss at present might indicate that 
these efforts have failed. One can 
only surmise what the loss would 
be if we had done nothing. 

The motives driving us into this 
work were not/ humanitarian alone. 
Evidence forced the conclusion that 
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the cost of care for an injured work- 
man could be many times greater 
than the cost of a properly designed 
and operated machine. As a result, 
we in casualty insurance used en- 
gineers to design machines which 
safeguarded human life. We in- 
spected operations and refused to 
insure those that would not follow 
prescribed patterns of safety. This 
created the incentive for safety which 
today is as much a part of every up- 
to-date business as the coffee break. 

The very success of this undertak- 
ing in engineering of the physical 
plant facilities brought with it a new 
challenge. New discoveries, rapid 
advancements in chemistry, physics, 
and medicine have brought about a 
condition in which not merely physi- 
cal injuries are being swept into the 
field of workmen’s compensation, but 
the general health of the workmen 
as well. It started with silicosis and 
dermatitis, and now has embraced 
the whole body from loss of hearing, 
eyesight, taste, smell, to stoppage of 
the heart. 

We sought to meet this challenge 
by bringing the science of medicine 
into the plant in the same way that 
we brought in safety engineering. 
We had no ready-made solutions, 
and we still do not know all the 
answers. But we do know that loss 
of hearing can be minimized, people 
working with toxic materials can 
be protected, and people with defec- 
tive hearts can be safely employed 
in useful occupations. There is still 
much to learn about industrial med- 
icine, even as to its purposes and 
potentials. There is still much com- 
munication needed within the medi- 
cal profession itself to bring indus- 
trial medicine into more vigorous 
participation in the whole process 
of medical care. We have, however, 
made a good start. 


Cause of Loss 


When loss occurs, we are con- 
cerned not merely with the fact of 
loss, but with the cause of loss as 
well. Why did it happen, where was 
the breakdown in our preventive 
techniques, could it have been pre- 
vented had the hazards been prop- 
erly evaluated beforehand? We are, 
however, also concerned that we 
have incurred a liability the cost of 
which is not known. What we do 

(Continued on page 90) 
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PART III—LAW, TRUSTS, AND TAXATION—1959 (ESSAY SECTION) 


QUESTION 3 


Contrast an executor, a guard- 
ian of the property, and a trustee 
with respect to: 

(a) source of their authority; 

(b) their legal interest in the 
property which they administer; 
and 

(c) duration of their fiduciary 
responsibility. 


Answer to Question 3 


: (a) Most frequently, an execu- 

tor receives his authority under the 
terms of the will of the decedent, al- 
though statute law and common law 
may also provide authority for an 
executor, In addition, a court of 
law may decide with respect to some 
duty or responsibility of an executor 
which will provide, in effect, an ad- 
ditional source of authority for his 
actions. It should be noted, however, 
that the term “executor” is a specific 
type of personal representative. Only 
the person nominated by the testator 
may have the title of “executor.” 
Thus, if one dies intestate, his per- 
sonal representative will be called 
an administrator. 

Typically, a guardian of the prop- 
erty is appointed by a court and thus, 
the guardian receives his authority 
with respect to the period of his 
guardianship from that court. How- 
ever, state statutes and the common 
law may also, in some cases, control, 
thereby providing an additional 
source of authority for the guardian. 

A trustee typically receives his au- 
thority from the trust instrument 
which created the trust of which 
he is trustee. In addition, statutes, 
common law and court decisions can 
also provide additional sources of 
authority for a trustee. It should be 
noted, however, that if the trust in 
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question is a testamentary trust, the 
trustee will be appointed by a court 
and thus the trustee will look to the 
court for guidance and authority. 

(b) An executor’s legal interest 
in the property which he administers 
is that of a fiduciary. Under this 
arrangement, the executor takes title 
to the personal property of the de- 
cedent whose estate he is administer- 
ing and retains title to the property 
until such time as it is distributed 
according to the terms of the will. 
The executor may also take title to 
real property in some states, al- 
though in most cases, real property 
passes directly to the heirs. 

A guardian of the property for a 
minor child or for an incompetent 
person also operates in a fiduciary 
capacity with respect to the accumu- 
lation, safeguarding, and distribution 
of the ward’s property. However, 
the guardian does not take legal title 
to the property but merely admin- 
isters it for the benefit of the ward. 
Legally, the title to the property re- 
mains in the ward. 


A trustee, under the typical trust 
agreement, takes full legal title to the 
property which forms the corpus of 
the trust. He has among his trust 
duties the responsibility of adminis- 
tering, safeguarding, investing, and 
distributing both the property form- 
ing the trust corpus and the income 
therefrom, according to the terms of 
the trust agreement, for the benefit 
of one or more trust beneficiaries. 

(c) An executor of a decedent’s 
estate will continue in his fiduciary 
responsibility until the estate is set- 
tled, the taxes are paid, the property 
in the estate is distributed to the 
various legatees and devisees, and 
an appropriate accounting is made 
to a court of law. Such fiduciary 
capacity may last for an extended 


period of time, depending upon the 
complications involved in accom- 
plishing each of the steps in the 
proper execution of his fiduciary re- 
sponsibility. In most states, creditors 
have a year (commonly known as 
the executor’s year) in which to 
bring claims against an estate which 
in effect establishes the minimum pe- 
riod within which an estate can be 
settled. 

A guardianship is usually estab- 
lished for that period of time until 
the minor child reaches maturity. 
However, a guardianship frequently 
has been established to provide for 
incompetent persons, even though 
they have already reached the age of 
maturity. Under the first circum- 
stance, the guardianship would con- 
tinue only until the child reached 
maturity. In the case of an incom- 
petent ward, the fiduciary relation- 
ship involved in the guardianship 
will continue until the death of the 
incompetent person, or until another 
guardian is appointed. 

The duration of the fiduciary re- 
sponsibility involved in a trustee’s 
handling of trust property depends 
upon the terms of the trust agree- 
ment. A trust can be established for 
a definite period of years or its oper- 
ation and duration may be contin- 
gent upon the happening of a partic- 
ular event. In any case, the duration 
of the trust is specifically established 
by the terms of the trust agreement 
and, in general, property cannot be 
held in trust perpetually, but the 
trust must provide for some definite 
time or date of expiration. 


QUESTION 4 


“A,” married and the fathe: of 
three minor children, has $20, 
000 of life insurance in seven 

(Continued on page 34) 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 32 


different companies. After long 
and careful consideration, he has 
decided to have the proceeds of 
his life insurance administered 
under a trust agreement rather 
than having them administered 
by the insurance companies un- 
der optional settlement agree- 
ments. 

(a) Explain the various advan- 
tages that “A” might gain by hav- 
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ing the proceeds of his life insur- 
ance policies administered under 
a properly drawn trust agree- 
ment. 

(b) What advantages of insur- 
ance company administration of 
the proceeds would “A” sacrifice 
by using a trust arrangement? 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) Should “A” decide to have 
the proceeds of his life insurance 
policies administered under a prop- 
erly drawn trust agreement, he 
might gain one or more of the fol- 
lowing advantages usually associated 
with trusts. 


Flexibility is probably the most 
important advantage he may derive 
from having funds administered un- 
Theoreti- 
cally, there is no limit to the com- 
plexity or intricacy which can be 
introduced into the terms of a trust 
agreement. For example, “A” can 
attempt to provide for almost any 
occurrence in the future by allowing 
a substantial amount of discretion to 
the trustee with respect to events 
which cannot be anticipated, but 
which may occur, subsequent to his 


der a trust agreement. 


death. 


It is also possible, through a trust 
arrangement, to unify “A’s” insur- 
ance program. This might be very 
desirable since the $200,000 of life 
insurance is in seven different com- 
panies, Since all of these companies 
may not have exactly the same set- 
tlement arrangements, and since the 
guaranteed rates of interest under 
the settlement arrangements may dif- 
fer, it would simplify “A’s” planning 
to have the entire $200,000 of life 
insurance proceeds administered un- 
der one specific trust assignment and 


in one specific location. 


Although we know nothing of 
“A’s” other estate assets, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that he may have 
insurance. 
Therefore, as a part of this unifica- 
tion, it might also be possible for “A” 
to unify his entire estate through the 
A trust 
agreement can combine any and all 
estate assets including life insurance 
under-one agreement, to provide for 
a unified method of conservation and 
distribution of the estate according 


assets other than life 


use of a trust or trusts. 


to the grantor’s wishes. 


While it may still be desirable fo 
“A” to suggest, and for the court 
to appoint, a guardian of the perso 
for his three minor children, the 
problem of providing for their wel 
fare from “A’s” accumulated prop- 
erty can be settled through a trust 


ry every tri 
arrangement, thereby avoiding com- 


ipita 
pletely the need for the courts to ability of 
appoint a guardian of the property Hao. thr 


A trust agreement may also pro- 
vide for the desired liquidity in the 
remaining estate of the decedent. 
Under the trust agreement, the trus-. 
tee could be authorized either to pur- 
chase assets of the estate to provide 
liquidity or to make loans from the 
trust corpus to the executor of the 
estate for the purpose of providing 
for these liquidity needs. 

It is also possible to provide for a 
longer duration of administration o 
funds under a trust agreement than 
under a life insurance settlement op- 
tion. There is little likelihood that a 
properly drawn trust arrangement 
will run afoul of the various rules 
against perpetuities or accumulations 
and, therefore, it is possible to ar- 
range for the continued administra- 
tion of a trust corpus for successive 
generations or for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time limited by some con- 
tingency expressed in the trust 
agreement or by the happening 0 
some future event. 

It would also be possible to ar- 
range for the operation of any busi- 
ness interest which may appear in 
the estate of “A” through the use 
of a trust agreement. Under such 
a provision, the trustee would ac- 
quire legal title to the business as- 

sets and actually operate the busi- 
ness for the benefit of the trust 
beneficiaries. This might be very 
desirable if in this situation th¢ 
greatest financial benefit for the trust 
beneficiaries could be derived from 
the operation of a going business, a 
contrasted with liquidation of the 
business assets for their benefit. 

As a part of the discretionary 
provisions written into a trust agree: 
ment, it would be possible for “A’ 
to require the trustee to pay trus! 
income according to the income tax 
status of beneficiaries of the trust 
Such a trust, commonly known as 4 
sprinkling trust, is intended to pro 
vide income to trust beneficiaries a¢ 
cording to a pattern which will min 
imize income tax liability on the pa 
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of the trust beneficiaries depending 
upon their taxable income from other 

sources, 

Finally, there are two other pos- 

“Bsible advantages which may arise for 

“A” from a trust arrangement, but 

which are not necessarily present in 

every trust, namely, the possibility 

of capital appreciation and the pos- 

sibility of a substantially higher yield 

than through other investments or 

through a life insurance settlement 

‘@arrangement, Although neither of 

these advantages are guaranteed, it 

is well known that direction or dis- 

cretion can be given to a trustee with 

respect to investment of the trust as- 
sets and, therefore, to the extent that 
trust assets may be invested in higher 
tisk securities, there may be forth- 
coming a higher yield than under 
other investment media and an in- 
creased opportunity for substantial 
capital appreciation in the value of 
the trust assets. However, it should 
be recognized that subjecting trust 
assets to high risk investments may 
have the adverse effect of depleting 
their values through declines in in- 
vestment values. There is also the 
possibility of smaller yields on these 
investments than could be received 
through other less volatile, lower 
tisk securities, 

(b) Should “A” decide to use a 
trust arrangement, he would sacrifice 
several valuable advantages which 
are available to all policyholders 
through the use of life insurance 
company administration of the pro- 
ceeds under a settlement agreement. 

In the first place, he would lose 
the substantial advantage of having 
the principal value of the life insur- 
ance proceeds guaranteed for the 
complete duration of the settlement 






























































































































ven agreement. In this case, the $200,- 
1 th 000 of life insurance proceeds, if 
og payable under a life insurance com- 
fro pany settlement arrangement, could 
‘SS, “HM be paid out in full to some designated 
yf th beneficiary with a guarantee from 
. the company that every dollar of 
onal principal would be protected and dis- 
sre’ tributed according to the plan. 
“AG On addition, he would lose the 
‘tus benefit of the life insurance com- 
1¢ BH bany’s guarantee of a minimum rate 
trus“™ of ‘nterest to be earned on the prin- 
n 884M cipal sum held by the company and 
> PE invested for the benefit of the bene- 
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arrangement is the only plan of dis- 
tribution of an individual’s estate 
assets which will guarantee both 
safety of principal and a minimum 
rate of interest. Also, to the extent 
that the life insurance company earns 
an investment yield in excess of the 
minimum rate of interest guaranteed, 
any excess interest payments will be 
added to the installment payments. 

“A” would also lose the benefit 
of being able to have the principal 
and interest paid out in the form of 
a guaranteed life income. Settlement 
options are the only arrangement 
under which a scientific liquidation 
of principal and interest can be ar- 
ranged to provide a series of sub- 
stantial installment payments for the 
benefit of a beneficiary for as long 
as the beneficiary may live, with the 
assurance that no matter how long 
the beneficiary lives, he or she can- 
not outlive the income. 

Another advantage of life insur- 
ance company administration of the 
proceeds that “A” would sacrifice 
by using a trust is the absence of any 
specific charge against “A” for the 








average. 


WASHINGTON G, D. G. 


service of administering these pro- 
ceeds. Under a trust arrangement 
“A” would be required to pay a por- 
tion of the investment income each 
year to the trustee as a fee for his 
services in administering and invest- 
ing the trust assets. A life insurance 
company does not make any com- 
parable specific charge for this serv- 
ice. 

Although it is not specifically 
stated that “A” is contemplating the 
use of a testamentary trust agree- 
ment for distribution of his life in- 
surance funds, it should be pointed 
out that if such an agreement is 
chosen, i.e., an arrangement whereby 
the life insurance proceeds are pay- 
able to “A’s” estate and then passed 
under a provision of his will to a 
testamentary trust, that the entire 
$200,000 of life insurance proceeds 
would pass through the probate es- 
tate and thus be subject to the usual 
probate costs. If a life insurance 
company settlement arrangement is 
used as contrasted with a testamen- 
tary trust, the $200,000 of proceeds 

(Continued on the next page) . 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


in “A’s” life insurance would pass 
outside the probate estate with the 
attendant saving of probate costs. 
By using a trust arrangement, “A” 
would also sacrifice a substantial in- 
come tax exclusion which is normally 
available to a spouse under a liqui- 
dating settlement option. The 1954 
Internal Revenue Code provides that 
the first $1,000 of interest payments 
received by a spouse under any liqui- 
dating settlement option under a life 
insurance settlement plan is com- 
pletely excluded from the spouse’s 
taxable income in the year it is re- 
ceived, There is no comparable in- 
come tax exclusion for interest in- 
come from a trust arrangement. 
Finally, “A” may sacrifice the 
complete certainty that any plan he 
may arrange under a life insurance 
settlement option will be followed 
to the letter by the company. While 
a corporate trustee is very likely to 
be able to follow the wishes of the 
grantor of the trust, as specified in 
a trust agreement, the use of an indi- 
vidual trustee might preclude the 
completion of “A’s” plans, since 
there is no assurance of continued 
existence of an individual trustee. 
On the other hand, any discretion 


allowed to the corporate or indi- 
vidual trustee may tend to allow the 
trustee, in administering the pro- 
ceeds, to deviate from the plan which 
“A” may desire for his dependents. 
A life insurance company settlement 
arrangement, being a legally binding 
contractual agreement, must be and 
will be carried out exactly as agreed 
upon by the life insurance company 
then assuring Mrs. “A” that all pay- 
ments guaranteed under this settle- 
ment arrangement will be made. 


QUESTION 5 


(a and b) In order to equalize 
the tax status of married couples 
in the various states, Congress 
has incorporated in the Internal 
Revenue code provisions which, 
if properly used, permit applica- 
tion of federal tax laws as if prop- 
erty owned by a married person 
is jointly owned with his or her 
spouse, and income of a husband 
or wife is joint income. Explain 
precisely how this concept of 
joint ownership is applied in con- 
nection with the: 


(1) federal income tax; 
(2) federal estate tax; 
(3) federal gift tax. 


(c) Under certain circ: m. 
stances, property transfer -ed 
upon the death of the owner ray 
be taxed by more than one st ite, 
Indicate, with reasons, wheter 
multiple taxation under sate 
death tax legislation is likely to 
be encountered with respect to: 
(1) real estate; 

(2) life insurance proceeds; 
(3) securities held in trust. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a and b) (1) The concept of 
joint ownership of property by a 
husband and wife embodied in the 
Internal Revenue code is applied in 
connection with the federal income 
tax through the provision that all 
income received by a husband and/or 
wife may be reported on a joint 
return even though it may not 
actually be jointly earned. Thus, a 
married couple may have only one 
source of income or only one income 
earner (typically the husband) and 
yet, through the filing of a joint re- 
turn, may report the entire earnings 
earned jointly by the husband and 
wife. For federal income tax pur- 
poses, the effect of such joint report- 
ing of income is to produce an over- 
all income tax saving. The income is, 
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in effect, split between the husband 
and the wife, their own personal ex- 
emptions (plus the exemptions for 
any dependents) are taken against 
their share of the net taxable income, 
and then a progressive tax rate is 
applied individually for each spouse. 
Although these operations are ac- 
tually done in one step through the 
use of a joint tax table, the effect is 
that the husband and the wife are 
each taxed individually on one-half 
of the income, and as a result of the 
step-rate schedule, the total tax pay- 
able by the husband and the wife is 
considerably less than would be pay- 
avle if the entire income were al- 
located to one person, and the same 
tex step-rate tax schedule was ap- 
pied, 


(2) Under the 1954 Internal 
I evenue code, the concept of joint 
C vnership of property is again ap- 
t ied in the determination of the 
i -deral estate tax payable upon death 
¢. either husband or wife. Specifi- 
lly, a marital deduction provision 
i included in the federal estate tax 


xr July, 1960 


law which provides that estate assets 
of a decedent in an amount not ex- 
ceeding one-half of his adjusted gross 
estate, can be transferred to his 
spouse at the time of death, free of 
federal estate tax, provided these as- 
sets are transferred in a “qualify- 
ing” manner. Thus, the federal estate 
tax law, in effect, assumes joint 
ownership of these estate assets, re- 
gardless of the actual contribution 
to the accumulation of these assets 
during the lifetime of either party 
and allows the remaining spouse to 
claim half of these assets free of 
tax. 

To “qualify” for this marital de- 
duction, assets must be transferred 
to the remaining spouse outright, or 
in such a way that the spouse has 
full power, exercisable by herself 
alone, to appoint the property in 
favor of herself or her estate. Prop- 
erty which is not passed directly to 
the spouse may qualify provided she 
is entitled for life to all the income 
(payable at least annually) from the 
property, and provided she has the 
sole power to appoint this property 


to her estate, even though she may 
never exercise the power. 

(3) The concept of joint owner- 
ship appears in the federal gift tax 
law in both the “marital deduction” 
and the “split gift” provisions of the 
law. Under the “marital deduction” 
provision of the federal gift tax law, 
one-half of any gift made by an indi- 
vidual to his or her spouse is ex- 
empt from federal gift taxation. This 
represents a further application of 
the assumption that property owned 
by a married person is jointly owned 
by his or her spouse and, therefore, 
can be given over to the other, free 
of gift tax. 

Under the terms of the “split gift” 
provision of the federal gift tax law, 
both the lifetime exemption and the 
annual exclusion applicable to gifts 
by an individual to persons other 
than his spouse can be doubled, pro- 
vided his spouse agrees to join him 
in the making of these gifts. Thus, 
if a wife joins her husband in mak- 
ing gifts to other individuals, the 
$3,000 annual exclusion can be 


(Continued on the next page) 
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doubled and a $6,000 annual exclu- 
sion taken, and the $30,000 specific 
lifetime exemption against the ag- 
gregate amount of all gifts in excess 
of the annual exclusion can also be 
doubled to allow a $60,000 exemp- 
tion. Here again we see the concept 
of jointly owned property in the as- 
sumption that the wife, in effect, 
owns half of her husband’s assets 
even though she may hold no title to 
them and may have no contribution 
to them during her lifetime. 

(c) (1) Multiple taxation under 
state death tax legislation is not 
likely to be encountered with respect 
to real estate owned by a decedent 
at the time of his death. This is true 
because in every state, the death 
tax legislation provides that real 
estate will be taxed according to the 
state of its situs. Since real estate 
can have only one situs, multiple 
taxation is not encountered. 

(2) In the case of life insurance 
proceeds transferred upon the death 
of the owner, multiple taxation un- 
der state tax legislation is unlikely, 
although it has occurred in some 
instances, 

In most states, life insurance pro- 
ceeds payable to a widow, children 
of the deceased, or any other named 
beneficiary, are entirely exempt from 
state death taxation. If life insur- 
ance proceeds are payable to the 
estate of the insured they are subject 
to state death taxation. In some 
states life insurance proceeds payable 
to beneficiaries other than the widow 
or children are also subject to state 
death taxation. 

Any life insurance proceeds which 
are thus subject to state death tax- 
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ation are treated as intangible per- 
sonal property and are taxed by the 
state of domicile of the deceased in- 
sured. The possibility of multiple 
taxation under the state tax legisla- 
tion of the various states can arise 
only in cases of multiple residence of 
the decedent, multiple business situs 
in which the decedent was involved, 
or if another element of the business 
transaction may be found in more 
than one state. 

(3) In the case of securities held 
in trust upon the death of an indi- 
vidual, they will be treated as in- 
tangible personal property. Such 
property is taxed by the state of 
domicile of the decedent, and there- 
fore, if multiple residence can be 
shown, there is the possibility of 
multiple taxation. 

Also, such securities may be 
subject to multiple taxation if the 
trust itself has a business situs in 
another state. 

In each of these situations, how- 
ever, the possibility of multiple tax- 
ation may be eliminated entirely 
through the use of reciprocity 
statutes such as have been enacted 
in most states. These statutes are 
intended to avoid multiple taxation 
in situations in which more than one 
state has a claim under their state 
death tax legislation against prop- 
erty owned by a decedent. Under 
the reciprocity statutes, multiple tax 
claims by two or more states will be 
resolved between the states and, in 
effect, the decedent’s estate will be 
taxed only once on any specific 
estate asset, regardless of the ex- 
istence of multiple residence or mul- 
tiple business situs. 


C.L.U.—C.P.C.U. BUILDING 


WorK HAS BEGUN ON the national 
center for insurance education in 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. The 
half-million dollar building, which is 
being constructed on one of the 
beautiful old Main Line estates, will 
be occupied by five insurance educa- 
tional organizations which have been 
housed together for many years at 
3924 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
They are the American College of 
Life Underwriters, the American In- 
stitute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Under- 
writers, and the Insurance Institute 
of America. The new site is to be 
designated the American Center for 
Insurance Education. 


In making the announcement, 
Joseph H. Reese, C.L.U., Chair- 
man of the Building Committee of 
the American College and General 
Agent for Penn Mutual Life in Phil- 
adelphia, said that excavation work 
has begun and the 28,000-square 
foot structure will be ready for oc- 
cupancy early in 1961. “The whole 
design and construction of the build- 
ing have been dedicated to maximum 
efficiency of the operations of the or- 
ganizations which will occupy it,” 
said Mr. Reese. “Yet, without sac- 
rifice of practicality, the architects 
have created a memorial-type build- 
ing which should give a distin- 
guished setting to the American 
Center for Insurance Education for 
many generations.” 


The new building was designed 
by the Philadelphia firm of Mitchell 
& Giurgola, Associates. In describ- 
ing the architectural concept, Ehr- 
man B. Mitchell, Jr., said: “It is not 
often that an architect has the oppor- 
tunity to work with a site of such 
exceptional beauty. The mature trees 
and shrubbery, which have comnie 
from all parts of the world, offer a 
setting of dignity and charm. The 
building, a brick and prestressed 
concrete structure, is designed sp2- 
cifically for educational activities. 
It features a center reception arca 
highlighted by the insurance library, 
the symbolic heart of a structure 
dedicated to education and re- 
search.” 
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Home Office Support 


J. A. RHIND 
Vice-President 
National Life of Canada 
Toronto, Ontario 


\M SOMEWHAT bewildered by the 
‘=. of ways this subject 
could be emphasized. There are so 
many problems that we have in 
common with respect to this broad 
topic, and it would be presumptuous 
of me to assume that my company 
has solved more of these than your 
company has. Thus, rather than 
theorizing on many of the things we 
all know we should be doing, I am 
going to restrict my emphasis to two 
or three points on which I have some 
rather strong convictions. 


The Lama Parallel 


First, a few words on the subject 
of lama. Lama, as you know is the 
title given the monks in the higher 
ranks of the Buddhist hierarchy. 
The city of Lhasa is the center of 
Lama worship; a place of vast 
monastic establishments which at- 
tracts students and pilgrims from all 
parts of Tibet and Mongolia. In 
my readings on this subject I am 
strongly impressed by the similarity 
of this ancient order of Lama monks 
and the sacred rites which they prac- 
tice in Lhasa, with that secular or- 
ganization whose “priests” flourish 
in the city of Hartford. There is a 
strong belief in magic by the Lamas. 
They have turned out vast amounts 
of literature—the translation of their 
precepts consists of 108 volumes. 

he Buddhist doctrine of reincarna- 
tion, from its earliest of documents, 
is based on the principle that once 
an individual has entered the lama 
path he is exempt from rebirth in 
a lower state of existence and is re- 
born in order to teach others. 

There is an interesting lesson to 
be learned from this parallel. The 
lives of the people of Tibet are 
greatly enriched by the teaching of 
the lamas and the wisdom that 
emanates from Lhasa. Our business 
lives can be similarly affected by the 
LiAMA facilities at Hartford. 
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Recently I heard an agency man 
complain that we are _ being 
LIAMA’d to death, and sometimes 
one hears disparaging references to 
the ivory tower. Certainly we should 
not take everything that emanates 
from Hartford as an edict, or the 
last word on any subject. It has 
never been intended as such. But 
the research and educational facili- 
ties provided thereby are far beyond 
those which companies could other- 
wise command. A home office which 
does not take advantage of this test- 
ing ground and pool of knowledge is 
failing to give full support to its 
agency men and is asking them to 
operate in a vacuum. 

Last December I _ attended 
LIAMA’s third Agency Department 
School. To leave behind day-to-day 
problems and spend two weeks in 
the company of other agency men 
is a stimulating experience. All the 
major problems which confront us 
in our struggle to build a successful 
ordinary sales organization are 
tackled—compensation, _ recruiting, 
training, communication, agency 
supervision, product and market 
planning, and so on. The subjects 
were practical and down-to-earth, 
and the instruction was of the high- 
est calibre. No company, regardless 
of size, could duplicate such a course 
for its home office agency officers. 


Ensuring Attendance 


Home office support of its agency 
department and field force could 
almost be said to begin by ensuring 
that top agency executives attend 


this LIAMA agency department 
school. I say top men because they 
are in the position to implement the 
ideas which are stimulated by the 
course. 

The next level of support which 
I believe to be vital, and which again 
is made possible by LIAMA, is the 
Managers’ School. My company 
sends about 20% of its managers 
each year to these schools. A com- 
pany that fails to make extensive use 
of management schools is missing 


the boat just as surely as if it were 
to turn down a chance to acquire a 
large amount of high-quality busi- 
ness. The few hundred dollars and 
the time spent are <:.significant when 
compared to the amounts of money 
we invest in management manpower 
and the cost of our failures. 

Speaking of management man- 
power—every company has an obli- 
gation to do all it can to support its 
agency department in the difficult 
job of selecting managerial talent. 
LIAMA has done much research 
and experimenting to provide us 
with the career analysis procedure. 
I am impressed by the unanimously 
favorable comments of those whose 
companies have adopted this tech- 
nique. I consider that providing this 
tool is another form of home office 
support. 

All that I have said has been 
conventional and traditional. In case 
my remarks on LIAMA may have 
led you to believe that the two-week 
course in Hartford was nothing but 
a brain-washing, I’m going to dis- 
mount from my Ilama and talk of 
other things. 


Alert Attitude 


An important form of support 
management can give to a company 
is by maintaining an alert and open- 
minded attitude toward change. The 
men and companies that realfy pro- 
gress in any industry are the ones 
that keep a keen eye on the future ; 
that anticipate or even create in- 
novation; that realize business is 
never done tomorrow just as it is 
today. No company can ignore 
change, unless it is prepared to be 
left behind by the pack. 

Think of the many changes that 
have taken place in our industry in 
recent years—group insurance, in- 
sured pension plans, hospital and 
medical insurance, and many others. 
Could anyone possibly imagine that 
conditions will cease to change, that 
we have arrived at a static point in 
the techniques of merchandizing life 


(Continued on the next paaqe} 
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Home Office Support—Continued labor unions’ opposition to mass- 
production machinery in industry 

The small corner grocery store 
business may resent the inroads of 
the chain stores, but the economies 
of the situation and the dictates of 
the consumer have brought about 
the new order. What lies ahead in 
the evolution of our industry? Since 
necessity is the mother of invention, 
the changes we can expect will be 
those which are brought about to 
fill a need or solve a problem. 

One of our greatest problems is 
sales manpower. We have a won- 
derful product, yet it is so difficult 
to find men who wish to sell it. And 
when we do recruit a man, we are 
faced with discouraging odds against 
his succeeding in making a satisfac- 
tory income. Will our industry be 
content to continue this system, 
unchanged? Can we find ways to 
help the average man who enters 
our business improve his earnings 
and chances of success? Remember, 
our sales forces consist largely of 
“average” men. Sometimes it seems 
as if many of our rules and restric- 
tions are established to protect the 
big producers. I love the big pro- 
ducers—I wish we had more. They 
are very much the minority group 
but they sometimes seem to hold a 
majority vote when it comes to estab- 
lishing the rules of the game. 


insurance? Yet judging from the 
vociferous protests which can always 
be counted on from some segments 
of our industry, there are those who 
hope to preserve the status quo. 
When one considers the objections 
that have been raised to the mer- 
chandising of life insurance through 
mass coverage, one cannot help feel 
this bears some similarity to the 





OUR AGENTS 
ARE OUR 
PERSONAL 
FRIENDS AND 
YOUR’S TOO! 








All-Lines Trend 


There are already some significant 
changes developing. Perhaps the 
most important is the trend toward 
all-lines selling. I’m not going to 
recite the pros and cons of this 
one-stop selling concept. There’s 
seldom an issue of one of our insur- 
ance journals that doesn’t include a 
statement of these arguments. This 
type of merchandising may or may 
not provide one answer to our prob- 
lem of helping a man succeed. I 
only wish to suggest that those who 
protest against such change may miss 
the boat and be swept out to sea by 
the tide. 

All-lines selling has gathered con- 
siderable momentum in the U. S. 


There is a growing list of affilia- 
tions between casualty and life com- 


panies. It’s a wonderful thing to 
have fire and casualty agents repre- 
senting us in the life insurance 
market throughout the U. S. but the 





question of permitting full time life 
men to devote a portion of thcir 
time to general insurance sales is a 
somewhat different matter. Will tis 
ruin them as career life underwriters 
or will it increase the number of 
prospects they can visit, and ccn- 
tribute to their income, and help 
them to succeed in the business? 
If we felt that 50% of the men we 
hire would become M.D.R.T. memn- 
bers, I’m sure we would not want 
them to dabble in general insurance. 


Since industry figures indicate that 
at least this percentage is going to 
fail even to make the grade in the 
first couple of years, and our com- 
pany is certainly no exception, we 
feel that we should give considera- 
tion to any possible plan which may 
reduce the number of failures and 
help to solve the manpower problem. 


Mutual Funds 


I know it’s very bad taste to use a 
vulgar phrase, but I’m going to: 
mutual funds. Let me ask this ques- 
tion. Do you think that the com- 
panies who are wringing their cor- 
porate hands and screaming about 
mutual funds are really giving sup- 
port to their organizations? Here’s 
how I think the matter should be 
approached. 

There is nothing wrong with 
mutual funds per se. They fill a 
definite need, just as life insurance 
does. No one is going to say that all 
savings of all individuals should be 
placed in fixed value securities with 
no proportion in equities. 

Mutual funds are never going to 
put the life insurance industry cut 
of business. The need for our prod- 
uct is well established and far from 
filled. 

The danger presented by mutual 
funds arises because they may be 
sold in such a manner as to misrep- 
resent their role and mislead the 
buyer into believing that mutual fund 
shares are a desirable substitute ‘or 
life insurance. Such would be a pub- 
lic mischief. This we must fight— 
not the funds themselves. 

Leading life underwriters have ‘e- 
ferred to the co-operation of a | fe 
insurance operation with a mutual 
fund as an unholy alliance. I dis- 
agree. If we recognize that mutual 
funds are not to be stamped ot, 
that they provide a needed service, 
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that the danger to us and the public 
lies in their being misrepresented, 
then isn’t it logical that the life in- 
surance companies might consider 
having some part in their operation 
in order to control the manner in 
wh ch mutual fund shares are sold, 
an to ensure that the proper ‘life 
ins rance requirements of the buyer 
are not being ignored? 

Do we worry that cake is an evil? 
Are we concerned about people buy- 
ing cake when they should be buying 
breed—no, the public seems reason- 
ably well educated concerning its 
need for cake and bread. The bread 
manufacturers don’t go about de- 
crying the cake sellers. I suppose to 
make the comparison fair we should 
ask what would the bread people do 
if cake sellers tried to persuade the 
public they should give up bread and 
buy cake instead. They would rise 
up in self defense and attempt to dis- 
credit the qualities of cake. This 
would in no way make cake any 
more or less of an evil. Now, of 
course most bread manufacturers 
are also in the cake business and 
offer both products. Cake and bread 
can be similarly produced and mer- 
chandised. I wonder if this suggests 
a good way for the public to be 
offered the alternative of saving 
through mutual funds or life insur- 
ance. 


Dual Licensing 


Perhaps this is a trend we shall 
see develop. Already in the United 
States there are signs of the two 
products being offered by the same 
agents. This development is facili- 
tated by dual licensing which is per- 
mitted in most states, but not in 
Canada. 

There is a great deal more to be 
said on both sides of this subject. 
Perhaps declining stock prices will 
lessen the appeal for mutual fund 
shares—though of course such is the 
very time when they should be most 
attractive. I have only wanted to 
point out that perhaps an agency 
force would prefer to be with a com- 
paiiy which is prepared for the pos- 
sib:lity of such changes, rather than 
One that is caught spending its time 
booing the other fellow while he 
steils the bananas. 

“he most effective kind of support 
a company can offer the men of its 
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field force is to be alert to changes 
which may improve the opportunities 
for them to succeed. The giant com- 
panies may take a different view of 
some of the changes that are taking 
place in our industry. They have 
grown to their size with yesterday’s 
techniques. With their long lists of 
M.D.R.T. men, they have some 
strongly entrenched interests to in- 
fluence them. If medium and small 
sized companies wish to grow rap- 
idly and provide efficient service, 
they will have to keep themselves 
and their field forces in the van of 
the constantly changing pattern of 
the business. May I quote from a 
recently published address: “In the 
insurance business, as in most other 
areas of our society, change is the 
order of the day. . . . The companies, 
and the life underwriters and general 
agents, have a responsibility to adapt 
themselves to these changing busi- 
ness conditions. For those with the 
eyes to see, the ability to adapt and 
the desire to serve, the whole picture 
is one of expanding horizons.” 


INCREASED LIMITS 


IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS there have 
been “substantial” increases in the 
amounts of life insurance that life 
insurance companies will issue with- 
out a medical examination, it was 
reported to the annual meeting of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation in Boston. Joseph C. Sibig- 
troth, actuary of New York Life 
Insurance Company, told the meet- 
ing that a survey of twenty-nine 
large life insurance companies dis- 
closed that twenty-eight of the com- 
panies had increased limits at least 
once during the five-year period, 
and that nine of the companies had 
introduced two or more increases. 

“At ages thirty and below, the gen- 
eral pattern has been to increase the 
maximum limit for non-medical in- 
surance purchased within one year 
from $10,000 to $15,000,” he said. 
“Practically all of the twenty-nine 
companies now have a top non-medi- 
cal limit of $15,000 or higher, 
whereas in 1955 no company was of- 
fering insurance on a non-medical 
basis beyond $10,000. Five com- 
panies now offer as much as $25,- 
000 non-medically within one year 
at certain ages.” 
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We are specialists in pro- 
ducing films . . . both mo- 
tion picture and sound 
slidefilms . . . for insurance 
companies. These are not - 
stock films but films indi- % 
vidually created to meet 
the special requirements of 
our insurance company 
clients. 30 of these Colburn 
Motivation Presentation 
films have aided in the sale 

of over $1 billion in insur- 
ance. To learn how our 
creative film production 
service will be of benefit to 
your company, write or 
telephone us. 





MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDEFILMS 


JOHN COLBURN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
1122 Central Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 

Tel. ALpine 1-8520 * Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


A fully automatic dial telephone system 
for internal communication needs can now 
be installed in almost any office, according 
to the DuKane Corporation. Heart of the 
new system is a compact, lightweight 
automatic switchboard, smaller than a 
portable typewriter case, and easily 
mounted under a desk, behind a counter, 
or even on a plywood partition. 

The “10/1” telephone system is designed 
to fill the needs of smaller businesses, or 
to provide internal communications wholly 
within departments of larger organizations. 
Two to ten lines are possible, and provision 
can also be made for loudspeaker paging 
in special areas. Both desk and wall tele- 
phone instruments are available. 

To reach any other phone in the system, 
the user simply dials a single digit. 
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office efficiency 


FLEXIBLE FURNITURE 

Flexibility as broad as the user's im- 
agination is claimed for a new line of 
office furniture being introduced by All- 
Steel Equipment Incorporated. The new 
4000 Line consists of seventy-five basic 
units with thousands of possible varia- 
tions. The component parts may be easily 
assembled with the broadest scope of 
variety; this invites custom design as well 
as satisfying the requirement for standard 
desks and credenzas. 

Executive, secretarial and clerical desks 
are among the basic units in the new 
line, along with L-units, credenzas, book- 
cases, storage units, and work and con- 
ference tables. Saddle seating, unique in 
metal office furniture lines, is one of the 
features of the chairs being introduced. 

The 4000 Line offers more than fifty dif- 
ferent drawers and shelf pedestal vari- 
ables, in three depths, as well as five 
different top widths, and lengths from 
twenty-four to one hundred twenty inches. 

A wide range of accessories adds to 
the efficiency and completeness of the 
new furniture line. Partitions for box and 
new furniture line. 


PREMIER ADDING MACHINE 

Victor. Adding Machine's latest entry 
into the field of quality adding machines, 
the Premier, is now being unveiled to the 
public. The new two-tone brown Premier 
possesses features designed to provide the 
ultimate in quiet, smooth, effortless opera- 
tor efficiency. 


SPACE-SAVING FILES 


A new series of rotary files that tum 
in “lazy susan” fashion at the touch of a 
button or twist of the wrist, save up to 
50% of floor space, and make up to a 
quarter of a million record or data files 
available in seconds to any of one to 
twelve users seated at desks around the 
circumference, has been announced. 

Available in both motorized and manu- 
ally turned models, from Acme Visible 
Records, Inc., they are custom engineered 
to the demands of both the large and small 
office or plant. Rotary diameters range 
from forty inches for desk top models to 
772 inches for the big power rotaries. 
Depending upon the model, from one to six 
reference tiers spin the work to the users. 
The rotary principle is called the practical 
answer to the dual problem of letting a file 
user remain at his desk, and still provide 
him with ample work space. 


ELECTRIC ERASER 


This electric typewriter eraser, employs 
a flexible shaft mounted with a pencil-slim 
erasing unit which permits erasure of the 
smallest letter without the aid of a typ 
ing shield. High speed rotation of a *%”" 
diameter, self-pointing eraser, without ap- 
plication of the usual pressure associated 
with erasing, eliminates the smudging of 
carbon copies as well as the time-consum- 
ing use of slip sheets. Self-contained, 
rotating brushes continuously clean the 
erasing surface, combining to accomplish 
the erasing operation in a fraction of the 
time and motion heretofore required. The 
rubber erasers are 342" long and are sup- 
plied in three different grades including 
those suitable for use on tracings or draw- 
ings in pencil, ink or ball point pen, as 
well as masters, negatives or plates ‘or 
various types of reproduction equipme:t. 
Supplied with the unit are two types of 
brushes. It is manufactured by the Metal 
Specialties Manufacturing Company. 
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MODERN 
CARILLONS 


TIiE INSURANCE BUSINEssS has a new 
ally—the Schulmerich Carillon. Ina 
growing number of company offices 
in the United States and Mexico, 
new bell-instruments toll the hours 
of the day and mark holiday occa- 
sions throughout the year with fes- 
tive music. 

Installed originally as a commun- 
ity service, these devices have given 
a new boost to business. The tallest 
building in Mexico houses the home 
offices of La Latino-American In- 
surance Company, an organization 
with branches all over Mexico. 
From one of the company’s execu- 
tives comes this information: “. . . 
the Schulmerich Carillon installed in 
our forty-three story building, Torre 
Latinoamericana, has been working 
satisfactorily and is already highly 
appreciated by the public in a large 
area of the city. This means success- 
ful and pleasant commercial appli- 
cation of your attractive device.” 

When R. B. Jones and Sons of 
Kansas City, Missouri, installed a 
carillon, the president of the com- 
pany received a letter of appreciation 
from the chairman of the Downtown 
Committee of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. It included 
this paragraph: “We sincerely feel 
that not only will the employees of 
your concern benefit from the music 
produced by this instrument, but 
also the entire ‘family’ of the central 
business district, including workers, 
shoppers, professional people, et al., 
will receive with pleasure the music 
emanating from this source.” 
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Until twenty-five years ago, the 
traditional large, bronze cast bells 
played by a muscular male caril- 
lonneur rang from the towers of Eu- 
ropean and some American churches. 
In Europe, the carillon originally was 
owned and played by business people, 
even though the bells were situated 
in the church tower. Today, Ameri- 
can businessmen can have the mod- 
ern carillon right inside their indi- 
vidual companies, banks, stores, and 
factories—and they need little more 
than the space occupied by a small 
desk to accomplish it. Both the times 
and the chimes have changed. 


No Belfry 


An enterprising Pennsylvanian, 
George Schulmerich, developed the 
modern carillon which is so simple 
to operate that it can be played 
from a keyboard like that of a small 
organ, even by a slight six-year-old 
girl. It can also be played automatic- 
ally with rolls, somewhat on the 
style of the old-time player piano. 

No bell tower is needed for this 
new carillon. Installation is simple, 
and instead of costing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars as do traditional 
bells, the Schulmerich Carillon can 


be purchased for as little as $3,000. 
It comes in a variety of models to 
meet every need, with several types 
of automatic playing devices. 

Each time a new instrument is in- 
stalled, the user receives a complete 
public relations kit to help him get 
the maximum results from his mod- 
ern carillon. The kit recommends a 
program for dedication ceremonies 
including a list of musical selections 
to be played. It offers concert pro- 
grams and guest artists who may 
be available for special holiday pres- 
entations throughout the year. Also 
included are instructions for using 
the carillon system in conjunction 
with Civil Defense Headquarters as 
an emergency warning system. In 
addition to sample releases which 
are a part of the public relations kit, 
commercial installations receive a 
reprint version of letters and other 
local publicity which the company 
can use to promote business with 
existing and potential customers. 

Wherever people live, work or 
shop, carillons are playing music to 
fit holidays and festive occasions 
year-round, producing good music, 
good public relations, and good busi- 
ness for many of our finest insurance 
companies. 














Management's Political Responsibilities 


ONTROVERSIAL SUBJECTS should 
Ce be avoided just because 
there is a difference of opinion 
among management as to the ap- 
propriateness as well as the ways 
and means of accomplishing a de- 
sirable objective, if one accepts the 
objectives of political participation 
as being desirable. An emotional 
reaction usually accompanies the in- 
troduction of politics into any dis- 
cussion or article because it calls up a 
partisan approach, even though the 
intent is but a scholarly analysis of 
the problems. 


Has Responsibilities 


Our thesis here is that manage- 
ment does have political responsibil- 
ities which transcend their personal 
and private opinions, and touch upon 
those political issues which help or 
hurt the business climate in which 
business and industry must operate. 
One can be an idealist by pointing 
out that industry (as represented by 
management) has abdicated one of 
its privileges and let it go by default 
to those groups which have a per- 
sonal stake in influencing elections 
as well as legislation by active par- 
ticipation in the selection of candi- 
dates and the formulation of laws. 
“Those groups,’ as we have re- 
ferred to them, basically include all 
minority groups which by cohesive 
action in the face of lethargic disin- 
terest of the majority can swing 
elections, nationally and locally. We 
will not join those who say that 
management is complaisant because 
we believe that management is 
greatly disturbed and alarmed by 
the increasing tax burden, the 
broadening of social legislation, and 
the growth of Government control 
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of business through regulatory leg- 
islation. We believe that business- 
men are reluctant publicly to ex- 
press opinions, fearful of the effect 
on the goodwill of customers, clients 
and employees. There is no absence 
of suggestions as to what action 
should be taken by business manage- 
ment, 

Throughout the country and 
sparked by chambers of commerce 
and other organizations, political 
responsibility committees are being 
organized. Labor has actively par- 
ticipated, both financially and per- 
sonally, in political activities from 
grass-root wards to state and Fed- 
eral campaigns. There is nothing 
wrong with this participation except 
that as one side of the business 
triangle becomes actively vocal, the 
general public gets a slanted view 
of issues. Management has the same 
opportunity to speak about issues 
with one exception—management is 
not organized in the same sense as 
the minority groups ; therefore, man- 
agement has no delegated spokesman 
for its group. Management partici- 
pation must by necessity be directed 
to the business group (employees) 
with which it is associated and to 
the residential area in which it lives 
(ward, village, city, and possibly the 
state campaigns). In consequence, 
if management’s growing awareness 
of its political responsibilities is to 
bear fruit, it cannot be a sporadic 
effort, nor can it be limited to a few 
—it must be based on a wide partici- 
pation (numerically speaking). 

The approach to the problem of 
participation is varied—some com- 
merce groups recommend the edu- 
cation of businessmen in political 
action starting with courses in civics 
and government and ending with 
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training in handling political cam- 
paigns. Others rest with the en- 
couragement to “get out the vote.” 
Still others encourage the discussion 
of issues which directly affect busi- 
ness climate and business operation. 
Each has its own opinions as to the 
ways and means of accomplishing 
the task. 


A Recommended Program 


We are not without opinions, and 
with no purpose other than to stimu- 
late discussion, we outline a pro- 
gram as follows: 

1. In-company activities. 

1.1 Encourage the involvement of 
the employees in political participa- 
tion at the local areas in which they 
live. 

1.2 Encourage the registration of all 
employees so that they can vote. 
1.3 Encourage all employees to vote. 
1.4 Explain issues clearly and im- 
partially. 

1.5 Encourage employees to finan- 
cially support the political party of 
their choice. 

1.6 Express the company’s view- 
points by factually stating the bene- 
fits or penalties of impending legisla- 
tion. 
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1.7 Invite candidates to visit the of- §.mak 
fice and express their viewpoints fh ordi 
(pertains to large organizations) b is the me 
2. Outside-company activities. ier, It mal 
2.1 Encourage the formation of JBerhead, ot 
neighborhood clubs. - Th 
2.2 Encourage the attendance at See 
local political meetings. in copy 


2.3 Encourage the employees to »e- 
come personally acquainted with 
local candidates and their platfor:s. 

Throughout this and any othef 
program, the word, “encourage,” 
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-_makes copies 
ordinary paper! 
s is the new XeroX® 914 Office 


ier. It makes copies on your own 
erhead, or ordinary paper (plain 
dlored). As many as 6 copies a 
ute. This is xerography teamed 
automation—a NEW DIMEN- 
in copying. 





Ul ater-Taal-vale-) 
new way of 
office copying 


No wet chemicals 
.--no waste 


Neither expensive sensitized paper, 
intermediate film negative, nor liq- 
uid chemicals are required. And 


since there are no adjustments to 
make or exposure settings, there 
is no waste of materials. Just think 
how much this can save you—in 
supplies alone! 


NEW XERO 


OFFICE 


Copies all colors... 
even reds & blues 


with sharp black-on-white fidelity. 
Copies everything written, typed, 
printed, stamped, or drawn. Copies 
from any original . . . even pages 
in thickbound volumes. Just push 
a button—copies flow! Magic... 
at your fingertips. 
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About 1¢ per copy 
for supplies 


No feeding of copy paper or re- 
handling of original. Any number 
of copies, delivered automatically 
—at the touch of a button, and at 
a cost of about 1¢ per copy for 
supplies. For full details, write 
HALOID XEROX INC., 9X-118 HALOID 
STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 






“How to Develop a Good Sales Manual" 


manuals or compiling new ones. Included 


are sections on how to begin collecting in- but will revolt against forceful direc- 


formation, what to include, how to develop tion. 
subjects, how to divide the work among sub- 


ordinates, and how to be sure the finished We seriously doubt that the cla — 
manual enjoys full use. Since organizing made by minority groups that “they 
can deliver the vote” is true except 
copy for printed index tabs—thirteen main 1! instances of strong (ward) politi- 
titles with ninety subtitles. By scanning the cal control. We doubt that labor in 
all instances follows its leadership. 
All the material is comprehensive but not lhe impact of minority activity is 
associated with a specific business. felt most in situations in which the 
P-384—Reducing Costs citizenry in general fail to vote. Most 
politically astute individuals rec- 

Office and administrative costs run high ognize that pressure is least effective 


material is the most difficult part of a sales 
manual project, the booklet lists suggested 


list, a sales executive can quickly decide 
which are applicable to his own operation. 


in a period of inflation, and their reduction 


is a paramount concern of every business in those elections in which 80% to 
firm today. Uncertain volume and increased 90% of the registered voters get out 
and vote. 


overhead put a pressure on profits, which 
necessitates careful study on the part of 
management of the many items that go into 
office costs. The various areas of office 
operation have been analyzed in an attempt 
to determine how improvements can be 


effected through proper planning. Results In one Chicago suburb, less than 
of this study are presented in the booklet, 10% of the registered voters ex- 


"100 Ways to Improve Efficiency—Save 


Money in Your Office." ercised their franchise in respect to 
voting on a bond issue which would 

P-385—Advertising Gifts have the effect of increasing the tax 
wre : _ applicable to that political segment 

Rg ye 5 pr gor vee wit pero (for which the bond issue applied) 
tional appeal as business promoting and by about 10%. Yet the major in- 


good will gifts. Among the ever-popular 


items available are monthly, weekly, and °TCAS€ in taxation, both business and 
daily appointment books in different styles personal, springs from local and state 
taxation. Several national elections 
Particularly well-received have been the WE€Te won (on the basis of total vote 
state and securities record books described cast) on margins of less than 7%. 


for different needs; address and telephone 
books, memo books, and memo calendars. 


in the catalogue. And, for the life of the 


party, there is available a vest-pocket gag- Primary elections in which candi- 
line book, for recording the punch lines of dates are chosen rarely draw more 
than 60% of the registered voters. 
Congressmen report that the re- 
sponse from businessmen is almost 
July, 1960 | absent when Congressional hearings 
are being held on important issues 
Best's Insurance News | to business. Relatively few persons, 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. other than in organized campaigns 
* The above material is available with- where the individuals fill-in forms 
out charge or obligation. Simply check | Provided by newspapers, other or- 
ganizations, etc., write their state 
0 P-383 CO P-384 representatives or their Congressmen 
C P-385 to protest or to favor legislative ac- 
tion. It is our opinion that less than 
Cin Mane... 50% of the citizens could name their 
(1) councilman or local representa- 
- | tive, (2) their state representatives 
Position and (3) their Washington represen- 
tatives; and less than 30 to 40% 
Address know their ward committeemen. 
Other than in national elections, few 
can name and identify by their plat- 


stories! 





publications(s) desired. 
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Responsibilities—Continued 
booklets 


must be a significant motivation. 
P-383—Sales Manual There can be no exertion of pres- 
sure, nor can there be any play of 
is the title of a new twelve-page booklet pure-partisan political action. Em- 
that promises to help sales management find ployees will stand still for unbiased 
a simplified approach to improving old encouragement and enlightenment, 


In-Company Activities 








forms, the numerous city, county 


. Forces— 
and state candidates. Most person 



















would no 
depend on newspaper recommend; ity, nor 
tions which appear prior to eadfMtended t 
election. Election officials state tha ticipatior 
the majority of those who do vod One | 
are unfamiliar with voting machinesfMit, enligh 











notwithstanding that the machined 
have been on display in city halls 
courthouses and public places, | 
some suburban areas where the 
partisan feeling is high, it is possibk 
to obtain election judges and officials 
who will represent the oppositio 
party except by volunteers from the 
popular party who act for the othe 
party. This is not an indictment 
nor a series of criticisms—it only 
sets the stage for the suggestiong 
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the cause 
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cils, and 
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that businessmen make a concerted Pr 
effort to “get out the vote.” If 900% The 
or more of the registered voters willmerce a 
vote, it will be impossible for anya] polit 
organized minority or  pressurdAugust 
group to swing an election. 19, 19 
The efforts of businessmen to get subjects 
employees to vote by encouragement parties ; 
and publicity are not illegal, nor ifftions, b 
the unbiased, non-partisan discus (3) can 
sion of issues. There are some (itlissues - 
the national limelight) who state thalf(6)_ cor 
“plans for increased political activity[The As 
are alarming and could invite teffperson { 
sentment by Congress.” Obviously fiattende: 
Congress will resent pressure Mr. | 
whether it comes from labor, bus-fDemoct 
ness, education or any group. A peakin 
good example was the resentmentiin Chi 
of Congress in respect to pressutelftouched 
from labor on the “Landrum-Grii-Biical ay 
fin Labor Reform Bill” which waihe sai 
intended to force its defeat—the billfwon’t ; 
passed. place a 
in pol 
Non-partisan ontrov 
$7 _.. ego D 
In-company political activities nage 2( 
must be educational and nor 7,,, 
partisan, or else the activities will be ‘cular! 
resented. Each management 5 ployees 
aware of the atmosphere whicl: ptt Btrovers 
vails in its company. What one mat'Brang ; 
agement might do in an atmos>hert™,, 1... 
of cooperation and trust would spélfiinetic ; 
doom in an atmosphere of antag? BRucine 
nism and distrust (both atmosphertiio. ., 
do exist). alls fc 
One company recently announced si,,, 
in the press and to its employees that spendi 
they would treat any employee whMyin) 
engaged in and was successful if hija 11 
local political offices the same «is 2 (j,, 
employee who served in the Armelffou, 4 
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YEForces—namely, absence for cause 
would not lose the employee’s senior- 
ity, nor his benefits. This was in- 
ended to encourage political par- 
Bticipation. 

One Chicago company, through 
its eulightened attitude toward polit- 
Wical responsibility, was indirectly 
‘Mthe cause of several of its employees 
being elected to school boards, coun- 
@cils, and other local offices (in the 


@respective communities where the 


employees lived). Had the company 
frowned on such activity, these em- 
@ployees, who are highly intelligent 
and good citizens, would not have 
run for office. 


Practical Politics Course 


The Chicago Association of Com- 
‘llf#merce and Industry put on a practi- 
cal politics course which ran from 
August 6, 1959 through November 
19, 1959. They covered such 
subjects as (1) structure of political 


ions, ballots and election officials; 
3) campaigns ; (4) candidates and 
issues; (5) indirect politics; and 
(6) company programs in politics. 
he Association charged $150 per 
‘Bperson for the course and it was well 


“@ Mr. Stephen A. Mitchell, former 
‘BDemocratic National Chairman, in 
peaking before a management group 
y , in August of 1959, 
touched upon the executives’ poli- 
ical apathy. Among other things, 
e said, “The junior executives 
von't measure up until employers 
place as much prestige on working 
in politics as working in non- 
ontroversial civic endeavors.” (Chi- 
ago Daily News, August 4, 1959, 
bage 20.) 
_The businessman in politics, par- 
icularly as he contacts his em- 
ployees in respect to issues, is a con- 
toversial issue. Yet business cannot 
stand aloof and let others who may 
be less informed and less sympa- 
hetic to business settle those issues. 
Businessmen have been in fights be- 
fore and perhaps this is one which 
alls for complete participation. Tax- 
Ation will not come down until 
spending is slowed, and spending 
‘ill continue as long as global 
philanthropists are elected. 
Obviously greater latitude is 
ound in the activities of manage- 
ent which are personal and are 
(Continued on the next page) 





Enter figures, 
see them here. 





If you've erred, 
you can “clear” 
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‘This 
adding machine 
catches errors before 
they're made! 


Friden’s model ACY actually catches errors before 
they’re made. The exclusive Visual Check window 
shows a full registration of figures entered while they 
still can be corrected. 

Further, the ACY has the exclusive Friden Natural 
Way keyboard, which is designed to fit the user’s 
hand perfectly. Other features include the extra-wide 
platen for roll paper and wide forms; automatic red- 
printing of negative values; all live control keys; plus 
special features for rapid multiplication. 


Try the “next step” in adding machines. Call your 
Friden Man, or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in- 
hand with practicality there is no other word for it. 
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Responsibilities—Continued 


out of the company area as long as 
discredit is not brought to a com- 
pany by ill-advised acts and state- 
ments of management. No one in the 
position of management can ever 
completely divorce his acts from in- 
fluencing the company’s position 
and reputation. The American pub- 
lic has a great tolerance for personal 
opinion which is sincere, courageous 
and forthright. Management will 
face no insurmountable obstacles as 
long as sincerity and intelligence are 
its guide-posts to participation. 
Management cannot very well en- 
courage its employees to attend polit- 
ical meetings, inform itself about 
candidates, and participate in local 
affairs if it (management) does not 
follow its own suggestions. We were 
one of those who believed that man- 
agement upon retirement would seek 
activity in such public offices as were 
available and in which their experi- 
ence and training would serve the 
public. This has not been the case, 
probably because “politics” is a 
closed fraternity which is opened 
only to the few who have served 
their apprenticeship in the local 
wards. We still believe that there 
are places in politics for the retired 
‘executive who could serve, and 
serve well certainly without the mo- 
tive of income and personal profit. 
Throughout the country local 
clubs could be formed in which man- 
agement could open their houses to 
their neighbors for social meetings 
to which local candidates would be 
invited to state their opinions. In 
politics, as in business, personal con- 
tact is important—and it can start 
at the local level by amateurs who 
can start a ground swell that will 
sweep the country. The old town 
meeting had many good aspects not 
found in an appearance on T.V. 
Businessmen have great political 
responsibilities, not the least of 
which is the impartial dissemination 
of information and contact with its 
employees. If management doesn’t 
measure up to its responsibilities, let 
it look over its shoulder—there it 
will see a younger set of manage- 
ment embryos ready to step into its 
place—and in the shadow they will 
find the political boss who would 
really like to have a good shot at 
business. Which one runs tomor- 
row’s business is your decision. 
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RETRIEVAL SYSTEMS 


A NEW LINE OF information retrieval 
equipment has been developed by 
Jonker Business Machines for gov- 
ernment and industry. 

Based on an “inverted” punched- 
card method, the Jonker Termatrex 
systems will feature equipment of 
greater speed, simpler operation and 
a fraction of the cost of present in- 
formation retrieval machines of com- 
parable performance. 

The new line is designed to handle 
small and medium-size information 
collections ranging in capacity from 
ten thousand to two hundred thous- 
and items with the cost running from 
$200 to $2,000. Equipment is also 
being developed to search millions 
of items in a matter of minutes. 

The information retrieval system 
searches large collections of items of 
information for specific data to solve 
a particular problem or answer a 
particular question. 

To achieve low cost, speed and 
simple operation, Jonker Business 
Machines, Inc. had to go back to the 
simplest data processing medium, 
namely a small hole in a piece of 
paper, and turn it around or invert 
it. 


Two Basic Principles 


There are only two basic principles 
of punched-card data handling, the 
“conventional” and “inverted” meth- 
ods. The former calls for each card 
to be dedicated to an item (such as 
a person) and all the terms describ- 
ing the item (or person) are punched 
on the item card. 

The inverted approach is exactly 
opposite. Here, each card is dedi- 
cated to a keyword out of a vocab- 
ulary of keywords, and the serial 
number of the items are punched out 
on the keyword cards. For a search, 





a number of keyword cards which 
together form a telegram-type de- 
scription of the question, are super- 
imposed in a Termatrex machine, 
For example, if in a personnel file 
a search is made for all single male 
employees who have had training in 
electronics and who speak Japanese, 
the term-cards male, single, elec. 
tronic and Japanese are superim- 


























































































































































































































































































posed in the “Termatrex” machine. S. 
Coinciding holes in these term cards, 
visible as light dots, then designate 
employees answering the description. EA 
Their serial numbers correspond to L we 
the coordinates of the positions of the con: 
the light dots. These can be read out aia 
at a speed of approximately 3 to 4 tale 
seconds per employee. pO a 
In this manner, collections of tens dated. 
of thousands of items can be searched putable 
almost instantaneously by means of 
extremely simple and inexpensive ple 
equipment, which anybody can oper- oe on 
a equally 
inform: 
produc 
BREAKS THE BOTTLENECK fp mount: 
threate 
THE BOTTLENECK IN automatic tab 
systems has been overcome by a new 
visible tab card, Magne-Tab, which 
has an exclusive patented feature Litt! 
which permits faster finding and fil- § comes 
ing of tab cards. tem tl 
Magne-Tab cards have a perma- § mount 
nent built-in magnetic action which speed. 
causes the cards to repel each other § firms | 
at the touch of a finger. Twenty or Wh 
more Magne-Tab cards fan out au- § ness a 
tomatically in the file trays at any § Comp 
point of reference, exposing the top § all-ow 
edges of all twenty cards instantly. § ucts 
with sufficient space between each § their 
for quick, easy removal. empty 
Clerks can now locate tab cards § get p 
visually instead of relying on finger- § thoug 
tip dexterity. The system eliminates § You | 
tedious manual “thumbing” and “‘fin- § it do 
ger-fumbling” to separate and locate J woul 
cards. Fewer file clerks can now do § chine 
more work; actual field demonstra- § of apy 
tions have proved that Magne- Tab & notio 
can cut labor costs by up to one-half Fo 
or better, and thus many clerks can § a ma 
now be shifted to more productive § patie 
functions. oper 
Magne-Tab cards can be usec! in & fiftee 
present automatic sorting and punch- & rang 
ing machines without modifying J woul 
equipment. The cards function ex- § of th 
actly like conventional tab cards Ge 
when placed into any automatic ina- § shou 
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Computers- Are They Worth 
Their Salt? 


RAYMOND DREYFACK~ - 
Director of Tabulating Systems 


Faberge Parfumes 


EADING INDUSTRIALISTS AND fi- 
L nancial men hail the arrival of 
the computer as the most significant 
advance of our age. But, it is going 
to take time for the potential of this 
advance to be realized and appre- 
ciated. The potential itself is undis- 
putable. 


In many large businesses today 
the cost of operation can be divided 
equally between the production of 
information and the production of 
products. Paperwork has become so 
mountainous and complicated it is 
threatening to inundate its creators. 


Enthusiastic Welcome 


Little wonder that industry wel- 
comes with such enthusiasm a sys- 
tem that is capable of scaling this 
mountain with amazing accuracy and 
speed. And capable it is, as many 


firms have already proven. 


Where then is the problem? Busi- 
ness admittedly needs the computer. 
Computer manufacturers are on an 
all-out drive to improve their prod- 
ucts and cooperate in expanding 
their use. Sounds as simple as an 
empty garage waiting for a car to 
get parked in it. There’s the rub 
though. The garage isn’t empty. 
You can’t take a computer and set 
it down in an office the way you 
would a typewriter or adding ma- 
chine. Not without upsetting a lot 
of apple carts and many preconceived 


notions. 


For one thing, the computer is not 
a machine that can easily fit into the 
pattern of a business as it has been 
operated for the past two, ten, or 
fifteen years. Even if such an ar- 
rangement could be worked out it 
would probably develop into a case 


of the tail wagging the dog. 


Generally speaking, the computer 
should not be regarded as a machine 
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designed to do a job. A computer 
is more than a machine. It is a sys- 
tem or concept. It should not be 
viewed as a kind of service bureau 
to be placed at the disposal of the 
various department heads in the or- 
ganization. Not if maximum value 
is to be obtained. 

Paradoxically enough, in spite of 
the enthusiastic welcome afforded 
the computer by industry, there has 
also arisen a significant vote of dis- 
approval. Fantastic speeds are avail- 
able, of course. This nobody can 
deny. But, speed at what cost, many 
ask? And why? How can manage- 
ment action possibly keep pace with 
a piece of hardware capable of turn- 
ing out a report in two hours instead 
of four days? Then we have the 
fingers pointing to the promises so 
often made before the computer is 


délivered as compared with the re- 
sults when the wheels are set into 
motion. Also, there is the complex 
area of cost distribution and alloca- 
tion—an area some computer users 


would prefer not to discuss. 


How many of these claims are jus- 
tified? How much of the negative 
reaction is valid? If, as some users 
bitterly contend, “computers ain’t 
what they’re cracked up to be,” why 
is the computer industry still flour- 
ishing, and at rate which tooling and 
research is finding it difficult to 


match ? 


Claims Well-Founded 


Well, fortunately for business and 
for future generations, computers 
are all they’re cracked up to be, or 
almost all. It’s also fairly apparent 
that some of the adverse criticism 
must be originating with the “oppo- 
. the department heads 
and people whose empires are being 
threatened. The balance of the dis- 
appointments is due to incomplete 
planning, blue-sky dreaming, and 
just plain lack of experience in a 


sition” . . 


highly complex field. 


The big problem therefore lies, 
not in adjusting the computer to 
industry, but in adjusting people to 
the computer. This is a natural 
and to-be-expected state of affairs, 
troublesome as it may be at times, 
because people are still more im- 
portant than computers. 

The fact of the matter is that in- 
dustry finds itself backed up against 
the wall by paperwork. The com- 
puter which is geared to solve and 
simplify mass paper handling is still 
a rambunctious infant, kicking, bit- 
ing, and bawling for attention. 

Unfortunately, however, the de- 
cision-makers of industry are not 
ready, and in many cases not in- 
clined, to give it the attention it 
demands. The reasons for this are 
both depressingly complex and child- 
ishly simple. The complexity lies in 
the personalities and consciousnesses 
of human being; the simplicity rests 
in the fact that executives and de- 
partment heads are people just like 
the rest of us. 








































Not a Mere Machine 


It must again be emphasized that 
the computer is not a mere machine, 
but a system. It is a system which, 
owing to its size, capacity, and cost, 
must of necessity override all other 
systems in the organization. “It is 
revolutionary in concept and nature 
. .. like a lumbering watermelon 
rolling over a field of grapes. 

Nobody likes to be crushed. Not 
even department heads. This is the 
problem industry faces if it wishes 
to boss computers instead of having 
computers boss it. It must learn how 
to install electronic brains to the ad- 
vantage of people as well as the 
profit and loss statement. First, how- 
ever, the barrier of departmental au- 
tocracy must be chopped down. The 
computer must be placed squarely in 
the middle of the organization, and 
operating details planned to branch 
from its core. 

(Continued on the next page) . 
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Department heads will have to be 
educated to revise their thinking. 
The concept of “management by ex- 
ception” will have to be clearly un- 
derstood. The plaintive cries of “this 
report isn’t what we used to get” 
will have to be shouted down by top 
management, and planning will have 
to be changed to deal with excep- 
tions. Exceptions will have to be 
defined, analyzed, spelled out, and 
decisions categorically outlined. 


Reorganization Mandatory 


Reorganization of departmental 
authority and responsibility will, in 
many cases, be mandatory. But, au- 
tomation does not necessarily mean 
reduction of personnel. Often, the 
introduction of a computer to an 
office opens a whole new floodgate 
of information potential which was 
not available before, or was too 
costly to develop under unautomated 
systems of processing. Wherever 
possible—and this is vital—wher- 
ever possible, assurance must be 
given personnel of all ranks that the 
entrance of the computer does not 
mean the exit of the man. The in- 
surance companies in particular have 
gone to great lengths to give their 
people this assurance, and they have 
not gone back on their words. 

Here, primarily is where much of 
the dissension lies. Automation con- 
sultant Eugene F. Murphy, in his 
book “The Office In Transition,” 
states “the care and feeding of large 
scale electronic computers will be- 
come the life work of a rising new 
group of professional men and 
women.” Most of these people are 
under thirty-five years of age. They 
are, according to many of the firmly 
entrenched string pullers of industry, 
a bunch of young upstarts trying to 
wrest control from more stable and 
experienced hands. 


Must Have Opportunity 


To a certain degree this may be 
right. Yet, control must be wrested 
if the computer is to flourish and do 
the job of paperwork whittling it 
has been hired to perform. Com- 
puter men must have the room and 
the top management endorsement 
to wrestle with their ideas and re- 
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sponsibilities. This does not imply, 
however, that the older, more experi- 
enced men should not participate, 
and in many cases direct, this under- 
taking. 


Experience Best 


As a large insurance company 
points out, it’s easier to teach ex- 
perienced people the intricacies of 
the computer than it is to train 
computer technicians in the intrica- 
cies of the insurance business. 

But, rapport must be established 
on a new and cautious basis. On 
the one hand, management must be 
careful not to strangle the develop- 
ment of the computer concept. On 
the other hand it must be equally 
careful not to become so preoccu- 
pied with the intriguing aspects of 
the hardware that it forgets to 
think of the people involved. 

Red tape is the arch-enemy of 
progress. In many firms, channels 
of communication will require dras- 
tic revision. Permission granting 
will have to be accorded on a new 
scale. Individual preferences, where 
conflicting, will have to be sacrificed 
to the general good, the over-all ob- 
jective. And, through education, 
people must be made to appreciate 
and accept why this is so. Confer- 
ences, orientation sessions, written 
material—these are but a few of the 
mediums available for the dissemina- 
tion of information that is so impor- 
tant if people are to be won over to 
the new concept of automation. 


Glamorous Side 


The computer has it glamorous 
side too. Once a man is convinced 
his job and rank are not at stake, 
there’s much satisfaction to be 
gained through the participation in 
a dramatic and revolutionary proj- 
ect. Here, is where employee rela- 
tions can come into its own. 

It is also reassuring to know that 
in the final analysis, after the grow- 
ing pains have subsided and the 
major wrinkles ironed out, just like 
the wheel and the spinning jenny 
and the automobile, the computer 
will inevitably mean a richer, fuller, 
and more pleasurable life for all 
of us. 


The Office Economist. 











SYSTEMS RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


IBM PresIpENT Thomas J. W2tson, 
Jr. said recently that it is necessary 
to increase sharply the new class oj 
computer professionals in the United 
States. To help solve the problem 
he announced a major new education 
effort—the IBM Systems Research 
Institute to be located on United 
Nations Plaza in New York City. 

The new institute will be the first 
of its kind in the computer industry. 
The purpose of this graduate-level 
school will be to train people to find 
computer system solutions to the 
most complex business and scientific 
problems. The curriculum will in. 
clude such subjects as case studies 
in systems-design, workshops in sys 
tems planning, advanced progrs 
ming, and business simulation tech 
niques. The faculty will include 
senior IBM systems people and vis- 
iting lecturers from industry and 
leading universities. 

The first group of thirty students 
will be enrolled this fall. Eventually 
IBM expects to train up to four 
hundred people a year. Mr. Watson 
said: “It is going to take an unusual 
type of person. ... the entrance 
requirements are going to be stiff.” 

The IBM president discussed lab- 

oratory developments which will in- 
crease further speed and perform- 
ance of business computers. Some 
examples : 
Computer memories with speeds of 
one-half of one-millionth of a second. 
Experimental magnetic tape systems 
which will make it possible to read 
business information in and out of 
large-scale computers at a rate of 
more than one million characters pet 
second. 

Mr. Watson cited evidence of the 
growth of a new class of computer 
professionals. A recent survey 0 
eighteen large industrial firms slows 
that they employ about one thousand 
special systems people. Seven years 
ago only five of these firms had any 
systems men at all. One utility has 
over two thousand people working 
in data processing—many of them 
in professional categories. Ancthet 
company is freeing five of its top 
management people to devote thei! 
full time to thinking of new ways 
to utilize their computers most ef- 
fectively. 
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_ PLICK. 


wut off Lick of the finger is all it takes to set the margin on a Royal Standard Typewriter. 
= bes any other typewriter make it that easy? No. Becaue ONLY ROYAL HAS 
AGIC® MARGIN, the pushbutton margin-set. Magic Margin is just one of the exclu- 


of the 
puter, secretary-pleasing features you get on the Royal Standard—and one of the reasons 
ey of : : ‘ 

shows PY there are more Royal Standards in use today than any other typewriter. It is also a 

sand ’ : 

os bson why Royal Standards bring more in at trade-in than any other typewriter. Here’s how 
d any 
ty has 


ring Bdling, fussing, and fumbling around with those sliding gadgets behind the machine. 
them 


other #M€ secretary simply positions the carriage where she wants it and flicks once for each 
s to : ° 
ae brgin. Presto. She’s all set. And so are you with Royal Standards. 


ways 
GYAL standard 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 


st ef- 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


agic Margin works to increase typing volume: it positively eliminates time-consuming 








FROM RECORDS TO RESULTS, 


RCA Electronic Data Processing 
Sets New Standards in Reliability ! 










a@ unique magnetic tape system of unequaled relia- 
bility and security ...a finely balanced system of 
checks in the computer and input/output devices. 









Magnetic tape processing, critical to EDP reliability, achieves a new 
high standard with RCA Electronic Data Processing Systems. In 
the RCA 501 and 601, for example, completely duplicate records 
are provided—dual recording in side-by-side bands. In tape oper- 
ation the two channels reinforce each other for extreme accuracy. 
Other tape checks are added for even greater accuracy and security 
...echo checking on information dispatched to the 501 recording 
head, the use of a reread head in the 601... rollback provision for 
rereading in case of transient error . . . tape flaw marking and detec: 
tion . . . safeguards against accidental erasure of master tapes . . . all 
highly effective in delivering top tape performance. 



































In the computer and input/output units, accuracy and reliability are 
again “‘the rule.”’ Within the computer, all internal information 
transfers, all transfers to and from memory, and all transfers to and 
from buffers are parity checked. Arithmetic operations are checked 
by complements. Other checks are maintained on impossible instruc 
tion combinations and on timing errors. 




















In the card readers, cards are read twice and compared .. . card 
punching is reread and checked. Paper tape reading is parity 
checked. All information sent to the printer is parity checked, for 
maximum accuracy in printing. 










Built-in checks are not the whole story in RCA Electronic Data 
Processing. The solid state, printed circuit design reflects the many 
years of electronic experience by RCA—world leader in electronics. 
For more information on this reliability story write Electronic Data 
Processing Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, 
New Jersey. 
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The Pre-Authorized Check Plan 


MARIUS M. MARTIN 
Asst. Controller 
Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company 


AN-AMERICAN LIFE had been en- 
P joying a relatively peaceful 
growth in the bank draft media of 
collecting premiums until early 1956. 
At that time, we began to be 
plagued with the problems I am 
sure those who had similar methods 
of collection endured throughout the 
past two years. We were faced with 
a reluctance on the part of the bank- 
ing fraternity to treat the drafts as 
cash items and the banks began to 
require indemnifying agreements of 
varying content. 


Considerable Thought 


We applied considerable thought 
to determine if we were willing to 
take the responsibility of items un- 
honored “with or without cause,” 
“intentionally or unintentionally” 
and other such phrases which were 
included in the formal agree:aents. 
We wanted to make sure that our 
issuing indemnity agreements would 
be a normal business risk and that 
the possibility of the company being 
held liable for damages in amounts 
not related to the premiums was 
remote. This could transpire if 
some other business transaction of a 
bank depositor were _ seriously 
harmed because of an insufficiency of 
funds in his account due to our 
drawing one of these pre-authorized 
checks in error. 

Simultaneously, the feasibility of 
the family billing idea was becom- 
ing a part of the daily conversation 
at the office. A change was made 
i our procedures immediately, and 
we began to allow multiple policy 
drafts. By permitting several poli- 
cies to be combined on the one 
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draft we felt that we now had the 
facility of a family billing at least 
in the monthly premium area. It 
did not take us too long to realize 
that we could not go. through the 
additional steps of controlling in- 
demnity agreements and maintain- 
ing the master numbers. which 
would be necessary for multiple 
policy drafts and still continue to 
offer our plan at one-twelfth of an 
annual premium. 


Actuarial Loading 


Our actuarial department assumed 
a loading of 2% over the mortality 
and interest loss, and we began to 
notify our field force of the pending 


‘changes. They seemed somewhat re- 
luctant to accept a charge on the 
premium and began to argue that 
without the advantage of one-twelfth 


of an annual installment, they 
could not sell the plan, due to com- 
petitive situations. We did not have 
too difficult a time in convincing 
them that even with the loading, the 
plan was a vital sales tool. 

It is very true that people buy 
tangible goods and are sold life in- 
surance, and competitive costs seldom 
enter the consideration before a life 
insurance sale. After all, monthly 
budget payments are as much a part 
of the American way of life as red 
beans and rice, the Sunday comics, 
or the favorite TV show. It does 
not take too long to realize that the 
average individual will generally 
buy what he wants, regardless of the 
interest or carrying charge, as long 
as his monthly payment will fit into 
his budget. 

With regard to the indemnity 
agreement, we made several deci- 
sions. We adopted a standard form 
which we offer to any bank requir- 
ing one. The idea of incorporating 
the agreement on the reverse side of 


the authorization card did not ap- 
peal to us. We permit our field force 
to have supplies of these authoriza- 
tion cards, and it is quite possible 
that some could be left at the place 
of the sales interview. Our legal 
department decided that the agree- 
ments should be tightly controlled, 
and at the present time the con- 
troller is the only individual au- 
thorized to file one with any bank. 
We felt that we would not give these 
agreements “‘carte blanche” to every 
bank, but would only use them when 
absolutely necessary. Our procedure 
is such that we give each requiring 
bank one blanket agreement cover- 
ing all checks which may subse- 
quently be drawn through it, and we 
maintain a register of.those in which 
they are filed. As they are individu- 
ally completed, they contain the 
actual signature of the company sec- 
retary, and not a printed facsimile. 


No General Announcement 


As it was going to take some 
time to have the new form printed 
for the pre-authorized check, we 
did not make any general announce- 
ments to the banks. Whenever a 
bank informed us that they re- 
quired an agreement, we gave it 
to them. Then, when the forms 
arrived, we circularized the eleven 
hundred banks on which we were 
drawing checks, and told them about 
our new forms and the availability of 
the indemnity agreements. Before 
the announcement was made, we had 
filed ninety-five indemnity agree- 
ments, and as a result of the circu- 
larization filed only twenty-two more. 

With the announcement, we gave 
the banks a listing of the checks 
we were drawing, and offered them 
the opportunity of supplying us with 
account or code numbers. Lists with 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Check Plan—Continued 


code numbers were returned to us 
from only twenty-nine banks. In all, 
we received only 119 replies, and 
the majority of them concerned 
changes in bank names because of 
mergers, or slight changes in the ac- 
count names. As the drafts and 
checks had been clearing month after 
month, it is possible that we may 
never have learned of some of these 
changes had we not circularized the 
banks. 

It may be of some interest to 
state at this point that the remarks 
of many of the banks returning our 
lists were gratifying. We were told 
that we were the first company to 
have given them the opportunity to 
check the styling of the names as 
we had them against the way their 
accounts read. They said that con- 
siderable time could be saved in the 
banks if the checks were drawn ex- 
actly as they were set up by them. 
They told us that they were pleased 
to see that our forms were designed 
along the lines of the suggestions of 
the American Bankers Association. 
If nothing else was accomplished by 
our circularization, we at least had 
cemented a feeling of good will and 
cooperation with these banks. 


Answer to Question 


Now for the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Has the pre-authorized check 
plan lived up to company expecta- 
tions?” We, at Pan-American, defi- 
nitely feel that it has. The number 
of policies written on this plan in- 
creases at a more rapid pace than 
ever, and in 1957 this business ac- 
counted for 24% of the paid ordi- 
nary volume in the United States. 

I have related the pre-authorized 
check business to our United States 
volume only because we have not 
extended the plan into our Latin 
American branch offices. The bank- 
ing laws of many of those countries 
are such that checks paid by a bank 
are not returned to the depositors ; 
and then, we are required by their 
laws to issue receipts for all pay- 
ments. Both of these situations are 
certainly not conducive to the suc- 
cessful operation of such a plan. 

At the present time, we are writ- 
ing approximately 5,500 checks cov- 
ering 7,700 policies, and we average 
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1.4 policies per check. Because of 
form design, we can only have a 
maximum of fifteen policies on any 
one check and, so far, we have about 
four or five checks covering ten to 
fourteen policies each. With the 
single policy per draft plan, we re- 
quired that the minimum premium 
per policy be $7.50. Upon changing 
to the multiple-policy procedure, we 
reduced our requirements, and our 
instructions presently call for only 
one policy to meet the $7.50 mini- 
mum, and the additional ones can 
be for lesser amounts. This has en- 
couraged many instances of complete 
families being covered, as it has per- 
mitted policies of smaller amounts 
to be collected through the plan. 
If, however, the one policy with the 
$7.50 premium is removed from the 
plan for any reason, all policies 
which may be combined with it must 
be charged to a direct mode of col- 
lection. 

The only adverse effect that this 
change in minimum premium re- 
quirement had was a reduction in 
our average premium per policy on 
this plan of some $6.00. The aver- 
age premium per policy is now 
$24.00, and the average per check 
is $30.00. This figure of $24.00 is 
higher than the over-all company 
average premium at this time. We 
had anticipated that the average 
size policy would be 15,000, but 
we have fallen a little short of 
our goal and the average is 11,622. 
Yet we feel that the plan is still ac- 
complishing our basic objectives, as 
this, too, is higher than the over-all 
company average size policy. 

We have attempted to keep some 
semblance of a level in the checks 
each month, and we do not permit 
the payment of policy loan interest, 
policy loan principal repayments, or 
dividend reductions to be included 
in the check. Once a year, on the 
policy anniversary, we bill loan in- 
terest and forward dividend state- 
ments, together with the direct bil- 
ling policies. We have not received 
any notable criticism from our in- 
sureds because of the separate han- 
dling, and consequently feel that it 
has no direct relationship to the suc- 
cess or failure of the plan. 

Beginning October 1, 1957, Pan- 
American began to market individ- 
ual accident and sickness policies. 
Our field force has reported that 











the majority of this business is pres- 
ently being sold to our existing 
policyowners, and they state that tie 
pre-authorized check plan has 
played a vital role in these sales, 
inasmuch as ordinary and accident- 
sickness policies can be combined on 
one check. 


Unhonored Checks 


The area of checks returned un- 
honored has been closely studied 
by us, and we have been keeping 
statistics on this for the past four 
years. At the present time, 2% of 
the checks deposited in the local 
depository each month are returned 
after the first presentation. Some 
of these have been automatically pre- 
sented a second time by certain 
clearing banks. Of this 2%, better 
than three-fourths are honored on 
the second presentation. Our latest 
experience has been that .3% of the 
checks deposited result in either a 
lapse or a change of premium collec- 
tion to one of the conventional 
modes. 

To combat and improve this ex- 
perience, we have an _ established 
procedure that if a check is returned 
more than twice within a period of 
any given six months, the policy 
is automatically removed from the 
pre-authorized check plan and the 
insured is not permitted to return 
to this plan of payment. This prac- 
tice will continue to weed out those 
cases on which returned items would 
be prevalent. 

We are also conditioning our field 
force that we want quality business 
and not quantity business on this 
plan, and we make it their respon- 
sibility to make sure that the check- 
ing accounts regularly maintain suf- 
ficient balances. We feel that an im- 
provement can be made with regard 
to the number of returned items, and 
are continuing to work toward that 
end. 

Our spirit of cooperation with the 
banks has been exceedingly great, 
and we have, to date, been faced with 
only five refusals by banks to ac- 
cept our plan. One of these refusal 
was a result of our denial to plac: 
a company deposit in the bank 
There have been a number of banks 
who were at first hesitant to go 
along with us, but a visit to them or 
a letter from our home office con- 
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vinced them that with an indemnity 
agreement, they had nothing to lose 
and much to gain. After all, there 
are many who have opened checking 
accounts for the first time, solely to 
avail themselves of one of these 
check plans to pay insurance pre- 
miums. 

There are a few banks who have 
agreed to honor these checks which 
were placed with them up to a cer- 
tain time, but no more. We occa- 
sionally have the opportunity again 
to approach them about the plan, and 
feel that they will accept it some- 
time in the not too distant future. 


Persistency Experience 


In closing this paper, I would like 
to state that without a doubt the 
most significant fact which makes 
us believe we are getting what we 
expected from this plan is the per- 
sistency experience. Although we 
do not run our persistency report 
by mode of collection, a sample 
testing was made on business which 
had been exposed for two years, and 
it was determined that the persist- 
ency was slightly less than the an- 
nual collections. It was rewarding to 
note that the persistency of the pre- 
authorized check plan is higher than 
that on policies collected directly by 
semi-annual, quarterly or monthly 
modes, and it was like having “frost- 
ing on the cake” to know that the 
persistency of this plan is higher 
than the over-all company picture 
when the percentage was computed, 
disregarding the mode of payment. 


I ASA Interpreter 


CONVERTS PAPER TAPE 


A COMPUTER DEVICE to transfer data 
from punched paper tape to magnetic 
tape has been announced by Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpor- 
ation. 

The new IBM 7765 converter 
writes magnetic tape that can be 
tead by a computer at 15,000 or 
22,500 characters a second. Com- 
panies transmitting data with paper 
tape devices thus can achieve com- 
puter input at several times the 
speed of the fastest direct paper tape 
Input, 

The 7765 is expected to bring 
many paper tape users into the 
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sphere of IBM Tele-processing—the 
transmission and processing of busi- 
ness and scientific data over physi- 
cal distance. 

Previously, for example, a large 
company mailing or telegraphing 
paper tape from field offices to com- 
puter headquarters for centralized 
payroll accounting might have con- 
verted the paper tape to punched 
cards, for relatively slow entry to 
the computer. For somewhat faster 
input, it would have to make a 
second conversion from cards to 
magnetic tape. Now in either case, 
the IBM 7765 will save time over- 
all, reduce punched card costs, and 
minimize the chance of human ‘error 
in the conversion process. * 


UNIVAC Iil 


THE UNIVAC III computer system, 
newest addition to its line of large- 
scale electronic computers, has been 
announced by Remington Rand. A 
“solid state” computer, it is de- 
scribed as having a processing speed 
nine times faster than its predeces- 
sor, Univac II, and offering a 25% 
increase in operating efficiency over 
present data processing systems. 

The term “solid state” refers to the 
fact that the thousands of electron 
tubes standard in older computers 
have been replaced by components 
such as transistors and Ferractors 
whose action depends on the con- 
trolled flow of electrons in solid sub- 
stances. Heat problems and tube 
failures are eliminated, and main- 
tenance is greatly reduced. 

The new system has a “program 
interrupt” feature that automatically 
tells the computer when its pe- 
ripheral equipment has finished a 
task so that it can instantly be put to 
work again. The computer can 


therefore keep all of its associated 
equipment operating at all times. 
This has been achieved by using a 
printed circuit similar to that in 
Larc, the giant computer designed 
by Remington Rand for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The entire contents of a standard 
letter-size file drawer can be stored 
on a single reel of tape and read by 
Univac III in 4.8 minutes. Reading, 
writing and computing can be carried 
on simultaneously, with a reading 
and writing rate of two hundred 
thousand digits a second. Input and 
output of data is five times faster 
than Univac II. 


Communication 


Typewriter communication in 
English can be maintained between 
the Univac III operator and the 
computer itself. Present computers 
require the use of complex mathe- 
matical symbols for this process. 


CONCENTRATED FILING 


THE WRIGHT LINE, INC. announces 
the new Hifiler for open shelf filing. 
Hifiler is designed to concentrate fil- 
ing and utilize the unused area above 
ordinary drawer files, saving up to 
60% in floor space. Filing is faster 
and every record is visible. Errors 
are minimized by indexing. There 
is no protruding hardware to catch 
clothing or take extra space. 

Units are available in five, six, or 
seven shelf heights, with or without 
doors, and for use with legal or let- 
ter size folders. They can also be 
used single or double faced and in 
battery. 
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NO ACTUARY NECESSARY ... 
When you invest in ASE furniture 


Here are two ways to lose money in the insur- 
ance business—insure bad risks and invest in 
unserviceable office furniture. Unfortunately, 
there are no actuarial tables available to assist 
you in determining the life expectancy of office 
furniture. There are good reasons, however, why 
ASE Furniture would rate well if such tables did 
exist. If you buy or specify furniture, the infor- 
mation will be valuable to you. 

The ASE line is complete and versatile—choose 
from a wide range of desks or select ASE L-Units 
to form space-saving Work Stations. These effi- 
cient stations often permit two or more people 


to work effectively in the floor space normally 
required by one person alone. ASE Furniture 
looks better and lasts longer because its clean 
design is structurally solid—will stay rigid under 
heavy loads and constant wear. And ASE finishes 
are far more durable because they are baked on 
Bonderite-treated metal—will resist mars and 
scratches and will never chip off. 

Visit your ASE Dealer and see the complete 
line of ASE Desks, Chairs, Credenzas, Tables, 
Storage Units, Files, L-Units and Bookcase:. 
He’ll be glad to show you additional reasons why 
ASE Furniture is a sound investment. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas « Tables 
Bookcases « Filing Cabinets « Storage Cabinets 
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BE ORIGINAL IN COPYING 


EW THINGS ARE more essential 
Ft business prosperity than the 
amazing growth now taking place in 
the field of reproducing letters and 
documents of all types. New tech- 
niques developed in the last few 
years in the copying of documents, 
letters, blueprints, charts and other 
papers are helping every type and 
size of business, be it a one-girl office 
or a corporation with thousands of 
employees, to increase income, serv- 
ice clients more efficiently, and save 
countless man-hours. 

You may benefit your company— 
and materially increase your own 
chances of getting ahead—if you 
master the secret of using the right 
copying process for the right condi- 
tion. 

Recent improvements in methods 
of offset duplicating have made this 
the most satisfactory and inexpen- 
sive method of producing both large 
and small numbers of copies espe- 
cially for sales letters, bulletins, price 
lists, or for any documents requiring 
color when quality is an important 
consideration. But there’s quite a 
bit to know about the selection of an 
offset duplicator (the operation of 
one, if you’ve chosen carefully, is 
a snap). 


Features to Consider 


In picking an offset duplicator, 
look for such features as: 
A blanket which does not serve as 
conveyor or ejector, but stays in per- 
fect position for its one big job, high- 
fidelity image transfer. 
A removable inking unit to save 
time and speed production. The best 
Ones can be removed and replaced 
with inking units of another color 
within several minutes. 
Three matching scales—on feed- 
board, conveyor table and receiving 
tray—to insure the most rapid and 
accurate positioning of paper and im- 
age, 


Recently a group of offset special- 
ists designed a duplicator which in- 
corporates these features and many 
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other innovations. Called the Photo- 
stat offset duplicator, it has simpli- 
fied, tool-less controls which can be 
operated by anyone. One lever ap- 
plies dampener and ink roller to 
plate and contact between plate and 
blanket is automatic—saving the 
operator six motions each time a 
plate is started. All standard plates 
—paper, acetate and metal—can be 
handled with any type of punching. 
As many as 7200 impressions per 
hour can be obtained from papers 
as small as 3 x 3 inches or as large 
as 11 x 16 inches. Letterheads can 
even be run off at the same time as 
the letter! 

A big help in offices is photo- 
graphic copying. Hospitals, librar- 
ies, colleges and government offices, 
professional men in private practice, 
producers of every commodity from 
oil to overcoats find it a fast, inex- 
pensive source of accurate, perma- 
nent and fraud-proof copies. 

What’s copied? Anything and 
everything from checks to cardio- 
graphs. Several models will copy 
anything that is written, printed, 
drawn, typewritten, blueprinted or 
photographed, as well as photo- 
graphing small objects. The various 
models consist mainly of a large 
camera with a magazine for holding 


a roll of photographically sensitized 
paper and compartments for devel- 
oping and fixing prints within the 
apparatus. No photographic training 
is needed to operate these machines. 
Focusing mechanically to whatever 
size of copy is desired, they produce 
prints with a black-and-white con- 
trast sharp enough to permit the 
copying of drawings, blueprints, 
maps and records at reduced size 
with no loss of legibility. The accu- 
racy of these copies is attested to by 
the fact that they are accepted as 
evidence by courts in lieu of original 
documents. 


Photocopiers come in several sizes. 
Especially suited to the needs of the 
small office is an instant copier, 
which occupies less than two square 
feet of space on a desk or table and 
can be used under any normal office 
lighting to make copies of typed, 
written or printed material. Up to 
five black-on-white copies a minute, 
which come out of the machine dry 
and ready for immediate use, can be 
made with push-button operation on 
ordinary uncoated paper from one 
photo-sensitive matrix. Copies can 
be made on the back as well as the 
front of the sheet—another time- 
and-money saver. 

(Continued on page 62) 




















JACK TAYLOR 
Customer Relations Manager 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


pews CARDS—vital in keeping 
payroll and job cost records— 


offer a wide number of variations to 
fit the individual company’s needs. 
Whether you have only an office 
group, a production and office com- 
bination, or production alone, there’s 
a special time card. Non-profit or- 
ganizations, such as hospitals, also 
have their needs answered in a time 
card’s special design. 

The key to the proper time card 
lies in your particular need. All, of 
course, are based on keeping records 
required by Federal law. The De- 
partment of Labor’s wage and hour 
division requires time cards to be 
kept for a period of two years. These 
are the source documents for proof 
of hours worked. 


Major Divisions 


The two main divisions are time 
cards for payroll and time cards for 
job production operations. There 
are also cards combining the two. 
From these are determined your 
payroll costs and all supplementary 
information such as deductions for 
withholding tax, old age benefits, in- 
surance, hospitalization, or any spe- 
cial deductions. Since the cards are 
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designed for each employee’s use, 
half the record keeping is accom- 
plished by the time the card reaches 
the auditing and payment point. 
With the employee’s signature, upon 
receipt of payment, your record is 
complete and ready for filing. 

Time cards also show irregular 
registrations when the employee en- 
ters late or leaves early as well as 
incentive pay and overtime. Possi- 
bly no other record will supply as 
much current financial information 
as will a completed time card. Yet 
cards cost approximately one-half a 
cent apiece. 


Various Sizes 


These cards are made in a wide 
range of sizes from 31345 by 5% 
inches to 5134, by 85% inches. One 
can be tailored to meet your exact 
requirements. The stock is strong, 
stiff cylindrical-rolled sulphite tag 
board. The smooth finish will ac- 
commodate pen and ink, thus provid- 
ing clear and legible entries when 
pay computations are made. They 
are rotary cut to perfect alignment in 
the time clock. Since they are free 
of lint, this aids in keeping the time 
clock in tip-top condition. 

Payroll cards are selected on the 
basis of the pay period. This may be 
weekly, bi-weekly, or semi-monthly. 
Beyond this, the cards reach an im- 
practical size. 


TIPS 
ON TIME 
CARDS 


Time registrations may be made 
across the card, down, or up. The 
horizontal registration is the oldest, 
while the vertical registrations speed 
the auditing process by direct sub- 
traction to secure the number of 
hours worked. Each individual’s pay 
is computed on the card and pay 
check written from this information. 


Spaces Provided 


A weekly time card has space for 
each day showing when the individ- 
ual arrived at work, when he left for 
lunch, his return from lunch, and 
quitting time. Extra spaces are pro- 
vided for either extra time or over- 
time. Daily totals may be figured 
with weekly total at the end of the 
pay period. There is a special card 
for a three shift operation with 
twenty-two spaces to allow for lunch 
periods in each shift. 

A bi-weekly card also shows 
this information but has double the 
number of spaces. These are smal ef 
than the weekly so the card is oily 
slightly bigger. Printed numbers 1- 
dicate whether the days of the mor th 
are from one to fourteen or fifteen 
to thirty-one. This eliminates cc1- 
fusion in payroll computation so 0 1€ 
week will not be audited instead of 
another. 

Another way to speed auditing is 
with a two color card. This is 4 

(Continued on page 62) 
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MAKING POSITIVE PHOTOCOPIES? 


Save time, labor, and materials with the new PHOTOSTAT® Positive Process 


Here’s a new process that does in one step what you used to do 
in two. 

The Photostat Positive Process completely skips the negative 
step and provides direct positive prints. As a result, you save 
considerable time, labor and material. 


Does many jobs. Besides being a most efficient producer of 
positive prints, the Photostat Positive Process will do every- 
thing any office copier will do. Still more... it will even make 
en’argements and reductions. 


Se-ves many fields. Any organization now using a multi- 
m: chine copying installation would be smart to look into the 
PI >tostat Positive Process. Banks find it useful in recording 
sig atures. Insurance companies, schools, oil companies, and 
ot! er industries find it a fast way to get positive copies. 

or an analysis of your reproduction costs and methods, 
co. tact your nearest Photostat Corporation sales office. A 


representative will be glad to advise you on the procedures 
best suited to your particular needs. 


®Registered Trademark of Photostat Corporation 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION MEANS ALL THESE... 
PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplies 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 





Time Cards—from page 60 


weekly card but all irregular regis- 
trations are printed in large red 
sections. These are then spotted in- 
stantly in computation. 

Normally, several minutes must 
elapse between each time registration. 
However, a special card, clipped on 
the edge each time a registration is 
made, permits registrations within a 
minute of each other. This is par- 
ticularly desired when employees 
may not be working standard hours 
in one location but are permitted to 
come and go within an over-all al- 
lotted time. Actual time spent at 
work, even if only a minute, is re- 
corded. 

Job cards are designed to figure 
the elapsed time for each operation 
in specialized job work. The cards 
may be used daily by each employee 
or several employees. In this latter 
category, the card would follow the 
work and time stamps are made by 
each employee as a particular opera- 
tion is started and stopped. 

A combination card not only 
shows the hours worked by the em- 
ployee, but the time spent on each 
individual order passing through his 
work station. This is also space for 
overtime registrations. 

Since job pay is often based on 
incentive, there is a card for this. 
It shows the machine number, part, 
rate, minimum parts per hour, what 
is required, and what is finished. 
Based on this, the incentive pay is 
computed. Space is also provided for 
foreman approval. 

Next time you need time cards, 
analyze your operations. Perhaps a 
different card will give you more 
information than you now have. 


CORE STORAGE 


QUADRUPLED MAGNETIC core stor- 
age capacity for the solid-state IBM 
1401 data processing system has 
been introduced. By addition of the 
new IBM 1406 core storage unit, 
a total of up to sixteen thousand po- 
sitions is now available for various 
card and tape configurations of the 
versatile system. The previous 
maximum core memory capacity of 
the 1401 for storing data and op- 
erating instructions was four thou- 
sand positions. 
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The expanded storage capacity 
enables the IBM 1401 to handle a 
far wider range of business appli- 
cations with greater throughput. 
With the system’s new ability to 
accommodate increased volumes of 
stored data, the need for multiple 
passes of data is also greatly re- 
duced. Since the 1401 employs vari- 
able length data and program in- 
struction words to achieve maximum 
utilization of the magnetic core 
storage, its new sixteen thousand- 
character memory is the equivalent 
of substantially larger memories in 
data processing systems which em- 
ploy fixed record length data or in- 
structions. 


MAGNETIC LEDGER SHEET 


A NEW LEDGER SHEET for auto- 
matic accounting machines—featur- 
ing “stripes” of magnetic recording 
tape—has been announced by Bann 
Incorporated. The new ledger sheets 
feature consistent signal output, re- 
liability of performance, savings in 
time and operating costs, and less 
wear on the read head. 

Called “Bann Machine Forms 
That Memorize,” the sheets are de- 
signed for the Burroughs Sensi- 
tronic Posting Machine, which uses 
a magnetic recording and reading 
system for bookkeeping computation. 

By means of magnetic tracks on 
the back side of the sheet, recording 
heads in the machines “read” the 
new information on the ledger, re- 
cord the new entries, and automati- 
cally update balances—all within a 
matter of seconds. “Bann Machine 
Forms That Memorize” will be 
tailored to the particular needs of in- 
dividual customers, it- is announced. 


Original Copying—from page 59 


Here’s another economical trick 
you should know: both the copicrs 
and offset duplicators work as well 
with “matte” reproductions as with 
the more expensive glossy copies. 

Newest developments have been 
in the field of microfilm—not only 
8, 16, and 35 mm negatives, but also 
70 and 105 mm. The larger nega- 
tives offer all the space-saving and 
safe-storage advantages of microfilm 
and capture every detail of the orig- 
inal, producing prints which are 
often much better than the original. 
These advantages make them ideal 
for use in drafting and design work 
as well as in the preservation of 
records. 


Projector 


Specially designed for use with 
larger negatives is a new camera-and- 
projector known as the Photostat® 
Statfile Recorder which can photo- 
graph subjects as large as 60 x 120 
inches and give back single or multi- 
ple prints in any size up to 42 x 60 
inches! Especially valuable for engi- 
neering drawings, it can duplicate 
any kind of office records speedily 
and economically. 

Advances have also been made 
with microfilm. Enlarged copies may 
be obtained quickly and automati- 
cally by attaching an enlarger to a 
photocopying machine. Prints 36 x 
48 inches can be made from 35 mm 
negatives, and 18 x 24 inches from 
16 mm negatives. On photocopy ma- 
chines that have a predetermined 
cycle control, as many as 399 prints 
may be made just by pressing a 
button ! 


Maintenance 


Will maintenance of copying 
equipment be a problem? Not likely. 
Many photocopying installations are 
over twenty-five years old and their 
maintenance has been less expensive 
than the previous cost of typewriter 
ribbons. 

Being the office expert may bring 
you praise—and more tangible re- 
wards as well—for your efficiency. 
Try it—it’s one time when copying 
pays! 
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Plain talk about machine dictation: 
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of dictating machines?”’ 
ly If a $7,500-a-year man dictates only 5 letters a day, —to easily get all their good ideas down on paper. 
ims Edison Voicewriter s best models, for him and his Check the full Edison line—backed by the most 
secretary, will pay for themselves in just under 14 respected name in the industry, and by the nation- 
5a months!* And not only does this put your organ- wide Edison Voicewriter service organization—for 
ind ization dollars—and hours—ahead on paperwork the Edison system that will give your organization 
ilm each day, but best of all, it gives your people tangible profits and greater efficiency. 
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- “With Midgetape, | get all the facts 
right .. . on the first try!” 


“With my Edison Voicewriter, | get 


“With my Edison Envoy, | talk away my work 
g a correspondence out twice as fast...” 


- On magnetic tape at a very low cost!” 


Busy executives and “‘volume” correspon- 

dents agree the full-featured Voicewriter 

helps get all written work down on paper 

faster. It’s like an extra right hand. And 

it’s always available—even for dictating 
ying after hours, at home or in the car. 


New Edison Envoy is a magnetic tape dictating 
machine for heavy duty use. Ideal for recording 
interviews . . . telephone conversations . . . dic- 
tating correspondence, reports, memos. Enables 
anyone to enjoy the savings and convenience of 
machine dictation on a modest budget. 


The battery-operated portable Midgetape 
weighs only 3 Ibs. Records on tape any- 
where. Ideal for verbal note-taking . . . on- 
the-spot recording of interviews, confer- 
ences .. . beats longhand note taking by a 
mile—for speed, convenience and accuracy. 
cely. 
» are 
heir 


) To: Edison Voicewriter (BI-7), West Orange, New Jersey 
isive 


I want the whole story on Edison Voicewriter systems . . . and 
how they can help me in my organization. I’m interested in 
ZC Voicewriter; 1] Envoy; 1 Midgetape. 


Edison Voicewriter Name Title 


Department 


Get the full story— Mail coupon today 
‘ for further details on Voicewriter dic- 
river tating systems, and how they’ll meet 
your own special needs. 
ring 
re 
ncy. 
ying 
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A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange,N. J. 
News In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


—_ CABINETS 
Card File 
: Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
. Folders 
. Index Tabs 
. Supports 


PREVENTION 

. Burglary Alarms 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 

112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. rare Equipment 

128. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 

141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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109. 
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Payroll 


145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
118. 
106. 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Sorters 

Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 
3| 


. Composing 


Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-Filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 


. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
150. 
34. 


35. 


139. 
36. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Collators 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 


4| 


49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 

Chair Cushions 


. Currency Trays 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
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. Air Conditioners 
51. 
143. 
52. 
53. 
134, 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 
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PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


SALES 
132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
117. 
104. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 
Photocopying 
Thin (Copy) 
Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
100. Promotional Gifts 
66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
151. Computer Centers 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
146. Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justitier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagramming 

130. Building Evaluation 

147. Emblems and Awards 

126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

148. Signs 
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Obituaries 


Brainard: Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., 
ior vice president, treasurer and a 


Companies, died May $3lst following a 
brief illmess. He was 54 years old. Mr. 
Brainard joined the Aetna Life organi- 
zation in 1927 and after experience in 
the bond department of the Aetna Casu- 
alty and Surety Company, was trans- 
ferred to the investment department in 
1930 and appointed assistant treasurer 
of the Aetna Life in 1935. : 

He was subsequently named to a simi- 
lar post in the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company and the Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Company. In 1948, he was advanced 
to vice president and in 1957 was named 
senior vice president and treasurer. He 
was elected to the boards of directors of 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies in 
1956 

Mr. Brainard served as a director of 
the Hartford Hospital, the Institute for 
Living, the Bushnell Memorial and the 
Newington Home for Crippled Children. 
He was formerly a member of the budget 
committee of the Community Chest and 
the finance committee of the YMCA. 
For more than ten years, Mr. Brainard 
served as treasurer of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund. 

He was formerly a commissioner of the 
Metropolitan District and had served as 
president of the Hartford Board of Police 
Commissioners. He also served as vice 
president of the board of trustees of 
Kent School and as a trustee of Oxford 
School. He was a member of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, West Hartford. He 
was a trustee of Society for Savings and 
a director of the Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company, the Arrow-Hart & Hege- 
man Electric Company, the Hartford 
Courant Company, the Fafnir Bearing 
Company and the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Company. 

Mr. Brainard was a great grandson of 
the founder of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, and was 
the son of Morgan B. Brainard, who 
served as the fourth president of the 
company and as chairman until his 
death in 1957. 


Fowler: Thomas N. Fowler, chairman of 
the board of the Sunset Life Insurance 
Company, Olympia, died May 23rd. Mr. 
Fowler was born in Minneapolis in 
1894. He was a senior member of the 
law firm of Brethorst, Fowler, Bateman, 
Reed & McClure, Seattle, Washington. 
In 1939, Mr. Fowler joined the board of 
directors of the Sunset Life and was 
chairman of the board for the past ten 
years until his final illness in March of 
this year. Mr. Fowler was past potentate 
of Niles Temple of the Shrine and a 
38rd degree Mason. He was past district 
governor and past international director 
of Lions International. 


Caster: Louis E. Caster, president of 
Commerce Insurance Company, Chicago, 
died May 15 at the age of 63. Death was 
appsrently caused by a _ heart attack. 
Commerce Insurance Company was 
formed on January 15th of this year, 
M< merger with the Income Indemnity, 
of v hich Mr. Caster had been a principal, 
and Jefferson Life Company. 

M~. Caster was president of the Rock- 
ford Colonial Baking Company, chairman 
of t:e Rainbo Bread Co., of Aurora and 
a di-ector of Peoria Colonial Baking Co. 
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He was a president of WREX-TV, Rock- 
ford and of WCOV-TV, Oklahoma City. 
A board member of the Third National 
Bank of Rockford. Mr. Caster was presi- 
dent of the Northern Illinois Medical 
Service (Blue Shield), and of Illinois Hos- 
pital Service, Inc. (Blue Cross). 


Graham: Louis L. Graham, vice presi- 
dent and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, Kansas City, died June 5 after 
an illness of nine weeks. He was 77. 
Beginning as chief claim adjuster for BMA 
in 1913, Mr. Graham was named director 
of field service in 1934 and was elected 
to the board of directors the same year. 
He was named vice president in charge of 
claim and field service departments in 
1940, and in 1951 was named chairman of 
the claims committee. He had been as- 
sistant superintendent of the Great West- 
ern Life Insurance Company before join- 
ing BMA. 

Mr. Graham had been secretary of the 
International Claim Association for more 
than thirty years and was president of the 
Association in 1927-28. He was a member 
of the Kansas City Club, Indian Hills 
Country Club, the Ararat Shrine and 
Mystic Shrine in Kansas City, and was 
a 32nd degree Mason. 


Arrington: R. Turner Arrington, treas- 
urer of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, died May 17th of a heart at- 
tack at the age of 58. Mr. Arrington 
joined Life of Virginia’s actuarial depart- 
ment in 1924, and was made manager of 
that department in 1936. In 1947 he was 
named an assistant secretary, in 1952 an 
assistant vice president and in 1954 
treasurer. Mr. Arrington was a past presi- 
dent of the Middle Atlantic Actuarial 
Chib, a past president of the Virginia 
Military Institute Club of Richmond, and 
an organizer and former treasurer of the 
VMI Foundation. He was a member of 
St. Pauls Episcopal Church, Richmond, 
and was secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia. He was a deputy to the Gen- 
eral Convention, Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1949, 1952 and 1955. 


Reiche: William A. Reiche, secretary of 
West Coast Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, died suddenly May IIth after 
being stricken while at work. Death 
was due to a coronary blood clot. Born 
in Salt Lake City in 1905, Mr. Reiche 
entered the insurance business with Cali- 
fornia-Western States in 1928, working 
first in Salt Lake City, and then Sacra- 
mento. In 1944 he joined West Coast 
Life in San Francisco. He became con- 
troller in 1947, and was named secretary 
in 1955. 


Page: Wilburn L. Page, director of pub- 
lic relations of the Great American Re- 
serve Insurance Company, Dallas, died 
unexpectedly May 26. Mr. Page was re- 
cently elected vice chairman of the 
Southern Round Table of Life Adver- 
tisers Association and vice president of 
the Dallas Insurance Club. Before join- 
ing Great American Reserve in 1952 he 
was associated with the Rominger Ad- 
vertising Agency. During World War II 
he was administrative assistant to the 
commanding office, Air Force Technical 
School and was civilian personnel director 
at the McCook, (Neb.) Air Field. In 
1946 he served as campaign director of 
the Texas USO Fund Drive. From 1949- 
51 Mr. Page was campaign director, Texas 


Heart Association State Fund Campaign. 
He also served in official capacities for 
the Dallas Health Museum Fund Cam- 
paign and Dallas Cancer Crusades. Mr. 
Page was chairman of the board of Dallas 
Cancer Society 1955-57 and served as 
chairman of the Finance Committee 1958- 
59. He was also a member of the General 
Agents and Managers Club, the Ad- 
vertising Club of Dallas and the Dallas 
Association of Life Underwriters. He 
was formerly general manager of the 
Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce. 


Herron: C. M. Herron, vice president and 
manager of the Mississippi Valley sales 
division of the Life and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Tennessee. died early in 
May at the age of 65. Mr. Herron began 
his Life and Casualty career forty years 
ago as an agent in Memphis, Tennessee. 
After serving in a variety of field man- 
agement | yoo he became a vice presi- 
dent and division manager twenty-five 
years ago. 


Bean: Holt Bean, a member of the 
board of directors of the Life and Casu- 
alty Insurance Company of Tennessee, 
died early in May at the age of 69. 
Following services as vice president, Mr. 
Bean retired after twenty-two years with 
the company on April 15, 1956. He be- 
came a director of the company in Febru- 
ary, 1951 and continued in that capacity 
following retirement. 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
COVERAGE 


MILLIONS OF AMERICAN families 
have a possible $125,000,000,000 of 
added protection under their life in- 
surance programs through the acci- 
dental death clauses in their policies, 
reports the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. This amount is in addition to 
the $534,000,000,000 of face amount 
life insurance. Total payments of 
$57,000,000 were made by the na- 
tion’s life insurance companies last 
year under clauses providing addi- 
tional indemnity for accidental death, 
usually equal to the face amount of 
the policies. 


GROUP FOR STATE 
EMPLOYEES 


A BILL TO PROVIDE low-cost group 
life insurance on an optional basis 
for employees of the State of Rhode 
Island was given final passage by 
the state legislature and sent to the 
governor for signature. 

The measure is designed to pro- 
vide financial security for the 
families of deceased workers, doing 
away with a former practice of con- 
tinuing a dead employee’s salary for 
the remainder of the fiscal year for 
the benefit of his survivors. 
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Male Female Age Male Female 





$1,879.20 $2,122.80 55 $2,062.80 $2,230.80 
1,424.40 1,639.20 65 1,652.40 1,808.40 
961.20 1,114.80 75 1,249.20 1,376.40 
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Annual Premium Retirement Annuity 
(per $100. of annual premium) 


Life Inc. @ 65 
(10 years certain) 
Age Cash Value @ 65 Male Female 
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35 $4,325.00 $27.25 $24.26 
45 2,500.00 15.75 14.03 
55 1,043.00 6.57 5.85 


We suggest you compare these rates with any in the 
industry. A talk with us will prove of interest to you. 
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STANLEY |. DINGMAN 
Director of Public Relations 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


HE PROBLEM with which I shall 

deal is how to improve internal 
communications. I’d like to lead into 
this with a general discussion of 
communications. I feel that before 
we can improve the product, we 
have to know what it is and what it 
is intended to do. 

Perhaps we can simplify commu- 
nications by defining it as the art 
of conveying information, ideas or 
attitudes from one person to an- 
other. 


Why Communicate? 


Now we might ask ourselves, 
“Why communicate ?”: There is only 
one answer to that question. , We 
communicate in the hope of mold- 
ing the attitudes and actions of 
others into a pattern acceptable to 
us. In the small talk and chit-chat 
We carry on in social groups we may 
have no other purpose than to have 
our listeners think we are pretty 
good feliows. Sometimes the failure 
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A 


idea can be 


to communicate this 
quite devastating. 

The so-called internal communica- 
tions of business, however, is more 
often concerned with achieving these 
five goals: 


1. A better understanding of the 
American economy and its advan- 
tages. 


2. A better understanding of man- 
agement objectives and problems. 


3. Better public relations. 
4. Better employee morale. 


5. A more profitable business. 

These are rather long-range goals 
and they are achieved only by ef- 
fective day-to-day communications, 
some of which may concern activities 
seemingly far removed from the five 
major goals. The manner in which 
these every day communications are 
handled, however, does have a defi- 
nite bearing upon the long-range 
goals. 

We communicate with people be- 
cause we want them to do something. 
Either we want them to accomplish 
specific tasks or we want them to 
assume certain attitudes which will 


make the performance of our own 
tasks easier or more effective. 

There are six steps to evoking 
these responses. The first of these 
is intent. This implies, of course, 
the need for having a clearly defined 
objective in mind. It also requires 
a genuine desire to maintain an 
equitable balance of benefits. The 
man who feels he is getting the short 
end of the stick will not be very 
receptive to your communication. 


Content and Medium 


The second and third steps, con- 
tent and medium, are inter-related. 
Unless the intent is transformed 
into specific spoken or written policy 
statements, it is just a generality. 
So the content of the communication 
must be in line with and support the 
intent. Then it must be suitable to 
the medium selected, and the me- 
dium must be the one best suited or 
available to reach the desired audi- 
ence. It must also be put into effec- 
tive form. 

Which medium is to be used will 
depend upon many local and spe- 

(Continued on the next page) . 
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cial conditions. It must be adapted 
to the organization and the immedi- 
ate conditions. 

The fourth step is impact. If the 
message is sound and the medium 
suitable, it will have an impact on 
the audience. Just how strong the 
impact will be, again varies with 
circumstances. The aim of the com- 
municator is to make it as strong as 
possible to insure action in the di- 
rection desired. 

The fifth is opinion change. This 
is the first effect which the commu- 
nication must produce if we expect 
people to act. There will be no 
change in the receiver unless there 
is an effect on his opinion. If the 
message is in line with his previous 
thinking, it will be strengthened and 
pushed into action. 

The final step is behavior or ac- 
tion. If there is no action, then 
the communication has failed. 


Considerations in Action 


Now what are some of the con- 
siderations involved in getting this 
action which is the hallmark of suc- 
cessful communication? Some re- 
cent tests indicate that the credibility 
of the communicator is an import- 
ant factor in the acceptance of his 
message. This credibility is judged 
on the communicator’s expertness 
and his trustworthiness. Expertness 
is based on the communicator’s posi- 
tion, background and leadership. It 
is the measure of the extent to which 
he is considered a source of valid 
assertions. Trustworthiness is the 
audience evaluation of the communi- 
cator’s intent to make those valid 
assertions. 

The experimental evidence indi- 
cates that these attitudes of the au- 
dience significantly affect the extent 
of the audience response and the di- 
rection of that response. Whether 
the source has a high or low degree 
of credibility does not materially af- 
fect the amount learned, but the 
high-credibility source does make a 
marked difference in the change of 
opinion. 

Opinion change is necessary for 
accceptance of new ideas and new 
directives, so it is extremely impor- 
tant that the communicator establish 
a high degree of credibility. 


In general, there are two methods 
of communications open to business 
communicators. He conveys his 
ideas and information either orally 
or in writing. Which of the two 
he uses will depend a lot upon the 
circumstances. If the audience is 
small, oral communication may be 
the most satisfactory. If the prob- 
lem is to reach a large audience 
over a continuing period of time, 
he may find that written, or printed 
communication is more effective. 


Associated with Management 


From the limited research that 
has been done in this field, it would 
appear that oral communication is 
faster but that the printed word has 
more credibility. One important 
reason for this is that company 
newspapers or bulletins tend to be 
associated directly with management. 
They, therefore, tend to be credited 
with a larger measure of expertness 
and trustworthiness which we have 
already seen as_ necessary for 
credibility. 

There are some additional con- 
siderations, which may be helpful 
when it comes to actually presenting 
material to your audience. 

One of these is that judgments 
are affected by the order of presen- 
tation. The point of view given first 
in a communication containing con- 
tradictory information will be most 
influential unless there is a break 
between the units presenting the 
different points of view. 

The moral of this, of course, is 
obvious. If you have to put the bit- 
ter with the better, put the better 
first. Should it be necessary to carry 
follow-up stories on the same sub- 
ject, it would appear advisable to 
always restate the “pros” of the ar- 
gument. However, if it is known in 
advance that the item will run in 
one or more parts it will undoubt- 
edly be best to use the last part to 
convey the desired response. When 
there is a significant interval be- 
tween the times when two conflicting 
statements are made, the one ap- 
pearing last is likely to be the most 
effective in changing attitudes. 

Another interesting consideration 
that the attitudes of individuals will 
vary from their original positions in 
direct ratio to the amount of change 

(Continued on page 70) 
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ig Company Group Benefits for Small Business ? 
tate Mutual’s PLANNED BUSINESS Insurance Says “Yes’ 


Planned Business, a new and exclusive concept by 
State Mutual of America to help business men plan 
and provide for the financial welfare of themselves 
and their organization, now offers low-cost, big- 
company group insurance benefits to concerns 
with as few as 10 employees. 


To firms of any size it helps management measure 
and mect their most urgent group insurance need 
first... whether it be life insurance protection, 
basic hospital and medical expense, major medical 
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coverage, disability income or retirement pension 
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see is your nearest State Mutual agent or group 
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advocated in a communication when 
the communicator is considered 
trustworthy. So the stronger the 
appeal the greater the change. 

There is an exception to this. The 
change will not follow to the same 
degree, if at all, when the issue in- 
volves a deep-seated attitude or be- 
lief. Strong appeals here can have 
a “boomerang” effect. 

Although strong appeals are sug- 
gested as bringing greater change, 
care must be exercised in using an 
emotional approach as there is some 
indication that non-emotional lan- 
guage is more effective. Such an 
emotion as fear, for example, can 
produce an effect contrary to that 
desired. 

Results of one test indicate that a 
strong fear-arousing appeal will not 
produce as favorable a response nor 
as permanent an effect as a more 
moderate, impersonal presentation. 

Despite all these things I have 
been discussing, we at the John Han- 
cock have communications problems. 
Some of them we have been able to 
solve, and perhaps what we have 
done will give you ideas on how to 
solve some of your own. I am sure 
that most of the thoughts I will 
present will not be new to you. Many 
of you, no doubt, are using many of 
them in your own activities. I hope, 
however, that I may recall to you 
some techniques you have not 
thought about recently or that I may 
suggest some modifications that will 
help to make your present activities 
more effective. 


The Application 


One of our great American au- 


thors, when asked to what she at- 
tributed her success replied, “The 
secret lies in the application of the 
seat of the pants to the seat of the 
chair.” What she meant, of course, 
was that if we wish to accomplish 
something we must work at it. 

Some of our problems remain u- 
solved, not because we don’t know 
what to do, but rather because we 
do not always put our whole efforts 
to the task. There are many things 
which I know we should be doing 
in our own organization that we 
just don’t get around to doing. One 
of these is visiting with the heads 
of our many departments. In such 
a person-to-person atmosphere we 
can learn a lot about the other fel- 
low’s operation and we have a 
chance to explain what we are doing. 
The trouble is that “cracker barrel” 
communications, although pleasant, 
is tremendously time-consuming. 

If you’re going to get your job 
done you just don’t have enough 
hours left to seek out individuals and 
tell them about your problems, your 
goals and your accomplishments. 
And if you did have the time, you 
couldn’t always fit it into the other 
fellow’s schedule. 

So, the answer to that problem is 
mass communication. At the John 
Hancock we publish a weekly news- 
paper. A readership survey under- 
taken with the cooperation of Boston 
University sums up the objectives 
of employee publications, which we 
feel that our weekly paper meets 
favorably. These objectives are: 

1. To educate and inform employees 
about their company’s operations, 
products, and people. 

2. To report and interpret company 
finances and economics to employees. 


3. To give recognition for individual 
and group accomplishments. 

4. To develop company pride, loy. 
alty, and spirit. 

5. To promote health and safety 
practices in plants. 
6. To bridge the gap between the 
job and the home. 

The cardinal objective among 
these is unquestionably the con. 
tinued education of both salaried and 
wage employees. 


Works for Management 


The internal publication can work 
equally well on the management 
level, which is comparable to the 
audience which you are trying to 
inform about your activities and ac- 
complishments. 

Its use depends primarily upon two 
factors: An audience large enough 
to justify its staff and production 
costs, and a sufficient supply of news 
and informative material to permit 
its being produced on a periodic 
schedule. Personally, I would not 
recommend a formal publication 
such as a monthly magazine or a 
weekly newspaper for an audience 
of less than 1,000. 

Most of you are familiar with the 
internal communications methods | 
have mentioned. Perhaps you have 
tried them all, and have found them 
of but limited use to you. If so, | 
can add but one other thought. Talk 
with the people you want to reach. 
Tell them how much you want to 
let them know what your activities 
are. Ask for their suggestions. They 
may be the very ones who will have 
the ideas to help you solve you 
problems of internal communi- 
cations. 





NO TERM WITH MUTUAL FUNDS! 


Our modern and qualified representatives are selling a balanced program of savings and family protection (guaranteed 
dollars) along with an equity investment (variable dollars) in mutual funds. This program does not make use of term 
insurance—in fact, we have yet to sell that first program consisting of this temporary class of insurance. Instead, various 
forms of permanent insurance are used, and in record breaking policy sizes! If you are desirous of letting mutual funds 
carry you to new heights in solid life sales, average policy size, and commission income—with field proven sales mate- 
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. +. Seeing the FULL picture 


is absolutely essential to success in today’s com- 
petitive insurance market. Producers must be 
able to accurately answer questions which funda- 
mentally reduce to one basic question, “Where 
should I place my insurance and Why?” 


The ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY has been 
helping to give you the answers for over 50 years, 
by presenting a picture of the in- 

surance industry in its entirety, en- 

abling producers to see the full 

picture and to present it more 

lucidly to their clients and pros- 

pects. We feel there are unique 

advantages inherent in the presentation of this 
information in our annual REPORTS. These 
advantages stem from the organization, built with 
integrity into one of the most respected, unbiased 
authorities in the field, providing our editors 
with the most comprehensive compilation of in- 
surance data available. 


Seeing the full picture in exhibits on operating 
results, operating expenses and classes and 
amounts of business in force provides the advan- 
tages of comparison between companies results. 
BEST’S Rating Function offers searching exami- 
nations by our staff in the form of complete 
critical analyses, summary opinions and recom- 
mendations for qualifying companies. You can 
be sure of accurate unrivalled insights with 
BEST’S LIFE REPORTS with LIFE NEWS just 
$30.00 per copy. 
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Jacob V. Albrecht (13) 
T. Grant Anderson (3) 
Marc W. Arneson (5) 
Alvin F. Bahlmann (1) 
Donald H. Barkley (2) 
Corwin K. Barnhart (4) 
Samuel T. Beach (4) 

John R. Berger, Jr. (1) 
Carl F. Bockelman (9) 
William V. Bottler (1) 
Walter T. Burmeister (7) 
Carleton G. Case (15) 
James S. Cline (1) 

Melvin I. Crumrine (6) 
Oliver J. Curfman (8) 
Frederick A. Dettmann (2) 
Alvin E. DeWeerth (2) 
Lammert H. DeWeerth (10) 
Roland F. Ebert (2) 
Albert Felmet, CLU (12) 
Virgil H. Folkers, CLU (9) 
Kenneth R. Fox (2) 

Fred W. Gamm (4) 

Fred W. Guinsler (3) 
Hilbert H. Hantelman (8) 
Carl F. Hanusa (8) 
Samuel J. Harke (12) 
Delbert L. Hartman (1) 


Lloyd H. Hartman (1) 
Estes K. Hasselbring (9) 
Ernest L. Hax (7) 

Harry C. Hendrickson (2) 
Edwin H. Holmberg (3) 
Frank J. Hummel (9) 
Lawrence E. Hunze (1) 
Harold C. F. Jeckel (2) 
Melvin S. Johnson (4) 
Esther Kohagen (2) 
Leonard C. Kramer (8) 

|. B. Krienke (9) 

William A. LeCook (8) 
Harold C. Ling (7) 
Lawrence A. Lubben (6) 
Frederick H. Lueck (13) 
Benton Luedecke (8) 
Herold J. A. Lueders (1 I) 
Milford W. McGaughey (1) 
Gladys H. Marten (13) 
Harold W. Mattke (2) 
Robert C. Meyer (5) 
Jerry J. Moerbe (3) 
Rudy R. Myers (2) 

Darrel D. Nichols (1) 
Robert A. Nistad (2) 
Clarence A. Norcross (4) 
George A. Novotne (1) 


( ) Figure indicates number of 
years the award has been won. 


Litheran Mutual 


life insurance 
company 


Home Office @ Waverly, lowa 


Gertrude Nybakken (5) 
John H. Oltmann (5) 

Jae E. Oney (1) 

Herbert A. Oster (9) 
Harold A. Palmer (6) 
Edward H. Pape (2) 
John M. Park (11) 

D. E. Peters (6) 

Albert C. Printz (5) 
Harvey C. Raasch (8) 
George C. Rausch (8) 
Lloyd T. Reed (2) 
Howard F. Ritter (7) 
Paul J. Rudlaff (1) 

Arthur R. Sadow (1) 
Erwin G. Schrank (3) 
Dale E. Shambaugh (1) 
Ellsworth H. Shields (8) 
George H. Sielschott (9) 
Harold E. Struckmann (4) 
Merle E. Sullivan (1) 

Paul W. Swanson (2) 
George W. Thiemann (4) 
Merton O. Todd (2) 
Harold T. Voigt (3) 
Lewis N. Williams (1) 
Arthur W. Winkelhake, CLU (9) 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Insured's Notice of Injury Two Years 
After Such Held Unreasonable and 
Company Not Bound by Policy 


The insured, Warren G. Brunke, 
purchased a policy of airline trip 
insurance in Chicago, Illinois to 
cover a round trip via Delta Air- 
lines from that city to Augusta, 
Georgia. The policy was issued by 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association. He left Chicago on 
April 5, 1955, and was preparing 
to return from Augusta on April 11, 
1955. He took a taxi arranged for 
by the airline from his hotel in Au- 
gusta to reach the airport. Enroute 
to the airport the taxi was in a col- 
lision resulting in severe injuries to 
the insured. He was in the hospital 
ten weeks and was unable to re- 
turn to work for about a year. He 
questioned his lawyer about a claim 
against the airline and received ad- 
vice that no liability existed. His 
brother inquired of him if he had a 
Claim against the insurance com- 
pany. He could not find the origi- 
nal policy but procured a specimen 
and had his attorney, in the Spring 
of 1957, write the company stating 
the loss and, in return, claim forms 
were furnished and returned to the 
company in August of 1957. 

The policy provided for coverage 
while in or upon any premises or 
surface vehicle used for passengers 
and arranged for by the airline for 
the purpose of continuing the air 
trip. Certain medical benefits were 
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provided in the event injuries oc- 
curred. 

The policy further provided that 
written notice must be given to the 
company within twenty days after 
the occurrence of any loss or as soon 
thereafter as is reasonably possible. 
Proofs must be furnished within 
ninety days after the date of the 
loss. Failure to furnish such proofs 
within that time would not invali- 
date the claim if it was not reason- 
ably possible to give proof within 
such time, and that proof was fur- 
nished as soon as reasonably pos- 
sible. 

After claim was denied, suit was 
filed and removed to the Federal 
District Court in Georgia, and after 
trial the jury returned a verdict for 
the insured. The company moved 
for a judgment notwithstanding the 
verdict and when this was denied, 
the company appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Circuit Judge Jones wrote the 
opinion in which he reversed the 
trial court, ruling for the insurance 
company. The insured relied on the 
law of Illinois, which in this instance 
controlled, that failure to give no- 
tice or furnish proof within the time 
specified in the policy in the ab- 
sence of a forfeiture provision, will 
not preclude recovery if the notice 
is given and proof filed within a 
reasonable time. 

The rule is that notice is not re- 
quired until such facts have devel- 
oped as would suggest to a person 
of ordinary and reasonable prudence 
that liability might arise, and the 
requirement is met by giving notice 
within a reasonable time after the 


The Legal Spotlight 


injury presents aspects of a possi- 
ble claim. Citing an Illinois case of 
Star Transfer Company vs. Un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s of London, 55 
N.E. 2d, 109, the court quoted as 
follows : 


“This unreasonable delay, after any 
person of ordinary and reasonable 
prudence could have ascertained that 
liability might arise, and after the 
injury presented aspects of a prob- 
able claim for damages, was not 
in any sense a compliance with the 
rule invoked, nor with the provi- 
sions of the policy.” 


The insured had claimed that he 
was without knowledge that his in- 
juries were covered by the policy. 
The policy had printed in bold let- 
ters on the front, “READ CARE- 
FULLY. THIS POLICY IS 
LIMITED’ TO AIRCRAFT AC- 
CIDENTS ON SCHEDULED 
AIRLINES.” There is no waiver 
by the company as a result of this 
wording. The misplacing of the 
policy and the fact that insured did 
not read the policy would be no ex- 
cuse; he cannot be misled by some- 
thing he did not read. 

The court concluded that upon 
the undisputed facts that the insured 
did not give notice or file proofs 
within a reasonable length of time 
and such failure will defeat recovery. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Ass'n., Appellant v. Brunke, Ap- 
pellee. United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 4 
CCH Life Cases (2d), page 837. 

W. Hale Barrett, Hull, Willingham, 
Towill & Norman, 10th Floor 


(Continued on the next page) 











Legal Spotlight—Continued 
Southern’ Finance Building, Au- 
gusta, Georgia, for appellant. 

J. Walker Harper, Fulcher, Fulcher, 
Hagler & Harper, 410-416 Marion 
Building, Augusta, Georgia, for ap- 
pellee. 


Mississippi Supreme Court Holds 
that Beneficiary of Pledged Policies 
Held Entitled to Subrogation as to 
Insured's Estate 

The insured, one Willie Nash 
Seitz, died in November of 1957 
without leaving a will. He had no 
children and his-wife, whom he mar- 
ried_in-1950, was his only heir and 
“became administratrix of his estate. 
In 1951 he had borrowed $6,000 
from the bank at Starkville, Missis- 
sippi. To secure the promissory 
note which he signed to obtain the 
money, he pledged several life in- 
surance policies which he owned ond 
in all of which his mother was 
named as beneficiary. In assigning 
the policies to secure the note, he 
retained the right to designate and 
change the beneficiary and gave the 
bank the right to collect the pro- 
ceeds of the policies and use the 
money to pay off the debt. The 
facts disclosed that he intended to 
pay the borrowed money from a 
cotton crop. 


Upon his death, the beneficiary, 
his mother, went to the bank and 
asked if she could pay off the debt. 


Nk JOE SALESMAN’'S GIRL-FRIDAY 


The bank agreed and she paid off 
the debt and received the proceeds 
of the life insurance policies which 
the bank had previously collected. 
She then took a subrogation agree- 
ment from the bank and filed claim 
against the estate of her son. The 
chancery court acting upon this 
claim, rendered a decree adjudicat- 
ing that the mother’s claim should 
be allowed for the amount paid to 
the bank. The wife administratrix, 
appealed from that decree to the 
Mississippi Supreme Court. 

The question for the appellate 
court was whether or not the bene- 
ficiary had the right of subrogation 
to the rights of the creditor, the 
bank, against the insured’s estate. 

The court stated that the inten- 
tion of the insured would be the con- 
trolling and determining factor in 
deciding this question. The court 
quoted from Vol. 29, American Jur- 
isprudence, Insurance, Section 681, 
and from an annotation in 160 
American Law Reports 1395. 

The court stated that if the in- 
sured had wanted to limit his 
mother’s benefits under the policies 
he could have changed the benefi- 
ciary or could have provided in the 
assignments to the bank that the 
beneficiary would have no right of 
subrogation or reimbursement. He 
also could have made the insurance 
proceeds the primary source for 
payment of the debt in the event 
of his death. He did not do any of 
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these and at the time of his de:th 
the insurance policies were not pri- 
marily liable for the debt. The «s- 
tate of the decedent was so lialile. 
The beneficiary had her rights 
become vested subject to the coliat- 
eral liability for the payment of the 
debt to the bank. From all the facts, 
the court concludes that it was the 
intention of the party, the insured, 
that his mother should be the bene- 
ficiary and entitled to all the rights 
accruing to her, including subro- 
gation. 
Seitz, Admr. v. Seitz, Mississippi 
Supreme Court. 4 CCH Life Cases 
(2d), page 821. 
Martin & Brown, Macon, Missis- 
sippi; Ethridge, Minniece & Bour- 
deaux, Lamar Building, Meridian, 
Mississippi, for plaintiff. 
B. M. Walker, Jr., Walker Build- 
ing, Starkville, Mississippi, for de- 
fendant. 





ENDORSE GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE has an- 
nounced its support of “some form” 
of government program based on the 
social security principle to provide 
basic hospital and medical care for 
people over sixty-five. The com- 
panies do not endorse any particu- 
lar health insurance bill but feel that 
the government must step in if ba- 
sic medical care is to be made avail- 
able to people who need it. At the 
same time the board of directors in 
a formal resolution pledged continu- 
ation of efforts to provide further 
voluntary health coverages for 
older citizens, in addition to what- 
ever may be provided through gov- 
ernment programs. They feel that 
private insurance, by building on 
basic government provisions, would 
have a broader and sounder market 
for voluntary insurance. 


LENGTH OF LIFE 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF LIFE of thie 
American people reached a new hizh 
of 69.7 years in 1959, it is reported 
by statisticians of the Metropolitan. 
The previous high—69.6 years—was 
registered in 1954 and also in 19°56. 
In 1958 it was 69.55 years. 
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HOMER C. CHANEY, C.L.U. 
Second Vice President 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


IFE INSURANCE seems to have 

been losing the race for the con- 
sumer’s saving dollar. In 1959, sav- 
ings bank and building and loan de- 
posits increased by 9% to $87.3 
billion. Mutual fund savings in- 
creased by 13% to $15 billion. Life 
insurance reserves increased by only 
2% to $90 billion, and total pre- 
miums paid for life insurance during 
1959 were $16 billion. 

Could it be that life insurance 
companies, general agents, man- 
agers, and agents have failed to sell 
life insurance as an investment? 
Can it be that we have failed to keep 
our evangelistic zeal at a high pitch 
concerning life insurance as a com- 
plete, and as the.best, financial way 
of life for an individual? Have we 
taken the “easy sell” method by go- 
ing along with the idea of, “buy term 
and invest the difference,” or “buy 
low cost life insurance and invest the 
difference ?” 

Let me quote from the March, 
1960, issue of Capsule, a LIAMA 
publication. 

“... isn’t it strange that most peo- 
ple consider life insurance only in 
connection with death? A _ recent 
L'AMA public opinion survey re- 
vealed the shocking finding that— 
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THE 
PERMANENT 
VALUES 

OF 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 


‘Very few people think of their life 
insurance premiums as a part of 
their savings or investment program.’ 

“The conclusion might well be 
drawn that the public does not con- 
sider permanent life insurance as a 
part of their savings or investment 
program—because agents have for- 
gotten to sell the investment features 
of permanent life insurance—be- 
cause agents have not been trained 
to believe that life insurance is prime 
property of first importance in any 
man’s investment portfolio.” 

Have we—through programming 
and estate planning—overempha- 
sized the use of life insurance as a 
death benefit and underemphasized 
the use of life insurance for emer- 
gency funds and for retirement? 
Have we sold the gadgets on the 
car, or have we sold the transporta- 
tion ? 


Tide Is Turning 


I believe the tide is beginning to 
turn in life insurance buying. I 
think the public did not of itself 
demand one-stop insurance; did not 
demand insurance cheaper by the 
dozen; did not demand decreasing 
term riders ; nor options to purchase, 
nor even the family plan. These 
were devised by agents or general 
agents or home office men, in order 
to have something of a gadget na- 
ture which would attract interest; 


or, let’s say, they were designed for 
competitive attention. 

At this time, we should reaffirm 
and rededicate ourselves to life in- 
surance as a financial way of life— 
a complete financial way of life. 


Equity Losses 


During the month of January, 
1960, the equity values owned by 
individuals alone on the New York 
Stock Exchange decreased by six- 
teen billion dollars. 

Incidentally, this $16 billion is 
exactly what all of the men, women 
and children, corporations and busi- 
nesses and trust paid to life insur- 
ance companies for life insurance 
premiums last year. 

During February, equity losses 
were an additional nine billion dol- 
lars. 

Why is it that men will run to 
investments that were created for the 
seller and not the buyer, rather than 
investments which were created for 
the buyer and not the seller? Life 
insurance is the only investment that 
is created for the buyer, for his 
need, for his protection, tailored to 
suit his ability to buy and pay for, 
and flexible enough to meet any 
change in a man’s economic condi- 
tion so that he can continue owning 
life insurance. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The time is right for us to resell 
ourselves on life insurance as an in- 
vestment way of life, and to carry 
that evangelistic message to all of 
the men and women on whom we 
call as our prospects. It is time to 
resell ourselves on the fallacy of 
renting insurance, either through 
term or minimum deposit, rather 
than owning it. 


Surely competition is going to be 
keener, not less. More and more 
group insurance is going to be sold, 
not less. More and more mutual 
funds will be coming on the market, 
not less. The only way we can meet 
this competition is first by a belief so 
firmly fastened in our minds that 
life insurance is the best financial 
way of life, better than anything the 
average man can buy; and, second, 
to develop our selling skills so 
sharply that we can meet the com- 
petition on firm ground. 


MORTALITY STUDY 


A STUDY OF UNUSUAL proportions— 
in which the deaths of all American 
men who died in 1950 between the 
ages of twenty and sixty-four were 
investigated—sheds new light on the 
relative safety of various occupations 
in the United States. 


The first detailed report ever to 
be given on the study was presented 
at the annual meeting of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. They described dozens of oc- 
cupations in terms of “average,” 
“high” and “low” mortality ratios, 
which is a comparison of the number 
of deaths in 1950 to the over-all ex- 
pected deaths. 


Among the “healthier” occupa- 
tions: chemists, teachers, most en- 
gineers, doctors, social workers, 
agricultural workers, government 


officials, mail carriers, workers in 
manufacturing fields, carpenters and 
cabinet makers, airplane and auto- 
mechanics, 


mobile tool and die- 





makers, welders, private househo'd 
workers and apparel workers. 

Among the occupations where 
the mortality ratio was “average” 
—an indication of working conci- 
tions of average health—were ac- 
countants, artists, authors, editors 
and reporters, medical and dental 
technicians, bookkeepers, insurance 
agents and brokers, blacksmiths, 
compositors and typesetters, loco- 
motive engineers and firemen, 
plumbers, sawmill workers, and 
leather goods workers. 

These occupations were among 
those who found to have a high mor- 
tality ratio: musicians and music 
teachers, real estate agents and 
brokers, bakers, machinists, con- 
struction painters, shoe repairmen, 
structural metal workers, tailors and 
furriers, laundry and dry cleaning 
workers, mine workers, taxi and 
truck drivers, workers in primary 
metal industries, barbers, janitors, 
firemen, policemen, waiters and 
bartenders, longshoremen and non- 
railroad transportation workers. 
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Alabama: mosite the Admiral Semmes, 8iRMINGHAM the Thomas Jefferson, Washington, D. C.: the Washington. Indiana: 
INDIANAPOLIS the Claypool. Louisiana: NEW ORLEANS the Jung and the De Soto. Nebraska: OMAHA the Paxton. New 
Mexico: ctovis the Clovis. South Carolina: co.umsBia the Wade Hampton. 
Lake, NORFOLK the Monticello. Texas: austin the Stephen F. Austin, BRowNWOOD the Brownwood, DALLAS the Baker and 
the Travis, EL PASO the Cortez, GALVESTON the Buccaneer, Galvez, Seahorse, Jean Lafitte and Coronado Courts, Larepo the 
Plaza, Lussock the Lubbock, MaRLIN the Falls, SAN ANGELO the Cactus, SAN 


Virginia: MOUNTAIN LAKE the Mountain 





ONIO the Menger and the Angeles Courts. 
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WILLIAM SMULL, A.I.A. 
Senior Partner 
S.U.A., Inc. 


NSURANCE COMPANIES, anticipat- 
Lin continuing increases in busi- 
ness volume, face the inevitable con- 
tinuing problem of providing the 
space and facilities to accommodate 
their expanding staffs and equip- 
ment. North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has just re- 
leased a report of an unusually com- 
prehensive study based on a scien- 
tific appraisal and projection of 
personnel and space requirements 
over a period of time. 

The North Carolina Mutual anal- 
ysis, which covers its needs over the 
next quarter-century, encompasses 
the major considerations involved 
for any insurance company, as well 
as some special factors that affect its 
own operations. 


Covered a Wide Range 


The study, which was made by 
S.U.A., Inc., space utilization ana- 
lysts, of New York City, covered 
a range of subjects from evaluation 
of present-day space needs and use 
to the specific effect on the com- 
pany’s plant needs in 1985 of in- 
creased business volume in group 
insurance. The report analyzed such 
forces as the impact of data proc- 
essing on personnel requirements, 
the effect on home office staff and 
space of new branch offices, organi- 
zational changes that will be required 
to keep pace with growth and the 
changing use of space to accommo- 
date them. Finally, it recommended 
a specific course of action (construc- 
ton of a new building of a particu- 
lar size) and the next steps to be 
taken to put the long-range program 
ito action. North Carolina Mu- 
tual retained the consulting firm for 
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MANAGEMENT 


Space Planning 


the fundamental purpose of evolving 
solutions to the problems of growth 
at all stages of the next twenty-five 
years. 

The study set out to define the 
scope of North Carolina Mu- 
tual’s opportunities, the organization 
growth and development needed to 
capitalize on them and finally, the 
character of the physical plant re- 
quired to match the organization. 


Present Needs 


The first phase of the procedure 
was a determination of current 
space requirements. This was 
achieved in three steps—the first a 
minutely-detailed inventory of facili- 
‘ties and a series of interviews of 
personnel, to determine the adequacy 
of present space. Next a modified 
table of company organization was 
set up to provide greater centraliza- 
tion of services and stronger chain 
of command. Finally, modern space 
standards were applied to the find- 
ings as affected by the new organi- 
zational set-up. 

The survey found that the home 
office occupied 36,363 net usable 
square feet of space, in thirteen dis- 
tinct areas on six levels of five 
separate buildings. It determined 
that the small, irregularly shaped 
areas of building floors caused waste 
space. The physical separation of 
the areas caused losses in duplica- 
tion of storage areas and service 
facilities as well as in time for com- 
munication. 

These findings led to the conclu- 
sion that the present buildings were 
unsuitable both for present needs 
and as a base on which to plan fu- 
ture construction. The actual pres- 
ent requirements were set at 39,484 
square feet of net usable area. 

The report also suggested organ- 
izational changes involving a re- 


ASSOCIATION 


arrangement of certain executive as- 
signments and a realignment of 
responsibilities for internal services 
to avoid both duplication and diffuse 
communications. A time schedule 
for instituting these changes was set 
up for the period from 1960 to 1965. 

The next phase of the study dealt 
with a determination of future space 
requirements. The report indicated 
the growth opportunities and proba- 
bilities for the company in the years 
ahead and estimated the building 
areas necessary to house the person- 
nel required to handle the future 
business. 

First a general background fore- 
cast for the insurance industry as a 
whole was developed, based on pro- 
jections of gross national product, 
population, disposable personal in- 
come, percentages of this income 
devoted to medical care, life 
insurance and accident and health 
insurance. In total terms, the re- 
port projected that life insurance 
companies will receive 6.3% of dis- 
posable personnel income in 1985. 
Four per cent will accrue from life 
insurance and annuities and the re- 
mainder from health and accident 
policies. . 


Share of the Business 


In analyzing the share of this busi- 
ness that will be commanded by 
North Carolina Mutual, the study 
dealt with the interrelationship of 
many factors. These include the 
historical trends of the company’s 
position in the industry; trends in 
the Negro market and the company’s 
relation to this special market and 
changes that will be generated by the 
company’s efforts. 

The report gave relatively small 
weight to the historical factor, be- 
cause of the anticipated surge of eco- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Space Planning—Continued 


nomic strength among Negroes in 
the coming years. It called atten- 
tion to their increasing movement to 
urban centers and the need for the 
company to reorient its operations 
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to serve this market to a greater 
extent than in the past. 

The report projected a premium 
income figure for each year until 
1985 for North Carolina Mutual. 
The projections, described as “con- 
servative,” were reaffirmed by a 
breakdown of their composition 
among the various categories which 
were individually projected. 

These individual components of 
premium income also provided the 
basis for a development of work-load 
data, which, in turn, are used for 
space need projections. 


Personnel Factors 


In relating company growth to 
future personnel requirements, the 
study broke down the factors tending 
to increase personnel and those tend- 
ing to stabilize it. Among the for- 
mer, in addition to increased busi- 
ness volume, is the fact that average 
policy size at North Carolina Mu- 
tual is smaller than the national av- 
erage, requiring more personnel per 
dollar of premium income. On the 
other hand, individual productivity 
has steadily risen with more efficient 
training and management procedures 
as well as the growing use of auto- 
matic data processing equipment. 
Improvement in the general eco- 
nomic status of the Negro will tend 
to increase the average face value of 
outstanding policies so that the work 
load per dollar of premium income 
will become more favorable to the 
company in the future. 

With all these factors considered, 
a staff size and specific assignments 
to various operating sections have 
been determined to meet the needs 
of processing the projected volume 
of business over the twenty-five-year 
period. 

Space requirements for the home 
office of North Carolina Mutual in 
1985 were then calculated in a man- 
ner similar to the requirements for 
the existing organization : 


1. Personnel projections were first 
converted into specific job titles on 
the basis of interview information 
and on comparative data from other 
insurance firms. 

2. Space was assigned on the basis 
of appropriate work stations for each 
job title already worked out for pres- 
ent requirements. 


3. Expansion rates for files were 
determined from the interviews aad 
from historical data and applied to 
the space requirements for existing 
files. 

4. Area requirements for the units 
such as tabulating, mail and stores, 
medical, central files and_ building 
maintenance were studied and space 
assigned to these units on the basis 
of comparison with good practice 
in similar units in other organiza- 
tions. 

On the basis of this analysis, it 
was found that the home office in 
1985 would require 58,211 net usable 
square feet of space. Using a 30% 
factor for core facilities (stairways, 
elevators, toilets, public corridors, 
etc.), such a figure represents a 
building of 75,700 gross square feet. 

Space requirements, broken down 
into tabular presentation for each 
department, were presented for as 
far ahead as 1985 with suggestions 
for individual problems arising in 
each unit. Special attention was 
given to filing and microfilm storage, 
along with other service areas and 
such factors as future developments 
in data processing and training for 
it were provided for. 


Recommendations 


The final phase report concerned 
the development of a long-range 
space program. It provided the an- 
swers to these questions: 


1. What kind of space and how 
much of it is required to meet the 
functional needs of every job in the 
organization ? 


2. What are the relative location 
requirements of the major units of 
space ? 


3. What are the requirements for 
flexibility and expansion? That is, 
should walls be permanent or movy- 
able? Should the building ‘be 
planned to include the possibility of 
an addition? 


4, What are the equipment require- 
ments ? 


5. What intangible requirements 
does the building have? Will it mect 
the needs for prestige, community 
relations, and a rising standard of 
living ? 

6. What are the costs? 
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7, When should changes be ex- 
pected? When should a building be 
built ? 

Since the component elements of 
the building—the work areas of in- 
diviluals—are strongly rectangular, 
anew building of rectangular shape 
with: floor areas of between 15,000 
and 30,000 square feet has been rec- 
ommended. This range minimizes 
duplication of service areas and pro- 
vides reasonable walking distances. 


Need for Contacts 


To satisfy both the individual 
needs of the employees and the func- 
tional requirements of the whole or- 
ganization, the program provided a 
planning approach that considers the 
need for contacts across administra- 
tive lines as well as within depart- 
ments. This is achieved by the con- 
cept of “building blocks.” The 
company was divided into thirty- 
four blocks, varying in size from 
small reception areas to the largest, 
of 7,786 square feet. The blocks, in 
turn, were organized into six major 
groups with an analysis of their in- 
terrelationships. 

Out of this technique developed 
the conclusion that the smallest sin- 
gle floor area to meet 1985 needs is 
approximately 8,000 square feet. 
Since this size is economically un- 
sound, an even multiple was sug- 
gested. 

Since the life expectancy of the 
new building is greater than the 
twenty-five-year period of the pro- 
jection, it was recommended that 
the new structure be designed to 
accommodate additions at a future 
date. It should further be equipped 
with movable walls, standardized 
lighting and ventilation to meet any 
contingency requiring complete re- 
vision of space arrangements. 


Types and Sizes 


The report, in terms of office and 
records storage equipment, specified 
particular types and sizes to mini- 
mize space waste and to provide 
economy and flexibility through 
standardization. 

On the question of timing, the re- 
port suggested the immediate short- 
term leasing of additional space to 
mect established present needs. It 
also suggested that the new build- 
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Conservative Financial Management 





$57,500,031.00 at this moment... of which 65% are 
Conventional and 35% are Government Guaranteed. 


Not a penny’s loss ( 


LET US 
SERVE YOU 





} to any investor ever! 


We know this booming area... and can give you the benefit 
of intimate on the spot knowledge . . . plus the most modern 
IBM bookkeeping. So far as Houston is concerned, it will 


pay you to put your mortgage lending in our responsible 


IN HOUSTON 


hands. May we send you our statement ... and our proposal? 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & INVESTMENT CORP. 


HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING «+ HOUSTON, TEXAS 





ing to be built to meet projected 
1985 needs and that surplus space 
be rented in earlier years. 

The consultant emphasized the in- 
tangible considerations in the choice 
of design for the new structure—the 
importance of the character of the 
building to the morale of the organi- 
zation, to its special role and respon- 
sibilities as a leading business or- 
ganization in the community and to 


the image it projects of the person- 
ality of the company. 

Specific recommendations were 
made for design of cafeteria and 
auditorium areas for use by the com- 
munity for banquets, meetings and 
other social gatherings. 

The report, over-all, then, sug- 
gested a logically-determined solu- 
tion to North Carolina Mutual's 


(Continued on the next page) 





Space Planning—Continued 


long-range space needs. It provided 
guide-posts in terms of individual, 
group and company-wide space 
needs and interrelationships. It sug- 
gested immediate actions to correct 
pressing deficiencies. It presented a 
series of further steps to be taken 
culminating in the construction of 
a new home office that offers the 
best hope of providing efficient, ef- 
fective, community-conscious and 
prestige-building quarters over the 
years to come. 


FIVE-YEAR INDEX 


AN INDEX TO THE Life Office Man- 
agement Association publications of 
the past five years has been dis- 
tributed to member companies. The 
Index to Publications, 1955-1959, 
includes listings of the last four an- 
nual indexes as well as references 
relating to 1959 LOMA publica- 
tions. 

Staring with 1960, temporary 
supplements will again be issued 


each year until 1965, when a five- 
year index will again be printed. 
The permanently-bound IJndex to 
Publications, Volume I, covering 
material issued from 1924 to 1954, 
may be used as a record of earlier 
publications and references. 

The new index is composed of 
three sections : 
1. “Subject Index,” classified under 
345 major headings, lists all ma- 
terial published by LOMA. 
2. The “Index to Contributors” is 
an alphabetical listing of the con- 
tributors of the material included in 
the first section. 
3. “LOMA Publications” lists all 
material issued and distributed to 
members during the past five years. 
In addition, all publications of the 
LOMA Institute are listed, includ- 
ing textbooks and study aids. 


QUALITY AWARD 
WINNERS 


TuHeE 1960 National Quality Award, 
which recognizes quality of service 
and persistency of business, has 
been distributed to 14,927 winners 








in the United States and to 2,13 
winners in Canada. These figure 
mark an increase in the ntmbe 
qualifying of 885 and nineteen, re 
spectively, over last year. 
Certificates, plaques, trophies an 
pocket cards emblematic of thi 
coveted institutional honor have bee; 
distributed to these winners. In thd 























United States the award is spon a 
sored by the National Associatio ; 
of Life Underwriters and the Litd | 
Insurance Agency Management As | INSU 
sociation. In Canada the sponsorggj 4TLANT 












are the Life Underwriters Associa‘ 
tion of Canada, the Agency Section 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Of. 
ficers Association, and the Life In- 
surance Agency Management As. 
sociation. 

The National Quality Award ig 
designed to honor life underwriters 
who sell according to the client's 
needs and ability to pay, and who 
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place full emphasis on quality andjf) ACT 

persistency so that the life insurance 

stays in force to give full benefit to oP 
il 





insureds. To qualify for the NQA 
a field man must maintain in force 
at least 90% of business written over 
a two-year period. 
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Attractive Office Space : 


AIR CONDITIONED 
MODERN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
UNUSUALLY LIGHT 
COMPLETE OFFICE SERVICES 2 


Desirable space for an insurance company, agent or broker. 


Ft. 


IN DOWNTOWN NEW YORK CITY INSURANCE DISTRICT 


CORNER GRADE FLOOR STORE UNUSUALLY LIGHT & ATTRACTIVE 
1500 Sq. Ft... . Corner Fulton & Gold Streets . . . Ideal for Metropolitan Department 
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8500 SQ. FT. OF ATTRACTIVE UPPER FLOOR SPACE 


available for IMMEDIATE 
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BEST BUILDING COMPANY, INC., 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ALL INSURANCE TENANTS 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
LOcust $-7014 


RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 3-7771 











BOWLES, — & TOWNE, 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 





W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


307 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 
Illinois 


Box 56 
Winthrop Harbor 
Illinois 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


2801 North Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


5002 Dodge St. 
Omaha 32, Neb. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
; 189 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1335 


E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 
(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 
Bo di 


urse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 











WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, 
nc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WaAlnut 6-2485 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS : 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 














SOCIAL SCIENCE ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


TH PRUDENTIAL IS ESTABLISHING 
an advisory council of five social 
Scientists “eminent in fields likely to 
have an important effect on the prin- 
ciples and practices used by tomor- 
tows business organizations,” the 
‘company has announced. It will be 
called the President’s Advisory 
Council on Research, and will be 
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composed of: William J. Baumol, 
professor of economics and sociology 
at Princeton University; J. K. Gal- 
braith, professor of economics at 
Harvard University; Harold D. 
Lasswell, professor of law and politi- 
cal science at Yale University ; Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, professor of sociology 
and chairman of that department at 
Columbia University; and William 
F, Whyte, professor at the New 
York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


DISASTER RECORD 


TORNADOES, HURRICANES, and floods 
took about 3,100 lives in continental 
United States during the ten-year 
period 1950-1959, according to 
Metropolitan Life statisticians. Tor- 
nadoes were the worst killers during 
this period, accounting for about 
1,400 deaths, or 45% of the total. 
Hurricanes and floods shared about 
equally in the other lives lost. 





Policy Changes 


Acacia Mutual has a “Children’s Insur- 
ance Agreement” which is family plan 
coverage on one parent, where the other 
is uninsurable or deceased, or where there 
has been a, divorce or separation. 


Aetna has announced new non-cancellable 
accident policies for men and women. The 
policies feature monthly indemnity pay- 
ments of up to $500 for men, $200 for 
women, with death benefits up to $25,000. 
Both policies are guaranteed renewable to 
age 65 for men, age 60 for women. 


Bankers Life of Indiana has introduced 
an escalator retirement income policy pro- 
viding for an increasing annual premium 
with increasing monthly benefits at 65. 
The policy is participating with participa- 
tion starting at about the 8th year in an 
amount about equal to the annual in- 
creased premium at that period. 


Business Men's has a future purchase 
option. 


California Life has increased to 4% the 
discount rate allowed on premiums paid 
in advance. 


Columbia Pacific Life has a new policy 
called Double Protection to Age 65. The 
company also has a guaranteed insurabil- 
ity rider. 


Commercial and Industrial Life of Hous- 
ton, Texas has increased non-medical 
limits to a miximum of $25,000. For ages 
0-14, the maximum is $10,000; 15-25, $25,- 
000; 26-35, $15,000; 36-40, $10,000. 


Connecticut Mutual has announced “sub- 
stantial increases” in the amounts it will 
issue without medical examination. On 
permanent Fp without guaranteed in- 
surability, $25,000 may be purchased in the 
6-30 age group and $15,000 in the 31-35 
age group. 


Crown Life's new non-medical limits for 
males, and single and married females are: 
0-9, $10,000; 10-25, $25,000; 26-30, $20,000; 
31-35, $15,000; 36-40, $10,000; 41-45, 
$5,000. 


General American has announced a new 
life program, eliminating the need for sup- 
plemental group coverage, according to 
the company. Amounts are related to in- 
come, and four settlement options are 
provided. 


Georgia International is applying the 
quantity discount principle not only to 
premiums, but to commissions, loan in- 
terest, non-forfeiture values, and other 
policy benefits. 


Homesteaders Life has increased its divi- 
dend scale effective July 1. Dividends left 
to accumulate will receive 314% interest. 


Interstate Life of Houston, Texas has a 
new weekly life policy selling for $.25, 
which will be marketed through small 
vending machines which will be located 
in grocery stores, service stations, and sim- 
ilar retail locations. 


Mutual of New York has made a “sub- 
stantial increase” in the amount of life in- 
surance it will issue without medical ex- 
amination. The new limits are double 
the old ones. 
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New York Savings Banks have a payor 
benefit available in conjunction with chil- 
dren’s policies. 


Northwestern National has announced 
an increase in its maximum non-medical 
limits, which are now $25,000 for ages 6-9, 
$25,000 for ages 10-30, and $12,500, ages 
31-35. The company has also lowered the 
minimum amount for premiums paid 
through the pre-authorized check plan. 


Occidental of California has some new 
roducts, including a Life Modified at age 

if which is a whole life policy with a 

modified death benefit at that age. 


Pacific Mutual has new non-medical 
limits, which are $25,000 for ages 5-25; 
$20,000 for ages 26-30; and $10,000 (limit 
written in one year) and $15,000 (limit 
written until examined) for ages 31-35. 
Amounts vary for other ages. 


Prudential has increased limits for many 
standard and most sub-standard risks. 
Non-medical limits have also been in- 
creased at ages 26-30, the amount that 
may be issued during a 2-year period with- 
out a medical examination has been in- 
creased to $25,000, except in Mississippi, 
where the previous rates apply. Other 
liberalizations have been made. 


Standard Security Life of New York is 
now issuing guaranteed cost ordinary life 
at issue ages as high as 97. The company 
is writing term policies substandard to as 
much as 1,500% mortality. Standard Se- 
curity is also offering a whole life policy 
with $1,000 payable at death and $100 
annually thereafter which is designed par- 
ticularly for charitable giving and is to be 


i 
known as the innend Heritage plan. 


State Mutual, Massachusetts, has an- 
nounced “Major improvements” in grou 
annuity rates for new business. Deposit 
administration plans now have 4% an- 
nuity purchase rates coupled with 4% 
minimum interest guarantees on deposit 
administration fund balances and lower 
renewal policy charges. Deferred annuity 
plans will have 354% rates and lower 
policy charges. The company plans to 
convert existing annuity business to the 
new rate basis. 


Texas Life of Waco has increased non- 
medical limits so that at ages 0-35 they 
are now $15,000. 


United Pacific Life of Tacoma, Wash. has 
announced its first policy in the individual 
life field as a “Thrifty-Life” which is non- 
medical, guaranteed renewable term. The 
premium is $30 per year, providing cover- 
age up to $10,000, available to age 45 and 
automatically renewable to age 60. 


UNDERWRITER QUALITIES 


THE QUALITIES OF A good life in- 
surance underwriter include “per- 
suasive ability’ and “good judg- 
ment,” the president of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, said at the group’s annual meet- 
ing in Boston. 

Earl M. MacRae in the traditional 
presidential address noted that per- 


suasive ability is in frequent demand 
in the underwriting field. It is nog 
necessary for an underwriter to be 
super-salesman, “but rather one who 
can express himself in simple lan- 
guage which his listener—whether 
he be in the field or in the home of 
fice—can understand.” 

“There is a lot of truth in this pre- 
cept, ‘You may be right, but unless 
you can convince others that you 
are right, you may as well be 
wrong,’ ”’ Mr. MacRae said. 


Good Judgment 


“The most essential quality of a 
good underwriter is good judgment, 
a faculty which is a product of an 
analytical mind. And remember that 
good judgment can never be learned 
out of textbooks, actuarial or other- 
wise. It may be largely innate, but 
it can be fostered if he is willing to 
think his problems through in his 
own way.” 

“Mortality research activities are 
essential to the underwriting fune- 
tion, but it is not essential that the 
person in charge of the underwriting 
department be capable of supervising 
them although, he should understand 
the principles involved,” he said. 
“The supervision of an underwrit- 
ing line operation demands all the 
time of the department head, and he 
should leave to others the responsi- 
bility for developing statistical in- 
formation. Therefore, I would say 
that it is not necessary that the head 
of an underwriting operation be a 
skilled actuarial technician.” 


Skills 


Although actuaries have knowl- 
edge and skills which are useful in 
underwriting life insurance, the per- 
son who heads up an underwriting 
operation need not be a professional 
actuary, Mr. MacRae said. He listed 
these areas of actuarial knowle ge 
and skills: 


1. Ability to think in logical ter-ns, 
in order to analyze a problem tl.or- 
oughly and reach a sound conclus on, 


2. A broad knowledge of life insut- 
ance. 


3. A knowledge of the economic: of 
underwriting. 
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not to be listed. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA 


Recommended Mortgage Bankers 





The aim of this list is to present the names of Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to 
originate mortgages and to adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Banks, Savings & Loan Associations and other institutional investors. 

Each firm presented herein has been thoroughly investigated by us. Additional firms will be 
added as our local investigations in each section of the nation are completed; our eventual objective 
is to have all qualified firms in each area represented. The absence of any firm's name should 
not be unfavorably construed as it may be due to a number of reasons, including their decision 
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COLORADO 








COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 
Cco., INC. 
2119—6TH AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
“I.B.M. SERVICING FACILITIES” 
Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTOR'S MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 

6435 WILSHIRE BLVD. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: San Diego, San Jose, 
Sacramento, and Stockton 











KASSLER & CO. 
1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 








Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 






WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
















CALIFORNIA 





DELAWARE 








ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY MORTGAGE 
& LOAN CO. 
3950 MARKET STREET 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 






T. B. O'TOOLE INC. 
DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del.; 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 



























THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


BRANCHES: 


Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Established 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO I, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








FREDERICK W. BERENS, INC. 
1722 L STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 
Durham, N. C. Miami, Florida 











DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








PALOMAR MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4026 THIRTIETH STREET 
SAN DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Phoenix, Arizona 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








a 


BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 

CHEVY CHASE, MD. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAG &S 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 


Arlington, Va.; Washington, D. C.; Clearwater, 
Eau Gallie, Fia.; Upper Darby, Pa. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


ST:.iCT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 





H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
0» VENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
CUMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
2®ANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
M. nber: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGIA 


Bankers 


KANSAS (Continued) 








FICKLING & WALKER, INC. 


240 SECOND STREET 
MACON, GEORGIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Tampa, Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








ILLINOIS 


THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





KENTUCKY 





B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


ON VENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 
135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


145 MARKET ST. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 
905 16th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
ONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LOUISIANA 








FLORIDA 


REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





INDIANA 


HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
CORP. 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








BISBEE-BALDWIN CORPORATION 
341 WEST FORSYTH STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 
Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 


901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 


1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MARYLAND 








SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 
It EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND . 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 
3935 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 

CON VENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





‘IOWA 


MICHIGAN 





GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. 
OF IOWA 


FLEMING BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





KANSAS 


ADVANCE MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 
234 STATE STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 
Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 


1900 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, FLA 


CO:!VENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


iember: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. 
139. NO. MAIN ST. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL, CONVENTIONAL 
FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Topeka, Kansas. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





(Continued on the next page) 






















MINNESOTA 


Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


NEW YORK (Continued) 


OHIO 








THORPE BROS. INC. 
THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 


611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTCAGIS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 






















THE TOWLE COMPANY 
415 2ND AVE., SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Servicing the upper midwest since 1909 














EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COMMERCIAL, 
RESI 


W. LYMAN CASE & CO. 


23 N. FOURTH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DENTIAL 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INDUSTRIAL & 





















H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 








MISSOURI 


CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CINCINNATI! INVESTMENT 


CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 




















CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 











MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 


WALLDON, INC. 


615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

























NEBRASKA 


N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 


3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 


BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


















WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








NEW YORK 


C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE CORP. 

220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE GALBREATH MORTGA 


COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





GE 






ae 





























WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








| 





PANOHIO MORTGAGES, INC. 


100 E. GAY STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mort 


throughout Ohio 


Forty-three years servicing experience 
BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Ame’. 









Se saa 














LAWRENCE A. EPTER 

& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 

NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





WILLIAMS-MALCOLM COMPANY 
INC. 


319 WEST 5TH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 























DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 
THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


APPROVED / FHA MORTGAGEE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 












BANKE 














THO! 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES | CONVE 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COM 
Mem! 
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Best’s Life News 



























Recommended Mortgage Bankers 








OHIO—(Continued) TENNESSEE (Continued) TEXAS (Continued) 

























































- MORTGAGE iavesTors CORP. NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
TOLEDO, OHIO 1028 NORTH HOLLYWOOD 1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
' MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
CON’ ENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
CAGES CO’{MERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES I COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
ris Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
mer. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
J. E. FOSTER & SON, INC. 
, BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE MURPHREE MORTGAGE CO. 1101 SUMMIT AVE. 
COMPANY 226 THIRD AVE. NORTH FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
1315 WALNUT STREET “ Racmenersog'y sy A - State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing 
& roughout Middle Tenn. orthern Ala. All IB) , " 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. Branch Office at Huntsville, Ala. a" D . oa = ARs tc bbeck 
924 2 , ches: allas, ouston, Seaumont, Lu oc 
_ Established | Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
TEXAS 
T FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
429 FOURTH AVENUE Suite Se 1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 
6 PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA - FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
GAGES CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES & VA Mortgages CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
TIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES Complete Servicing Facilities COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


\mer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 






















RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY AMERICAN GENERAL 
INVESTMENT CORP. 


P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS P. O. BOX 2635 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages HOUSTON |, TEXAS 


Complete Servicing Facilities Conventional, Commercial, FHA & 
VA Mortgages. A Went Management 


THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


‘GAGES CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 





























TIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES Dallas, Midland: Teles Oklahoma City Branches: Dallas, Fort Worth, Midland, El Paso, 
S ' ° marillo n Antonio, Lubbo: t 
ee Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. ember: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. one li ioe ae © : 1 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY STEVENSON, a, SA & CO. T. J. Serres COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
1529 WASHINGTON STREET NORTH CHARLESTON, S. CAROLINA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA in FH: A Approved Mortgage ace COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
ke . mmercial ypes Residentia ans 
. CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES muststs Gestion Basliiiten a anenaeen 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES BRANCH oma, Arkansas, 


Arizona and California 


5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 






























ey MORTGAGE CO. 
| E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgages 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING ° 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST 10TH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 

















c. = WILSON & CO. 
| EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
mplete sows Facilities 


M. P. CRUM COMPANY 

1404 KIRBY BLDG. 
DALLAS |, TEXAS 

Negotiator of Conventional, FHA & VA 

Mortgages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 

Specialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 


; COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, SERVICE 

Spartanburg 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


TENNESSEE 


FIRST TRUST COMPANY 


709 CHESTNUT STREET 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


CON VENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Johnson City, Tenn. 
Momber: Mortgage Bankers Assn. Amer. 


GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 

























MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete Servicing Facilities 
Branch Offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 


BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KING 


Amer. 


























(Continued on the next page) 
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Recommended 


Mortgage 


Bankers 


TEXAS (Continued) 


TEXAS (Continued) 


VIRGINIA (Continued) 





THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Rei. 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Se Vicing 

Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport N 
Charlotte & New York City" 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Arier, 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
301 WEST COMMERCE ST. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Offices: Austin, Dallas, Houston, 
Corpus Christi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CC RP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 
8 EXCHANGE PLACE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
"Service is our only Product’ 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





VIRGINIA 





MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO.., INC, 
130 CHURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Service Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





WEST VIRGINIA 





INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





HOME MORTGAGES, INC. 


1016 KANAWHA BLVD. 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Parkersburg, West Va. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WISCONSIN 








W. K. EWING CO., INC, 
Established 1917 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 
Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DISABILITY EXPERIENCE 


In 1959, ror the third successive 
year, diseases of the respiratory sys- 
tem ranked first among the causes of 
disability lasting eight days or more 
among employees of the Metropoli- 
tan. The incidence rate of such dis- 
ability—157 per 1,000 personnel— 
was about the same in 1958, but 
somewhat lower than that for 1957. 


ASSAILS CASTRO RULING 


JAMEs S. KEMPER, insurance execu- 
tive, assailed a recent edict of the 
Cuban government which ordered 
all insurance companies to pay to 
the government the cash surrender 
value of life insurance policies held 
by persons whose property has been 
confiscated. He said the widows and 
children of Cuban life insurance 


policyholders “are being victimized 
to give the Castro government an- 
other outlet for its persecution of 
those not in complete sympathy with 
the revolutionary movement. Of 
course, the revolutionary govern- 
ment also is seeking another source 
of revenue to alleviate serious fiscal 
problems.” 


ASSET GROWTH 


NEW CAPITAL FUNDs totaling $1,- 
339,000,000 became available for in- 
vestment in the nation’s economy as 
a result of the asset increase in the 
first quarter of 1960 of the more 
than 1,400 United States life insur- 
ance companies, says the Institute of 
Life Insurance. These new funds 
brought total assets of the United 
States life companies to $114,965,- 
000,000 as of March 31, an average 
of about $1,000 per policyholder. 





COVERAGE FOR 
CENTENARIAN 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE issued hos 
pitalization and surgical coverages 1! 
a Pennsylvania widow just « fel 
weeks before her one hundred 
birthday on May 10. The gvaran 
teed renewable policy provides hos 
pital and nursing home cove-ages 
in-hospital miscellaneous exopens 
benefits, surgical services, emer zen} 
out-patient benefits, and pay neil 
for the physicians’ in-hospital call 
The premium is $86.60. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


THREE HIGH SCHOOL seniors hav 
been awarded four-year  colleg§ 
scholarships by the Group Mi lion 
aires Club of The Equitable Scciety 
of the U. S. 


Best’s Life Ne 





Announcing the 


HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


newest name in the Hartford Group 


ued ho: 

rages tf 

t a few 

ndred 

guatat ° : = “ 

des: ho Now you can provide life insurance bearing 

ve age 2 

aol this famous trademark 

ler Zen] 

ay nents On January 15, 1959, The Columbian National Life Insurance Company of Boston, 

‘al calls Massachusetts became a member of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group. 
Now this company is to be known as the Hartford Life Insurance Company. 
Bringing the name Hartford to life insurance is one more step in providing Hartford 
Group Agents with a full range of nationally recognized Hartford quality policies . . . 
to meet complete protection needs. 


HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company GROUP 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


CRD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY + HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 
ANY e CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY *« NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY «+ TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Control of Losses—from page 31 


know is that the loss can run into 
many thousands of dollars if noth- 
ing is done about it. On the other 
hand, we know that the more suc- 
cessful we are in finding means to 
overcome the effect of the injury, 
the lower will be the ultimate lia- 
bility. And it is not merely the 
major injury which can bring about 
great savings to both the injured 
person and the insurance carrier. 
The hernia which is promptly re- 











paired by competent surgery can 





permit return to work in a few 
weeks. The hernia which is not 
promptly repaired, or done by poor 
surgery, can result in disability run- 
ning into months. A minor lacera- 
tion cared for promptly and com- 
petently can eliminate disability en- 
tirely. A laceration not so cared for 
can lead to long term disability and 
even death. 

To those unacquainted with our 
conduct in the field of workmen’s 
compensation, this may come as a 


great surprise. Is not this lay inter. 
ference in the practice of medicine? 
Actually, it is not interference. | 
is cooperation. Over the years we 
have enjoyed the best of relations 
with the medical profession. We 
have kept them informed about our 
needs in medicine. They have set 
themselves up to provide it. To help 
us interpret our needs to medical 
men, we have doctors on our staf 
on a full-time basis and doctors who 
serve as consultants. 

It is no different than the service 
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Paul Chalmers Buford practiced law for 
twenty-four years prior to joining Shenandoah 
Life. From 1939 on he has served alternately 
as president and chairman of the board, and 
has played a significant role in the substantial 
growth of his company. 


Mr. Buford’s active business life has not 
prevented him from serving his community as 
an outstanding citizen. A past president of the 
Roanoke Chamber of Commerce, Roanoke 
Bar Association, Hospital Development Fund, 
Inc. and Washington and Lee University 
Alumni Association, he serves as a director 
and trustee for numerous other business, civic, 
charitable and fraternal organizations. In 1951 
he received a meritorious award from Hollins 
College and in 1958 was cited by Roanoke 
College for community service. 


In 1959 Shenandoah Life Insurance Com- 
pany held its annual sales meeting at the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel. 
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RICHARD H. FREY, Vice President-Sales 


provided by the professional actv- 








W 
arial employee, and the consulting Sve 
actuary. As laymen, we do not y,,.<, 
attempt to dictate, prescribe, or. con 
treat injured people. As business-§ 7y;, ; 
men we do create records of results. tor in 
When, for example, the same type neede 
of injury requires an average dis-@ echab 
ability period of six weeks when spina 
treated in one way or by one phy-@ Oto} 
sician, and only three weeks when patier 
treated in some other way or by iM gant; 
other physicians, we ask why. There HH outer 
may be a good medical reason for them 
the difference. Our physicians wil ® 4,,i, 
tell us, on the other hand, the dii- Ther 
ference may be due to good medicine Bj.) | 
compared with mediocre or even yyot 
poor medicine. W 
Thus, over the years, we have wae 
learned that good medicine in the 4, 4; 
long run is more economically sounl § ;, 4; 
than mediocre medicine. This if pec, 
what organized medicine stands for. gott 
We have learned to measure good to pe 
medicine, not by measuring how @ 4... 
high or how low the medical fee, but H .... 
how quickly, how effectively the pa 4, . 
tient is restored to a sound condi 4... 
tion. Thus we rely upon the basic v 
principle of economics in our daily § 4,.. 
life by measuring the value received cine 
for the price paid. tion 
pair 

Going Further ~ 

say 

In the more serious injuries and legs 
occupational illnesses we have hid to & ref; 
go much further. Where med-cint & gio; 
itself did not have the specialized way 
techniques which seemed to be re life 
quired, we cooperated with medical Ty, 
men to find them, or build tem § rej, 
By financing research projects. by the 
directly supporting needed exper js | 
mentation, and by cooperation with B an: 
other institutions, we have been able tr}; 
to find solutions to some prob’ems | 
that previously seemed hope'ess § wy), 
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For example, the man who at work 
suffers a fall that severs the spinal 
cord. Such a man becomes para- 
lyzed for life from the place of sev- 
eraice down. Years ago such a man 
was hospitalized and lived a rela- 
tively short time. With advances 
in medical science such a man may 
now live many years, perhaps a 
normal life span. 


Spinal Injuries 


We have cooperated with Boston 
University Medical School and the 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospital in 
a center for spinal injury victims. 
This is a research and teaching cen- 
ter in which all the varied disciplines 
needed can be concentrated in the 
rehabilitation of those suffering from 
spinal injuries. Since its opening in 
October, 1955, 105 Liberty Mutual | 
patients have been cared for. A sub- 
stantial number have been able to 
enter gainful employment. Most of 
them have been able to return to 
their homes and care for themselves. 
There has been a very large finan- 
cial saving in the cost of care for 
what our policies obligated us. 

We do not want to discount the 
human values of a man being able 
to live a productive life, to be able 
to live with his family, instead of 
becoming a forgotten man in a for- 
gotten hospital room. We do want 
to point out that in addition to these 
human values the economies of this 
service make sense. Seeking merely 
to spread losses without control of 
loss does not make sense. 

We found our efforts to minimize 
loss through mobilization of medi- 
cine incomplete without rehabilita- 
tion. Curative medicine often re- 
paired the body, but it could not 
restore its members. The law might 
say that a man who had lost both 
legs is permanently disabled, but we 
refused to accept the ultimate conclu- 
sion. Here again we had to find 
ways to teach a man to live a useful 
life within the limits of his handicap. 
The first and most difficult part of 
reabilitation consists of building up 
the faith in an injured man that he 
is not doomed to life as an invalid, 
and give him the courage to try to 
triumph over his misfortune. 

Rehabilitation calls into play a 
whole panorama of skills and sci- 
ences. It calls for medical specialists, 
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with Lafayette’s “‘Slide Rule’ Annuity Builder 


and Sales Talk ‘‘Prompter”’ 


... says “Sid” Lanier, general agent at La- 





Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. V. Goken, President 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


fayette, Indiana. The “slide rule” annuity 
builder, for example, gives fingertip 
control of 16 different plans. Every figure 
is available instantly without fumbling 
through old-fashioned rate and divi- 
dend books. Gives confidence to new 
agents. The sales talk “prompter” guides 
agents through a// essential points in 


logical order. It will pay you 
to learn more about Lafayette 
Life and its valuable, modern sales 
tools. Investigate now. Write in 


confidence to W. J. “Bill” 
Mattingly, Director of Agencies. 


NEW CONTRACTS 
FULL VESTING - NO PENALTIES 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin; Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, New Jersey, Florida, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Minnesota and adjacent states. 








psychologists, nurses, physical and 
occupational therapists, technicians, 
vocational counselors, as well as so- 
cial workers and the clergy. We set 
up two of our own rehabilitation 
centers, and I might add, not alto- 
gether without some criticism that 
as a corporation we were setting out 
to practice medicine. We were, how- 
ever, not too much concerned with 
this criticism because we made our 
position clear. The number of people 
we could rehabilitate in our clinics 


represented only a small fraction of 
the people who needed such service. 

Since we opened our first reha- 
bilitation center in 1942 we have 
served, through 1959, 3,984 cases. 
Of those who have completed re- 
habilitation, 85% have been im- 
proved as a result of treatment, and 
of these 80% have been able to 
return to useful employment. Our 
hope has been that through our pilot 
centers and their achievements reha- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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toward rehabilitation. 










worth the effort. 
















Control of Losses—Continued 


bilitation facilities would be accepted 
as part of the treatment process. 
We hoped interest would be gener- 
ated in many communities which we 
could aid by making the knowledge 
we had gained available to all. This 
hope is being realized. There is 
today a strong national movement 
Much is 
known about rehabilitation of the 
injured. We are now experimenting 
in a limited way in rehabilitation of 
those disabled by illness. The po- 
tential magnitude of the goal is 


Where is all this leading us? 
Quite regularly we read of some new 
consolidation of a casualty company 
with a life company. Some property 
and casualty companies are forming 
life companies. Some life companies 
are acquiring, or would like to ac- 
quire, casualty companies. 
believe the spokesmen favoring this 
trend, most arguments seem to stress 
the need for “one-stop” selling. 


As I pointed out in the beginning, 
there is a basic difference in the op- 
erating philosophy of the life com- 
pany and the casaulty company. If 
there is to be a lasting value for the 
American public from these consoli- 
dations or mergers, there must be a 
catalyst where the two interests can 
be fused. This cannot be achieved, 
in my opinion, by merely having 
a single management responsible for 
both operations. Insofar as manage- 
ment fails to apply to the life opera- 
tion the philosophies that are essen- 
tial for its soundness, it will fail. 
Insofar as management fails to apply 
to the casualty operation the philo- 
sophies that are essential for its 
soundness, it too, will fail. 


The Catalyst 


I have a strong feeling that the 
catalyst for fusion of life manage- 
ment philosophy and casualty man- 
agement philosophy is the accident 
and health business. The accident 
and health business is being assailed 


If we 












Security Benefit Life, believ- 
ing a Company is only as 
strong as its representatives, 
extends to their agents and 
broker friends the utmost in 
service and Home Office co- 
operation, 

Through “Individualized 
Medical Underwriting,” our 
advanced and unique ap- 
proach to standard and sub- 
standard risk appraisal, the 
Security Benefit Life agent 
can offer his clients a complete 
line of life and disability plans 
to meet their every need. 
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SECURITY BENKRIT LIFE 


Founded 1892 @ Licensed in most states @ Ranked in top 10% of life companies 






Licensed in most states, Se- 
curity Benefit Life is highly- 
rated as a sound and estab- 
lished Company which offers 
its representatives MORE— 
Home Office assistance, up-to- 
date policies, tested sales aids, 
top commissions and the ut- 
most in SERVICE. 
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on all sides, on the one hand, it js 
condemned for failure to provide 
coverage adequate to pay toclay’s 
hospital and medical bills. On the 
other hand, it is condemned for 
charging a price for even inadequate 
coverage which the public cannot af. 
ford to pay. To many we now stand 
at the brink of survival with govern. 
ment intervention threatening to 
push us over the edge. 

I am fully aware of the dangers of 
Forand type legislation to the pres- 
ent practices in accident and health 
insurance. Basically, the Forand 
type legislation is a proposal to per- 
petuate a philosophy of insurance, 
the weaknesses of which created the 
incentive for government interven- 
tion in the first place. It seeks to 
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provide a system of minimum cover- over-al 
age, inadequate to meet the real Ve" $ 
needs of the serious, long-term, as- HS!" ‘ 
set-destroying illness which older words 
people have to face. It pyramids fm beam 
dollars for hospital care of short jad 
term illness, thus creating the incen- exclus 
tive for unnecessary use, abuse, and claima 
inflation in fees and charges for contre 
service that can sykrocket the cost J fect | 
of social security for all, without § ‘4S 
solving the real problems of medical JB "0" ' 
care now facing the senior citizens § "8 P 
and our local communities. massl 

cover 


A little more than ten years ago, 





we at Liberty Mutual embarked Th 
upon an experiment to determine and t 
whether a casualty insurance phi- § Ye" 
losophy could find an answer to the § "'S'£ 
cost of serious illness. We ap- fg “Sab 
proached this experiment with some J *"¢ " 
misgivings. Attempting to provide fifty 
broad coverage up to $5,000, without unde 
schedules and inside limits, at a time § "Ye 
when the industry was struggling draw 
with maximums of $8 to $10 per jm 2ii 
day for hospitalization and $150 If th 
surgical schedules, with an over-all § "™™ 
maximum benefit for the most seri- § ° ' 
ous cases of $400 to $500 must have 4" 
seemed like wild management. One J Te" 
must realize, however, that those of tary 
us in casualty management, who are high 
daily faced with medical care costs dev 
per case of many times the $5,000, § " 
this maximum did not seem to be @ . 
an astronomical sum. We had no § ‘8 
strong reliance upon actuarial data. 
There was none in existence. [n- § S ' 
stead, we laid down principles and § “" 
controls that tied in with our know- § ™* 
how on occupational disabilities. B “" 
The medical services had to be nec- i 
or 
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essary. The fees had to be reason- 
able, based upon good medicine in 
the community. The disabled person 
had to have a stake in the cure. We, 
as the insurance carrier, assumed the 
obligation to cooperate with the pa- 
tient, the doctor, the nurses, com- 
munity agencies and facilities to see 
that these conditions prevailed. It 
worked. 


Controls Gave Way 


Then came a parting of the ways. 
Controls through claimant service 
and medical cooperation gave way 
to complete reliance upon actuarial 
science. Introduction of inside limits 
attempted to peg liabilities to definite 
dollar maximums. Introduction of 
time limits permitted expansion of 
over-all maximums to $10,000 and 
even $20,000 without actual expan- 
sion of loss liabilities. In other 
words, the success of the program 
became contingent upon actuarial 
and underwriting techniques to the 
exclusion of effective service to the 
claimant in medical management, 
controls, and rehabilitation. The ef- 
fect has been skyrocketing loss 
ratios, introduction of further limita- 
tions in coverage, constantly increas- 
ing premium rates, in the face of 
massive public demand for broader 
coverage at reduced rates. 

The concern with medical costs 
and the threat of government inter- 
vention has to a degree hidden the 
rising public concern with long-term 
disability. At least a dozen proposals 
are now pending to remove the age 
fifty restriction for total disability 
under social security. Today some 
five hundred thousand persons are 
drawing benefits under this total dis- 
ability provision of social security. 
If the age restriction is removed, the 
number could rapidly increase to two 
or more million. The. very inade- 
quacy of the benefits will create a 
tremendous demand for supplemen- 
tary coverage. Even now, in the 
higher income groups, pressures are 
developing for adequate coverage to 
carry total disability to age sixty-five. 

People in our industry are study- 
ing and proposing means to meet 
the public demand. Currently there 
is much confusion. Actuarial bases 
are not conclusive. There are de- 
mands for benefits running to two 
and three hundred dollars or more 
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per week. Pyramiding of benefits 
by purchases from a variety of car- 
riers is creating major moral haz- 
ards. Yet the totally disabled per- 
son who lives as a disabled person 
for twenty years at a benefit of 
only $100 per week will cost the 
insurer $104,000, or $156,000 for 
thirty years. And at the same time 
medical science will be making prog- 
ress in keeping people, including 
disabled people, alive longer. 


Presents Choice 


The passage of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws presented the carriers 
with a choice. We could assume 
the liabilities and seek to spread the 
loss to the buyer. We chose another 
road. We worked to eliminate the 
causes of loss. We accepted the 
heavy liabilities imposed by law, but 
instead of concentrating on methods 
of spreading the loss we concen- 
trated on care for the disabled, re- 
habilitation of the disabled, to turn 
loss into an opportunity to create 
useful men out of disabled men. 

This opportunity is today’s chal- 
lenge to the accident and health 


industry. We can soundly write cov- 
erage under major medical to a rela- 
tively high maximum and remove 
many of the coverage restrictions, if 
we once decide that we should care 
for the sick claimant, if we make up 
our minds that what is done to our 
claimant to treat and cure him is 
our business. As one recent experi- 
ment in Boston has shown, it is pos- 
sible to provide for high-quality di- 
agnostic and clinical care out of sav- 
ings from unnecessary use of hospi- 
tal care for diagnostic purposes 
through cooperative effort with 
physicians in planned procedures. 
As other experiments have shown, 
we can provide coverage for home 
care following hospital confinement 
(which is of much greater value to 
the patient than needless hospital 
confinement) at one-third the cost 
of continued hospital confinement. 
Still other experiments have shown 
hospitals can revise their practices 
so that convalescent care in the hos- 
pital eliminates the use of staffs and 
facilities geared to care of those 
critically ill, thereby not merely re- 
ducing costs but also providing care 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Control of Losses—Continued 





more suitable to the patient’s need. 
Other experiments have shown we 
can eliminate critical hospital care 
for those who need only custodial 
care, and provide coverage for cus- 
todial care if custodial care facilities 
are set up to meet the needs on a 
sound basis. 

Perhaps we can even finance a 
program of income protection for the 
life of the individual provided we 
are willing to work with the dis- 
abled person to get him back on his 
feet, to help him regain his will to 
triumph over his handicap. 

To those unacquainted with prac- 
tices we follow in casualty insurance, 
this might seem like dictatorship of 
medicine. It isn’t that at all. We 
seek and support good medicine. 
The better it is, the better we fare. 
Our theme is cooperative effort, not 
merely on some broad policy level, 
but at the point where medicine 
meets the patient. It is not the sci- 
ence of medicine, but the economics 
of medicine that has brought the 
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profession face to face with the 
threat of government dictation, side 
by side with health insurance. 

We do not attempt to set fees. 
We do not ask physicians to form 
group practice units, and we do not 
ask to sit in on consultations with 
patients. We do, however, ask for 
good medicine at a reasonable price. 
We measure values in terms of re- 
sults. If we see medical men getting 
good results by use of certain 
methods, we seek to persuade others 
who are ‘not getting satisfactory re- 
sults to follow successful methods. 
When practices develop which might 
be found satisfactory from a medical 
standpoint but are unsound economi- 
cally, we seek to aid them to achieve 
better results within the framework 
of sound economic principles. A 
point in question at present is the 
widespread use of critical hospital 
facilities for diagnostic purposes. 
Our experience in working with 
the medical profession on such a 
cooperative basis has always been 
cordial and satisfying. 

There is need for cooperation in 
research. We can do much in aiding 
research on a broad basis. The kind 
of research we have found most valu- 
able, is cooperation with the physi- 
cian who falls heir to a really difficult 
patient problem and comes to the 
end of the road. Sometimes we can 
put him in touch with someone who 
found an answer to the problem. 
Sometimes there is no answer, but 
perhaps we can give support to re- 
search already underway, or even 
encourage new research projects. 


Highway Safety 


Some five hundred automobile in- 
surers have organized the Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety to sup- 
port both research and action pro- 
grams in prevention of highway acci- 
dents. Similarly the concern of the 
life insurance companies with pre- 
vention of illness and prolonging of 
life is illustrated by its cooperation 
in support of research of circulatory 
diseases. Perhaps insurance com- 
panies writing accident and health 
and medical insurance should set up 
a similar organization for the sup- 
port of research in the prevention of 
illness and of the care of the ill. 

I have a strong conviction that if 
in A & H insurance we continue to 






negotiate with the physicians oi fee 
schedules, to enable us to peg the 
delivery of future dollars for pay. 
ment of fees and charges under ac. 
tuarial tables, we will never get to 
the end of negotiations, our actu- 
arial tables will be meaningless by 
constant re-negotiations, year by 
year we will have to face the insur. 
ance-buying public with higher pre- 
miums, the movement to broader 
more comprehensive coverage will 
yield to retrogression of coverage 
with ever more restrictions and limi- 
tation, and our efforts to forestall 
socialization of our industry and 
medicine through massive public re- 
lations will fail. 


Merge Philosophies 


If, on the other hand, we merge 
the philosophy of life insurance and 
the philosophy of casualty insurance 
in A & H insurance, we may elimi- 
nate some of the inefficiencies which 
now threaten the paying abilities of 
the American Family, and we will 
in truth be taking care of the person 
who is ill or injured. Coverage will 
broaden to the point of greater 
claimant satisfaction and premiums 
may at least stop going up as we 
learn more and more how to harness 
knowledge for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. If we are ever to provide the 
public with broad and adequate cov- 
erage, both in the area of income 
replacement and medical expense 
and spread this cost to the public, 
we will have to modify our ideas 
of fixed dollar liabilities per case. 
But once we do there will be no 
answer to either a price people can 
afford, or the solvency of our in- 
surance companies except through 
concentration on care of the dis- 


abled. 





Private Insurance 


It is my conviction that progress 
toward meeting the real needs for 
adequate protection from the costs of 
serious illness, through prevention of 
illness and control of the cost of 
medical care, is far more likely to 
result from a system of private com- 
petitive insurance than from any 
system of government monopoly 
concerned only with the payment of 
medical costs. 
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publications 


Settlement Options—19th edition. 


This, the 1960 edition, presents 
settlement option figures on every 
policy issued since 1900 by the life 
companies writing 95% of North 
America’s ordinary insurance in 
force. Several companies made ex- 
tensive changes this year in option 
figures. The number of changes in 
company practices exceeded seven 
hundred. 

One hundred pages of basic tables 
are a handy aid to the programmer, 
as is the list of mailing addresses of 
all companies contained in the book. 

This is described as the only book 
of its kind and is the complete pro- 
gramming manual. 


720 pps: $8.00 per copy—less in 
quantity. Published by_ Flitcraft, 
Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York 38, 
N. Y. and available at that address 
or from branch offices nationwide. 


Flitcraft Compend—73rd edition. 


This, the 1960 edition, shows over 
200 life insurance companies with 
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Have Developed Only Top 
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PHONE WIRE WRITE 


CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
H. J. Roberts, Ins. Mgr. 
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major changes in their rates and 
dividend scales, together with new 
special policies. These companies 
write 98% of all the life insurance 
sold in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The book includes general data 
on the leading life insurance com- 
panies, prominent industrial life 
companies and selected fraternal or- 
ganizations. Special information is 
shown for those companies and pol- 
icies most frequently encountered. 


768 pps: $5.00 per copy—less in 
quantity. Published by Flitcraft, 
Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York 38, 
N. Y. and available from the home 
office or from branch offices in At- 
lanta, Boston, Chattanooga, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles 
and Richmond. 


The Concise Encyclopedia of Modern 
Surgery by James Hale Rutledge, 
B.S., M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Although this is designed as a text 
book, it should prove of great value 
to members of the allied professions. 
It provides an accurate concise pres- 
entation of all aspects of surgery. 
All phases are presented, the fields, 
the scope, hospitalization, disease 
changes, anesthesia, preoperative 
preparation, postoperative care, con- 
valescence, rehabilitation, complica- 
tions, anatomy and operations of 
every organ of the body and surgical 
terminology. 

A practicing surgeon, Dr. Rut- 
ledge the author, is a Fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons, a 
member of the American Association 
of Military Surgeons, Fellow of the 
American Geriatrics Association and 
a member of the American Medical 
Association and the Illinois State 
Medical Society. 


308 pps: $8.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Book Division of the 
Chilton Company, 56 and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





Top Management Organization in 
Fifty Life Insurance Companies— 
edited by T. J. Collum, Nationwide 
Life Insurance Company. 














This is a report of the study and 
research by past and present mem- 
bers of the Life Company Organiza- 
tion Committee of the Life Office 
Management Association. The pur- 
pose of the study was to make an 
analysis of the organization struc- 
tures of the participating companies 
and their organization planning 
practices. No criticism was made of 
the features of any company, and 
no company was singled out as 
“ideal.” 

A significant feature of the report 
is a chart showing more than two 
hundred basic operations in the life 
insurance business and the area (ac- 
tuarial, underwriting, accounting, 
etc.) in which these functions are 
handled by each of the fifty com- 
panies in the study. 

According to the report, a greater 
formalization of objectives might 
lead to improvements in organiza- 
tion structures of life insurance com- 
panies. “The status of organization 
planning in many of the companies 
has not kept pace with other plan- 
ning activities,” it states. 

“Electronic data processing,” the 
report concluded, “although a ques- 
tion mark for the future, has not at 
present caused any widespread re- 
vision in organization planning. 
But this could be a key factor in 
further study of the major functional 
areas having the greatest potential 
for change—the area under the 
chief operating officer and the com- 
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bined administrative-office-policy- 
holders services areas.” Ninet 
The report is the third in a recent Jf busin 
trilogy of studies conducted by the Ee 
committee. The first was presented & ang | 
at the Association’s 1957 Annual § Man 





Conference. The second, Organiza- 
tion Guide for Insurance Companies 
was published last fall. Taken to- 
gether, the three studies provide 
both a theoretical and practica! ap- 
proach to the study of the organiza- 
tion structure of life companies. 















62 pps: $1.50 to members anid $3 
to non-members. Available fron: the 
Life Office Management Associ 
tion, 110 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Max H. Cohen, member of the Two Million Dollar Club since 1955, relaxes with 
daughter Barbara Ann and wife Rosella. In 1959 Max was named National Honor 
Agent—out of 8400 candidates! “I wanted this honor more than anything,’ he said. 


Mid-City Press, Inc., largest in Phila. 
area, is also a large client. Pres. Julius 
Gross shows Max a typical job. Other 
officers are Elliott Real, left; Fred 
Toff, rear; Milton Gross, right. 


i = ff 
Scene at the Micro-chemistry labora- 
tory of Children’s Hospital. Max, an 
ex-president of Emile Zola Lodge of 
Brith Sholom, was instrumental in get- 
ting the lodge to establish and wholly 
support the life-saving laboratory. 


Ninety-five per cent of his new 
business comes from pleased 
clients, like Stanton Levin (left) 
and Maurice Levin (right), V.P. 
and President of the Marstan 
Manufacturing Company. 









~~ nel 
ae By Officers of Sidco Paper Company are more than pleased 
=: ' with Max’s years of help. Left to right: Morton R. 
= f Brody, Jack Rubin, machine-operator Sam Packer, Max, 


re aw | Samuel Cohen, Sidney Bregman, President. 
i ee. i 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in hand 
with the prestige of the company he represents. 
This is why Max is proud to be a life underwriter 
with Equitable. It is a full life. And a rewarding 
one! Living Insurance is more than a need 
... it’s a career! 


ef 


Clients are also personal friends. Left to right: Dr. M. Murray Levine, 
Bert Novack, Charles Cutler—and Max. On Max’s 25th anniversary with 
Equitable 200 clients gave him a testimonial dinner! 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N, Y. © 1960 
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Stress Problem—from page 27 the name corticoids, have been used 


in the treatment of all these diseases, 
and there is very little doubt that the 
adrenal gland plays a very decisive 
role in the development of many 
types of arthritis. 

As a second example, let me point 
out our work on acute heart acci- 
dents. It is well known that people 
with great responsibilities and who 
work under pressure, can suddenly, 
especially in times of stress, develop 


an acute heart accident and die. Of 
course, any physician will tell any. 
body who has a heart disease not to 
expose himself to stress. But ii was 
difficult to work on this subject with 
basic research methods because it 
was impossible to reproduce it in a 
research animal. People have tried 
for many, many years, and it is 
quite impossible to produce a car. 
diac accident in a normal, young 
animal, such as is available for lab. 
oratory work. They die for other 
reasons if you expose them to too 
much stress, but never front a heart 
accident. Now two years ago we 
were able to treat animals with 
chemical means, especially with cer- 
tain stress hormones, so that when 
exposed to stress they died of heart 
accidents. 


Association, a paper under the head- 
ing of The Hormonal Production of 
Arthritis, I was the target of some 
violent attacks, because it seemed so 
unexpected, so unusual, so unlikely 
that such a disease as rheumatoid 
arthritis had anything to do with the 
adrenal gland. Now, cortisone and 
other so-called adrenal cortical hor- 
mones, the group to which I gave 
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THE DEFINITIVE GUIDE to BUYING... 
and SELLING IS ... 


Ready for Immediate Delivery! 


BESTS 


Preventive Treatment very 


This work led us gradually to 
develop a preventive treatment for 
such heart accidents. We found that 
certain magnesium and potassium 
salts, given orally before the animal 
is exposed to stress, will with cer- 
tainty protect it from cardiac death 
during such stress. But there was 
still one weak point in this demon- 
stration. The production of these 
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that 

heart accidents by stress in animals § ,.4 

INSURANCE COMPANIES was not due to clot-forming in the But 

heart vessels. The normal kind of @ y,.; 

The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of heart cardiac-tissue death, as ea orde 

‘ i 5 ° z curs in man, is due to the blocking diay 
insurance, provides you with a series of charts which allow you to off of an artery in the heart muscle , 

make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items of and the consequent death of the cor- rc 

financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful responding region that should get I hec. 


and thorough analysis according to BEST’S long acknowledged 
standards of high performance and quality are the yardstick for 
measuring companies which receive our recommendation. 


A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting in clear, readable 
form the essential points of comparable interest in each com- 
pany’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching the 
final decision. 


blood through that artery. But only @ 4.4 
a few weeks ago we were able to gic, 
demonstrate that when one of the 
arteries of the heart is filed off ina 
manner sufficient to cause death of 
cardiac tissues in animals, even that 
kind of accident can be prevented by 
potassium salts. 
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Admitted assets and distribution, capital, total and surplus 
funds, policy reserves and reserve basis, premium and total 
operating income, death benefits, total paid policyholders, net 
operating gain, insurance written and in force, and significant 
operating ratios for the past three years. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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That is as far as basic research 
goes. Taking this as an example, 
we have now worked out a model 
of the corresponding human disease. 
Using that model as a_ testing 
ground, we have tried to develop 
techniques to prevent the discase. 
Whether or not this will be app!ica- 
ble in man we do not know. We lave 
tried it out in various species of 
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animals, including the monxey, ge: 
CINCINNATI ¢ DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * RICHMOND which biologically is closest to man, 
and it works in all these species @ p 
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News 


Now, in clinical work, we are trying 
to find out if this is applicable to 
humans and under what conditions 
this treatment should be applied. 


Value of Research 


In deciding the value of basic re- 
search, of course, one meets very 
great difficulties. Since it isn’t 
meant to be applicable, how do you 
know the good from the bad? You 
cannot judge it by its application, by 
the immediate good it does. It is 
supposed to do good only by increas- 
ing knowledge and eventually open- 
ing up new fields. I think, however, 
we can gauge a project’s value fairly 
well in general, though I cannot give 
you a accurate gauge for each 
project. On what basis can one 
assess the value of basic research 
before it is applicable? 

I think basic research has to be 
very true. You may think that this 
is redundant; naturally it is of no 
use if it isn’t true, but even that 
universal term has a different sense 
in our scientists’ language. In science 
we don’t have truth and untruth. 
We only have degrees of truth. A 
degree of truth can be mathemati- 
cally expressed ; it is a precise figure, 
and things are true, to the probable 
error. For example, you may say 
that it is obviously true that, in gen- 
eral, women are smaller than men. 
But that is not very true because 
there are so many exceptions. In 
order to be very valuable basic re- 
search has to have a very high de- 
gree of truth. 

Secondly, it has to be surprising, 
because only if it is very surprising 
and unexpected, is quite new and 
different from anything to which we 
are accustomed, is it likely to make 
us take a big step into the unknown 
and get into the new territory which 
is now opened up for exploitation. 


Surprising Discovery 


Take an important, really surpris- 
ing discovery: certain abdominal 
tumors in women contain skin and 
hair and teeth. Now that is very 
surprising ; nobody would ever ex- 
pect that. It was discovered very 
long ago, but it is not basic research 
because it is only surprising. It has 
no other qualities; it has not been 
generalizable. No general laws 
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Comparable year-to-date figures continue to show that 
Central Life’s sales consistently run well ahead of the life 
insurance industry as a whole. There are several reasons 


why this is so- 


and Central Life agents agree that an 


important one is true graduated premium on all plans 


(except single premium). 


The quantity discount idea, first 


introduced in the United States by Central Life in 1955, 
is another example of the sales-minded leadership that's 
making “One of the Best” one of the busiest, too! 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Progressive and competitive, yes 


at the expense of financial security 


could be derived from it. In order to 
be great, a basic research discovery 
must be very true; the observation 
must be surprising at the time it is 
first made; and it must be general- 
izable at the time the observation 
was first made. 

One observation, for example, 
would be the discovery of penicillin. 
Surely it is very true that penicillin 
acts against many infections. It is 
also highly surprising that a mold 
which is considered to be the most 
impure soilage can cure, sterilize, and 
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purify. Finally, it is highly general- 
izable that not only penicillin, but 
many other molds, make curative 
substances. Nowadays the curative 
substances of molds are perhaps the 
most important remedies we have. 

Therefore, a great basic research 
can be assessed fairly well in a fairly 
early stage by the fact that it has 
at the same time the three great 
properties of being very true, very 
surprising, and very highly general- 
izable. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Problem of Stress—Continued 


I would like to present a few 
philosophical contemplations on basic 
research, which is my interest, and 
on security and insurance, which 
is your interest. I think that security 
is certainly a factor which is ex- 
tremely important in protecting man 
against stress and strains of every- 
day life. Worry about tomorrow 
and its possible accidents is an ex- 
tremely important factor in causing 
mental anguish, and thereby stress, 
to people. A great deal of effort is 
expended in establishing security, 
because it is necessary to work on 
the assumption that almost anything 
can happen, on the basis of what 
a person or a family can do alone. 

A young man at the start of his 
career begins to think about earning 
more money, getting better positions 
in order to establish security ; build- 
ing up a large bank account, adding 
still further to security in order to 
protect himself against what can 
happen if he becomes ill or should 
die. One result of this self-insurance 
is that the man’s interests are de- 
viated from really higher aims. He 
has to toil for immediate security all 
the time ; usually a young man starts 
as soon as he gets out of school. He 


thinks of nothing else and is always 
influencing his thinking about this 
great danger and how to make life 
secure for his family and for him- 
self. This leaves him no time for 
things which are more fun, and 
which are greater objects. Security 
alone is not enough. 

Security alone, if it were perfectly 
worked out, would lead to an in- 
sipid life with no objectives. A care- 
free life, perhaps, but one in which 
one hadn’t any outlet ; a softening— 
which is certainly not what we want 
our society to develop. The more 
technical advantages we have, the 
more this danger exists, because the 
more man’s work is being done by 
machines. We want people to care, 
and this is not possible with a com- 
pletely carefree life. What would 
we care about? 


Most Noble Aim 


I think the most noble aim of 
insurance, and the greatest one, is to 
help man develop certain facilities 
and engage in certain activities for 
which he wouldn’t have time if he 
had constantly to fight for security. 

There are certain uninsurable 
risks. Life insurance is no insur- 
ance of life; it is an assurance that 
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those who survive will be looke: af- 
ter, but it’s no guarantee against a L 
heart attack. The prevention of the 
heart attack is to me real security in 


LIFE I 
that respect. The insurance industry 





largest 

could do well by fighting the one porters’ 
great adversary nature, which willfj950, a 
always satisfy the desire to fight. [ompioy: 
Of the 

Nature 230 wo 

Man 

If we consider nature as ourfof som 
enemy and learn how to handle it,Bance cc 
nature can also be our greatest Bi manag 


friend. Such learning is _ beingfiions o 
gained in these approaches to lifef ration 
through research, through enjoy-§ outside 
ment of life, through art and litera-B ranch 
ture. I think that from the point off si1-tin 
view of general philosophy if we employ 
unite your interests with mine—and § Canad. 
I think the time for it is mature—§ |, 1 
we should look at the first aim of panies 


insurance as being to secure security Big th 








which permits man to fight the un-f yeople 
insurable risks. owned 
panies 
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life in 
LUTC EXAMINATIONS _ };. on 
the U 
FINAL EXMINATIONS were taken by } ong ; 
some twenty thousand LUTC stu- § roma; 
dents during the week of May 9-14, } fi. 
as the 1959-60 school year came to § ang ] 
a close. The 2% hour tests were 
administered in each local area 
throughout the country by the class 
instructors or appointed proctors. §), |. 
Both Life and A & S Course ex-§..4 
aminations were given during the §.... 


same week. ally 
The task of checking and scoring § p,,, 
the papers began on May 21 un- 


der the direction of John T. Gog- ha 
gins, Jr., C.L.U., LUTC’s director C 
of training. A team of professional § \y.4 
graders, supervised at all times by §y;.. 
members of the Headquarters Staff, § po, 
scored the papers in class batches, 9 i. , 
using a prepared Grading Key. §, 4, 
Prior to the actual grading, a pre-B uti, 
liminary indoctrination session was § ),;, 
held in order to provide the grading § 
team with a thorough explanation § 4, 
of the examination booklets and ‘he § ,,,, 
grading keys. ove 

The questions used in the tests «“ 
were selected and prepared dy § uy; 
LUTC’s Examination Board, 2 § ay; 
group comprising both field and Fx,, 
home office representatives. pro 
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ainst a LARGE EMPLOYER 

oi the 

rity infLire INSURANCE is one of the 
dustryfiargest employers and biggest “ex- 


he one 
ch will 
1 gl it, 


porters” in Canada. At the end of 
1959, a total of 38,720 persons were 
employed full time in the industry. 
Of the total 23,490 were men, 15,- 
230 women. 

Many of the head office personnel 
of some of the Canadian life insur- 
ance companies devote their time to 


iS Our 
idle it, 





Teatest i management of the foreign opera- 
being tions of the companies. These op- 
to life erations also provide employment 
€njoy-Boutside of Canada. About 3,380 
litera-Btranch office personnel and 4,090 
oint of ffull-time field representatives were 
if welemployed beyond the borders of 
e—and B Canada at the end of 1959. 
iture—B In the export business the com- 
aim off ranies could point in the same year 
ecurity ftp the fact that about 2,000,000 
he un-§ people in sixty different countries 
owned policies in Canadian com- 
panies. 
Benefits paid outside Canada in 
1959 totalled $234 million. Of the 
life insurance in force abroad, 70% 
NS is on the lives of policyholders in 
the United States and 16% on per- 
ken by } sons in the United Kingdom. Of the 
C stu- I remainder, 3% is in Asia, 4% in 
y 914,14 Africa, and 7% in the Caribbean 
ame tO f and Latin America countries. 
3 were 
roi MISSILE SAFETY 
e class 
“agen IN EIGHT YEARS of launching untried 
se ©X- Band untested missiles at Cape Ca- 
ang the naveral, Florida, there have been 
= only three accidental deaths, an Air 
ges Force doctor reported at the annual 
. Go meeting of the Home Office Life 
298" B Underwriters Association. 
irector 










Col. George M. Knauf, USAF, 
Medical Corps, of the Air Force 
Missile Test Center, Patrick Air 
Force Base, Fla., described’ one of 
the deaths as an elevator accident of 
atype which might occur in any lo- 
tation where an elevator might _re- 
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m aS Bouire repairs, another as the result 

rading Hof a fall from a ladder to the concrete 

nat'on Bifoor of a hangar, and the third, a 

nd the worker who was killed when run 
over by a truck. 

B tests “None can be said to have re- 

sd by 


sulted from a work situation pe- 
culiar to missile operations,” Col. 
Knauf said. “We are engaged in a 
program of testing developmental 
systems. By their nature these weap- 


rd, a 
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ons are in reality enormous fire- 
crackers. When one considers that 
one ICBM is made up of some 330,- 
000 parts it is not remarkable that 
in the course of such a test program 
we find one once in a while that fails 
to achieve its best objective and de- 
stroys itself or is destroyed by the 
range safety officer because it 
threatens life or property. Such de- 
struction has a significant potential 
for the production of a disaster of 
great magnitude, particularly when 
one realizes that we employ about 
eight thousand people on Cape Ca- 
naveral, 

“We go to great lengths to edu- 
cate our people in the ways to live 
with missiles safely. In spite of this 
it is estimated that between 25% 
and 40% of missile failures are the 
result of some sort of human error. 

“These human errors may be the 
product of fatigue or stress during 
a prolonged count-down. More 
often, however, our concern is with 
the rugged individualist who takes 
unnecessary chances in spite of his 
safety training. 

“Despite all our effort, we must 
deal with the individual who rests a 
flat ladder against the curved, ice- 
covered surface of a missile, who 
handles an ice-covered LOX (liquid 
oxygen) line with bare hands, who 
extracts loose tools from his pockets 
with these frosted hands, with no 
thought of his fellow workers going 
about their duties at the foot of the 
ladder. 

“This last, the tool dropped from 
overhead, is still the greatest source 
of disabling injuries in our missile 
test program.” 


NEW CSO TABLE ADVANCES 


THE NEW “COMMISSIONERS 1958 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Ta- 
ble” (1958 CSO Table) based on 
policyholder mortality experience 
for the years 1950-1954, has now 
been approved in three-fourths of the 
states and can be used by the life in- 
surance companies doing business in 
those states, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. It has either 
been approved by the legislatures, or 
by the commissioners where legisla- 
tion is not necessary, in thirty-seven 
states. 


MEN DIE EARLIER, 
AIL LESS 


MEN EXPERIENCE a higher death 
rate at all ages than do women. On 
the other hand, women receive more 
medical attention during their life- 
time. Women buy life insurance 
policies of a smaller average size 
than do men, but show better per- 
sistency. Age is important in evalu- 
ating mental disease and the prob- 
ability of suicide. More suicides 
occur at older ages than at younger 
ages, for the same degree of mental 
illness. These are some medical 
points cited by David P. Cartwright, 
second vice-president and under- 
writing officer of the Minnesota 
Mutual. 


EXCESS WEIGHT EFFECTS 


WOMEN WITHSTAND THE effects of 
overweight better than men do, but 
excess weight adversely affects their 
health and longevity, it is reported 
by statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

For the same degree of over- 
weight, the excess mortality among 
women is less than it is among men, 
according to information which has 
recently become available from a 
study by the Society of Actuaries. 
Thus, among women aged 15-39 
who were 20% overweight at the 
time they obtained ordinary insur- 
ance, the mortality was 15% above 
that for standard female risks; the 
comparable group of men had a 
mortality 24% higher than that for 
all standard male risks. 

Despite their advantage over-men, 
there is no reason for overweight 
women to become complacent, the 
statisticians point out. Overweight 
women in every age period have a 
higher mortality than those whose 
weight is close to average, the ex- 
cess mortality increasing with ad- 
vance in age and degree of over- 
weight. 

The disadvantage of overweight 
in women shows up even more dis- 
tinctly when their mortality is com- 
pared with that of moderately un- 
derweight women. On this basis, 
the excess mortality was 30% for 
women who were 10% overweight 
when this insurance was issued, and 
40% for those who were 20% or 
more overweight. 
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Changing Concepts—from page 18 


gram, which I have already men- 
tioned, existed. Since World War II 
there have been a number of innova- 
tions, or we might call them fads, 
in life insurance companies’ invest- 
ment programs. As I refer to them, 
you will undoubtedly recognize them. 

Two innovations really got their 
start in the 1930s, but did not begin 
to play a significant role in life in- 
surance company investments until 
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during or right after Word War II. 
The first of these is real estate. Dur- 
ing the 1930s life insurance compa- 
nies were obliged to foreclose many 
mortgage investments which gave 
them a little taste for real estate as 
an investment. Of course their ex- 
perience was unsatisfactory during 
the thirties, but they did begin to 
recognize the potential favorable 
factors in real estate as an invest- 
ment. As a consequence, since World 
War II the investment laws for life 
companies in many states have been 
changed from time to time to permit 
a higher and higher percentage of 
assets of a life company to be in- 
vested in real estate. This is a good 
thing, not only as a_ protection 
against inflation, but also has enabled 
the life companies to perform a pub- 
lic service by providing good housing 
at comparatively reasonable rents. 
Of course, the life companies have 
also invested in other types of real 
estate. 

The second, and perhaps one of 
the most interesting, of the develop- 
ments that started in the thirties, 
was the birth of the F.H.A. mort- 
gage insurance program. This pro- 
gram really brought the life insurance 
companies back into the residential 
mortgage loan field much sooner 
than might otherwise have been the 
case. This program had a modest 
start but began to take hold during 
World War II, and now plays a 
very large part in the mortgage in- 
vestment program of most of the life 
insurance companies. Then, of 
course, right after the war came the 
G.I. or V.A. Mortgage Program, 
which further stimulated the interest 
of life insurance companies in resi- 
dential mortgage loans. Today V.A. 
mortgage loans, like F.H.A. mort- 
gages, also play a very substantial 
part in the investment program of 
life insurance companies. 


U. S. Bonds 


Also, of course, during and for a 
short while after World War II, 
because of the limited investments 
available, a substantial part of the 
funds of life insurance companies 
available for investments was put 
into long term U. S. Treasury bonds 
at the pegged 21%4% rate. By the 
end of 1946 a very high percentage 
of life insurance companies’ assets 








was invested in government bonds. 
However, after that time the life 
companies gradually reduced their 
government bond investments and 
switched the funds into other forms 
of investments to obtain a higher re- 
turn, such as F.H.A. and V.A. resi- 
dential loans, corporate securities 
and other higher yielding invest- 
ments such as real estate, sale lease 
deals, loans on ground leases and 
F.H.A. 608s, to name a few. These 
were quite popular for a while, but 
they are now losing some of their 
appeal, and one doesn’t hear as much 
about them today as one did a few 
years ago. 


Conventional Mortgages 


In the case of 608s, the experience 
was that after a few years the mort- 
gage guaranteed by the F.H.A. was 
paid off and replaced by a conven- 
tional mortgage. The reason for 
this, as I understand it, was that 
after a few years the cash outlay for 
the amortization of the F.H.A. 608 
mortgage became greater than the 
depreciation factor for tax purposes. 
Faced with the unattractive prospect 
of an ever-increasing cash outlay on 
the 608 mortgage, the owners of the 
project found it to their interest to 
refinance the 608 mortgage with a 
conventional mortgage calling for a 
smaller fixed amortization. The en- 
hancement of the value of the prop- 
erty as a result of inflation enabled 
them to do this. 

In the 1950s, to broaden the in- 
vestment field and perhaps to provide 
some hedge against inflation, and 
frankly I am not sure this is neces- 
sarily a good hedge, the investment 
laws for life insurance companies in 
many of the states were changed to 
permit to a limited extent investment 
in common stocks. As a consequence, 
quite a number of the companies be- 
gan a program for building up a 
portfolio of common stocks. Sur- 
prisingly enough, there is still quite 
a large number of life companies that 
have not bought common. stocks. 
Many others have purchased them 
only to a limited degree—not even 
to the extent legally permitted. From 
my personal point of view, I think 
it is an undesirable thing to do and, 
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if engaged in to, too great an extent 
by life companies, it could lead ‘o 
federal supervision. 
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The industry as a whole is quite 
divided on variable annuities—some 
of the companies are very strong 
advocates of the variable annuity 
and others wouldn’t touch it with a 
ten-foot pole. I am inclined to go 
along with this second group. Sum- 
marizing it briefly, I have the im- 
pression that those in favor of the 
varicble annuity are basically trying 
to meet the competiton of mutual 
funds regardless of whatever fancy 
sales language might be prepared 
for the purpose of interesting the 
public in variable annuites. Those 
that are opposed to it do not believe 
that is the answer to the competition 
from mutual funds. When one sells 
variable annuities, one is really going 
into the mutual fund business. If 
this spreads too far, I believe it will 
undoubtedly expedite the road to 
federal supervision. 

During the war and up to 1951, 
when the U. S. Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve had a meeting of 
minds and the Federal Reserve dis- 
continued pegging the government 
bond market, all investors, including 
life insurance companies, more or 





less enjoyed a floor to the price of 
any investments they purchased. I 
might say that the pegging of gov- 
ernment bonds by the Federal Re- 
serve during this period facilitated 
the major move by life insurance 
companies out of long-term govern- 
ment bonds into other investments 
which I mentioned a little while ago. 
Because of the pegged prices gov- 
ernment bonds could be sold without 
loss. 


Wholesome Thing 


Once the pegged prices for gov- 
ernment bonds were removed it took 
a little time for adjustment, but it 
was a wholesome thing and the old 
basic law of supply and demand be- 
gan to take hold. Since that time in- 
terest rates have fluctuated from year 
to year and, as a result, the managers 
of life insurance company bond port- 
folios have had to relearn some of 
the old basic things to check when 
buying a bond, such as call protec- 
tion. As mentioned before, a life 
insirance policy is a lifetime con- 
tract, for as long as thirty to forty 





years and sometimes even longer 
than that, and therefore life compa- 
nies feel that when they make an 
Investment it also should: be for a 


(Continued on the next page) 








REINSURANCE 


For more than 90 years, 
Connecticut General has been 
progressively active in reinsurance. 


Our long experience in all 
phases of life insurance makes it 
possible for Connecticut General 
to supplement a company’s 
program for issuing 

any type of personal insurance. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
to call at your office 
to explain our facilities in detail. 


Mess; 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 
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Changing Concepts—Continued 


long period of time. Consequently, 
they don’t like to have their invest- 
ments called on them if there is a 
change in interest rates and it is 
profitable for the borrower to refund 
his obligation at lower rates. Since 
the middle fifties when some of the 
companies were badly burned by 
having bonds called on them, the life 
companies have demanded more and 


more call protection, from five to 
ten years in some cases. 

Perhaps the most recent develop- 
ment that may have a major bearing 
on the investments of life insurance 
companies during the next several 
years was the enactment of a new 
federal tax on life insurance com- 
panies last year. It is a very confus- 
ing law, subject to many interpreta- 
tions. Since the law was passed, 
some people have expressed the view 


new ~Ulonarch PREMIUM PAYMENT PLAN 











Now not only can Monarch men provide all the insurance 
coverages their clients need — fire and casualty as well as 
non-cancellable health and accident and all forms of life — 
but their clients can pay for all these coverages in one con- 


venient monthly payment! 


SysteMatic — with two level-payment methods available — 
helps agents write a/l lines on each client — helps prevent 
lapse because payments are geared to the monthly budget. 


SysteMatic — the newest reason why the Monarch opportunity 
is greater today than ever before! 
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that there are inequities which haye 
resulted in a heavier tax burden 
being thrown on some of the com- 
panies and a lighter tax burden on 
others. Because of these so-called 
“inequities,” some people challenge 
sections of the tax law and there may 
be some amendments to this law in 
the next few years. 


I do not make these comments 
about the new tax law from a critical 
point of view. The committee repre- 
senting the life insurance industry 
that worked with the treasury people 
in preparing this law performed yeo- 
man service to the industry, and | 
only have the highest praise for the 
job they did. 


Basic Points 


You may already be familiar with 
the basic characteristics of the new 
tax law, but, for the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with it, I will 
try to briefly outline the change in 
the whole philosophy behind the law. 
If my memory serves me, the first 
federal income tax on life insurance 
companies was enacted back in 1921, 
and that was a very simple tax on 
the income from investments of life 
insurance companies. From 1921 
until the recent tax was enacted, 
whatever taxes may have been in 
effect were all based on the same 
principle of a tax on the investment 
income of life insurance companies. 
This new tax not only includes a tax 
on the investment income, but also 
on the underwriting profits of life 
companies, which is something new. 

One of the factors which I have 
not been able to clear up in my own 
mind, and the people in my office 
have not satisfactorily answered for 
me, is what effect will this new tax 
have on the attractiveness of iax- 
exempt bonds to a life insurance 
company. As I mentioned before, 
under the old tax we had a rule of 
thumb that tax-exempts were worth 
twenty to twenty-five basic points 
to a life company. This new law is 
not that simple. I am not even sure 
that in one phase of the tax propert 
recognition of exemption of income 
from tax-exempt bonds is properly 
recognized. Also, from what I have 
been told, the value of tax-exempt 
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for each company. We no longer 
have a rule of thumb. 

In anticipation of the enactment 
of this new law, some of the com- 
panies began to pay more attention 
to tax-exempt securities and bought 
substantial amounts. However, this 
exaggerated interest in tax-exempt 
securities seems to have subsided 
somewhat as the companies recog- 
nized that tax exemption may not 
be as important or worth as much 
as they first thought. Perhaps in the 
next few years there will be some 
ameudments made in the law clari- 
fying this situation so far as tax- 
exempt securities are concerned, and 
it could very well result in an in- 
crease in the attractiveness of tax- 
exempt securities for life insurance 
| companies. 


Untaxed Capital Gains 


Another basic change in the new 
tax is that up to the enactment of 
this tax, capital gains of life insur- 
ance companies were not taxed. Un- 
der the new law they are taxed the 
same way other corporations are 
taxed on capital gains—in other 
words, we now have a long-term as 
well as short-term capital gains tax. 
We did get a break in that we are 
permitted to carry capital tax losses 
forward for a period of five years 
and such capital loss carried forward 
can be applied against capital gains 
which may be taken in subsequent 
years. A capital tax loss cannot be 
appplied toward reduction of the 
federal income tax on the other 
phases of the operation of the com- 
pany, 

There is one peculiar twist on 
this tax on capital gains which is 
somewhat amusing. Have you ever 
heard of a life insurance company 
keeping two sets of books? Well, 
that is what we have to do now. For 
capital gains purposes we are now 
required to carry any investment 
that we held as of December 31, 
1958 at the then market value, and 
capital gains and losses are based on 
those values if the securities were 
held as of that time. This applies to 
bonds, preferred stocks, common 
stock, real estate, and even mort- 
gages. On any investment made af- 
ter that date, however, our regular 
Statement values would be the basis 
for any tax on capital gains or losses. 





For July, 1960 


The reason for using market values 
as of December 31, 1958 for this 
purpose is that it was recognized it 
would have been unfair to many of 
the companies that had bought stocks 
and other investments to tax them 
on any gains that may have occurred 
as a result of their having made such 
purchases several years prior to 
December 31, 1958. In effect, that 
would have made the capital gains 
tax retroactive, which would not be 
fair. I give a great deal of credit to 


our industry’s committee for work- 
ing out this fair and equitable basis 
for determining capital gains and 
losses. 

It is too early, I think, to know 
what effects this new tax will have 
on life company investment pro- 
grams, and what investments, if any, 
will be most attractive in view of this 
new tax. However, it is my judg- 
ment that the fundamental attractive- 
ness of mortgages as investments for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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life insurance companies will not be 
changed. The interest in mortgages 
will vary from year to year, depend- 
ing upon the relationship of the 
yield on mortgages to other forms 
of investments. At least I can say 
that is my personal view, and it will 
be the policy of The Manhattan Life 
in the future always to include mort- 
gages in its investment program in 
varying amounts, depending upon the 
conditions in the money market, and 
until something new occurs, such as 
a change in the tax law, which will 
affect the attractiveness of mortgages 
as an investment. Perhaps it would 
be well to say that the only thing 
that is certain in the outlook for life 
insurance company investments is 
change in emphasis from year to 
year. 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS for the needy 
under the four Federal-state public 
assistance programs have more than 
doubled in a five-year period, the 
Health Insurance Institute reports. 
The four joint programs—old age 
assistance (OAA), aid to dependent 
children (ADC), aid to the blind 
(AB), and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled (APTD)—ac- 
counted for $265 million in medical 


payments in 1958, an increase of 
151% over the $106 million paid out 
through these programs in 1953, the 
Institute said. The increase over 
1957, when $224 million was paid 
was 18%. 

Over the five-year period medical 
payments climbed under each of the 
programs, and the greatest increase, 
287%, was shown by the ADC pro- 
gram. The 1958 expenditures for 
medical care for each program were 
$177 million for OAA, $51 million 
for ADC, nearly $6 million for AB, 
and $31 million for APTD for a 
grand total of $265 million. 

These various assistance pro- 
grams also provide funds for the 
food, clothing and housing needs of 
the recipients. In 1958, more than 
2.4 million elderly persons received 
OAA, some 2.8 million youngsters 
were helped by ADC, about 110,000 
persons received AB benefits, and 
328,000 were covered by APTD. 

The population of elderly persons 
receiving OAA has declined. The 
Institute stated that in 1949, more 
than 22% of all persons aged 65 or 
over received OAA, but that by 
1958, the figure had dropped to less 
than 16%. 

In 1958, some thirty-four out of 
every one thousand children in the 
U. S. received aid under ADC. The 
state with the highest figure was 
West Virginia where eighty-one of 
every one thousand youngsters were 
covered by ADC. 





A SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


The Statue of Liberty is an important sym- 
bol to all Americans because it repre- 
sents the freedom which is the foundation 
of our way of life. Our Company is proud 
to use it as its trademark. 

Men to remain free must provide security 
for themselves and their families and most 
American families have found life insur- 
ance to be the best way to provide this 
security. 


Liberty National Life Insurance Company 
is providing a large measure of security 
for many families. Over a quarter of a 
billion dollars is held by the Company for 
the protection of policyowners. Perhaps 
this financial strength is one of the reasons 
why more and more people each year 
buy their life insurance from Liberty Na- 
tional. 


Frank P. Samford, President 
HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Ala. 






















THE GRAVEST THREAT 


No OTHER AREA Of service in the 
lives of the American people repre- 
sents “such a near complete fui fill- 
ment” as does voluntary health in- 
surance, according to V. J. Skutt, 
president of the Health Insurance 
Association of America. In 1959 
alone, more than $5,100,000,000 was 
paid in benefits by voluntary plans 
to the sick and injured, nearly 
double the amount paid just five 
years ago, said Mr. Skutt, who is 
also president of Mutual of Omaha, 
in his keynote address at the 
H.1.A.A.’s annual meeting in Dallas. 
He said that the rate at which addi- 
tional people are being covered by 
health insurance “exceeds the rate 
of increase in our population by four 
and one-half times. 

“Based on this record—and as- 
suming that the government will 
permit people to continue to provide 
for their health insurance needs in 
the voluntary way—more than 80% 
of the population will be cov- 
ered by 1965,” declared Mr. Skutt, 
noting that more than 127,000,000 
Americans now are covered by health 
insurance. Despite these records of 
accomplishment, he warned, “‘feder- 
alization creates the gravest threat 
in history.” He said the answer to 
why there is agitation for a govern- 
ment tax-supported medical care 
program for the aged can be found 
in two words—“pressure politics.” 


SALES FILM 


To HELP TRAIN new salesmen, to 
stimulate experienced men, to in- 
terest young people in sales careers, 
to develop sound man-to-man atti- 
tudes—these are objectives of a new 
motion picture announced by the 
Jam Handy Organization. 

Through the Mirror, in twenty- 
seven minutes of dramatic preseuta- 
tions, shows how to sell at retail 
more effectively. It does this by dis- 
closing to the salesman how he may 
appear to best advantage in the cyes 
of a prospective customer. The im- 
age may surprise sales people. 

Good methods are demonstrated 
by actual on-the-scene experiences 
of a skilled salesman who woncers 
why his own techniques sometisies 
do not get the order and learns in 
ways that can help any sales person. 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


In the “‘good old days’’ 

when the best cuts of beef were 10¢ a pound 
and $1,000 was a lot of money . . . when there 
was no income tax and no inheritance tax .. . 


the programming of life insurance was 
unheard of .. . 


business life insurance, pension trusts and 
group coverages were far in the future . . . 


life insurance training worthy of the name 
was beyond a distant horizon. . . 


agents knew little about life insurance 
and the public knew even less. 


In those days life was simple, if not easy, and 
so was life insurance selling. 


But today life is complex and life 
insurance selling is complex. Today's under- 
writer must have a working knowledge not 
only of elementary life insurance, but also 
of advanced underwriting in all of its facets 
if he is to render sound and complete service 
to his clients and thereby earn the full 


measure of success that his calling offers. 
He must have a yearning for learning. 


There is no better way to satisfy that 
yearning than through serious application 
to the course of study leading to the coveted 
distinction, Chartered Life Underwriter. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Zife Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS + ORGANIZED 1851 








Ass’n Notes 


American Life Convention: Medical sec- 


tion officers: Chairman Dr. William H. 
Scoins (chief medical director, Lincoln 
National) succeeding Dr. James H. Ready 
(medical director, General American); 
vice chairman, Dr. Paul J. Langner, Jr. 
(medical director, Provident Mutual); 
member, board of managers, Dr. J. 
Grant Irving (medical director, Aetna 
Life); program chairman, Dr. Clifton L. 
Reeder (vice president and medical direc- 
tor, Continental Assur.); and secretary, Dr. 
J. R. B. Hutchinson (vice president and 
medical director, Acacia Mutual). 


American Society of CLU: Omaha Chap- 
ter officers: President, Charles L. Doane 
(general agent, Mutual Benefit Life); Ist 
vice president, John Burrell (United of 
Omaha); 2nd vice president, R. H. Pick- 
ford, Jr. (Northwestern Mutual); and 
secretary-treasurer, Francis J. Lynch 
(Equitable Life Assur.). 


Association of Life Ins. Counsel: Willis 
H. Satterthwaite, vice president and 
counsel of Penn Mutual, was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Buist M. Anderson, vice 
president and counsel of Conn. General. 
Chester L. Fisher, Jr. (3rd vice president, 
Metropolitan) was elected vice president 
and Frederick W. Read, Jr. (counsel of 
Home Life of N. Y.) elected secretary- 
treasurer succeeding Mr. Fisher. 


Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n: Of- 
ficers elected: President, D. E. Kilgour 
(president, Great-West) succeeding A. Ross 
Poyntz sage sen Imperial Life); Ist 
vice president, John T. Bryden (vice presi- 
dent-general manager, North American 
Life Assur.); 2nd vice president, E. A. 
Rieder (president, Mutual Life of Can.); 
and honorary treasurer, B. T. Holmes 
(vice president-actuary, Confederation 
Life). 

Gordon Hunt, Winnipeg (assistant gen- 
eral manager and director of agencies, 
Sovereign Life) is the new chairman of the 
Life Agency Officers section with K. G. 
McNab, Toronto (vice president and chief 
agency officer, Manufacturers Life) vice 
chairman. 

W. J. Cowls, Waterloo (Mutual Life of 
Can.) remains chairman of Life Adver- 
tisers section. A. B. Yeates (Prudential) 
and John Morrow (Canada Life) are vice 
chairmen. 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Officers 
of the North Shore Branch: President, 
William G. Manbeck (N. Y. Life), succeed- 
ing Franklyn C. Tyson (Conn. General); 
Ist vice president, John W. Hackett, Jr., 


(Mass. Mutual); 2nd _ vice president, 
Robert P. Reihsen (Northwestern 
Mutual); secretary, Alfred A. Gliemi 


(Prudential); and treasurer, Philip W. 
Adolphus (N.Y. Life). 

West Suburban Branch officers: Presi- 
dent, Robert C. Fagan (president, Crown 
Associates), succeeding William E. D. 
Moore (State Farm Life); Ist vice presi- 
dent, Richard A. Tefo (Mutual of N.Y,); 
2nd vice president, Harold T. Voigt (Lu- 
theran Mutual); and secretary-treasurer, 
John W. Armstrong (Prudential). 


Colorado Insurance Dept.: Lloyd J. Eng- 
strom has been named provisional senior 
insurance examiner commencing August 
i. 


Health Insurance Ass'n: Legal dept. ad- 
vancements: Joe W. Peel, counsel; and 
Lyndon J. Whitlock, assistant counsel. 
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Home Office Life Undrs. Ass'n: William 
E. Walsh, vice president of Equitable Life 
Assur., was elected president succeeding 
Earl M. MacRae, vice president of N. Y. 
Life. Other officers elected: Vice 
president—Arthur Q. Faulkner (under- 
writing secretary, Mass. Mutual) and Paul 
K. Frazer (director of underwriting, 
Northwestern Mutual); secretary, John S. 
Wyper (2nd vice president, Conn. Gen- 
eral); treasurer, Barton S. Pauley (director 
of ordinary underwriting, Prudential); 
and editor, William H. Greenwood, Jr., 
(associated insurance supervisor, Provi- 
dent Mutual). 


Indiana State Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Of- 
ficers elected: President, Charles A. Mc- 
Cotter, CLU, (Northwestern Mutual); 
vice presidents—zone 1, Charles Ray (N.Y. 
Life), zone 2, Jack Peckinpaugh (Indi- 
anapolis Life), zone 3, Keith Bond 
(Western & Southern), and zone 4, Ruth 
Russell (Indianapolis Life); and secretary, 
Loyal I, Wilson, CLU, (Mutual of N.Y.). 


Insurance Accounting & Stat. Ass'n: New 
officers: President, Lowell S. Rinehart (Na- 
tionwide); vice presidents—program, W. 
R. Morgan (Equitable Life Assur.), con- 
ference, Jack N. Schreihofer (Transport 
Indemnity), and finance, Thomas M. Mott 
(Republic National Life). 


Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania: 
New officers: President, William Elliott 
(chm. of board, Philadelphia Life); Ist 
vice president, William MacLean (presi- 
dent, National Union Cos.); vice presidents 
—William B. Corey (president, Provident 
Indemnity Life), Stanley Cowman (Mather 
& Co.), Theo. A. Engstrom (manager, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.), H. H. Gilkyson 
(president, Chester County Mutual), Wm. 
M. Guthrie (director, Pa. State Council 
of Gen’l Contractors), Edward A. Logue 


(manager, retired, American Home 
Assur.), J. Maxwell Smith (president, 
Keystone Ins.), and Clyde F. Wilmeth 


(secretary, United American Mechanics); 
treasurer, John H. Hoffman (assistant sec- 
retary, America Fore Loyalty Group); sec- 
retarymanager and_ general counsel, 
Homer W. Teamer; and assistant secre- 
tary, Mrs. Helen M. Heckert. 


Insurance Institute of Neb.: D. E. Muf- 
fitt, Jr., assistant secretary of United of 
Omaha, was elected president succeeding 
Russell T. Derr, Knights Life. A. Grant 
Reed, assistant secretary and chief under- 
writer of Midwest Life, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Kentucky Insurance Dept.: Robert B. 
Evans has been appointed chief examiner 
and director of the company div. succeed- 
ing B. R. Lancaster, resigned. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Lloyd A. Brewer, agency vice president of 
Equitable of D.C., was elected chairman of 
Combination Companies Committee suc- 
ceeding George B. Thompson, Jr., vice 
president of John Hancock. 


Life Insurance Ass'n of America: Pro- 
motions: Franklin H. Young, assistant 
counsel; Albert P. Caruso, administrative 
secretary; Mary E. Touhey, assistant sec- 
retary; and Sylvia A. Mahler, assistant 
treasurer. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Eugene 
R. Lorback, formerly an assistant general 
agent for Manhattan Life, has joined the 
planning and research staff. 


Life Undrs. Ass'n of City of N. Y.: Of- 
ficers nominated: President, Harry Phil- 
lips, III, CLU, (agent, Penn Mutual, Dri- 
mal); vice presidents—administrative, 
Robert I. Curran, Jr. (general agent, 
Mass. Mutual, Mallon-Curran), eduica- 
tional, Bernard S. Bergen (general avent, 
Mutual Trust), membership, Alfred §. 
Howes (agent, Conn. Mutual, Flucgel- 
man), and public relations, Benjami» L. 
Stern (agent New England Life, Marks); 
and treasurer, Gerald H. Young, CLU, 
(manager, Prudential). 


Life Undrs. Ass'n of St. Louis: Clarence 
H. Sheata, CLU, manager of Metropolitan 
Life, was elected president and Tom Fitz. 
gerald, agent for N. Y. Life, Ist vice presi- 
dent. 


Massachusetts Ass'n of Life Undrs.: New 
officers: President, Russell F. Gorman (as- 
sistant general agent, Mass. Mutual); lst 
vice president, Robert W. Boas (district 
manager, John Hancock); 2nd vice presi- 
dent, Donald R. Duckworth (special agent, 
Paul Revere and Mass. Protective); treas- 
urer, Robert E. Lambert, CLU, (agent, 
Mass. Mutual); and secretary, Harold Ban. 
ister (agent, Phoenix Life). 


National Fraternal Field Managers 
Ass'n: T. E. Newton, Woodmen of the 
World vice president and director for 
field, was elected president. 


Nebraska Actuaries Club: Hodge L. 
Jones, actuary of Guarantee Mutual, was 
elected president succeeding John Angle, 
Woodmen Accident. Dale R. Gustafson, 
actuary of United of Omaha, will serve 
as secretary-treasurer. 


New England General Agents & Mgrs. 
Ass'n: Officers elected: President, Lario J. 
Balboni (manager, Metropolitan Life, 
Boston); others were: Walter L. Loper 
(Prudential, Springfield), Creeley S. Bu- 
chanan (Phoenix Mutual, Manchester, 
N. H.), and William R. Robertson (Mass. 
Mutual, Boston). 


N. Y. Area Training Directors Ass'n: 
Don A. Gorsline, CLU, management train- 
ing supervisor for Equitable Life Assur., 
was elected chairman succeeding Howard 
Conley, 2nd vice president of N.Y. Life. 
Brian S. Brown, CLU, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Guardian Life, was elected vice 
chairman and Alfred Cranwill, CLU, di- 
rector of information div., Institute of 
Life Insurance, elected secretary-treasurer. 


N. Y. State Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Harry 
K. Gutman, CLU, was re-elected presi- 
dent. Elected vice president was former 
regional vice president Donald E. Shopiro, 
CLU (assistant general agent, Mass. 
Mutual) and former regional vice presi- 
dent Robert W. Williamson (general 
agent, Conn. Mutual) was elected sccre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Oklahoma Home Office Life Undrs. 
Ass'n: Mrs. Helen Smith, chief uncer- 
writer of United Founders, was elected 
president succeedin R. W. Megee 
een Life & Acc.). Other new of- 
cers: vice president, William D. [iill 
(National Investors); secretary-treasurer, 
Peggy Stover (Standard Life & Acc.); and 
publicity director, Virginia Black (West- 
ern Security). 


Society of Life Ins. Medical Directors 
of Texas: Chester E. Cook, M.D., medical 
director, Southwestern Life, was elected 
president and Ferald D. Mauk, M.D., as- 
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sistant medical director, Republic Na- 
tional, elected secretary-treasurer. 


Texas Home Office Life Undrs. Ass'n: 
Officers elected: President, David W. 
Soelter (Mercantile Security); vice presi- 
dents, membership—Truman C. Ragsdale 
(Great “somes 3 4 program—Budd_ L. 
Wolfe (Texas Life), and publicity—J. J. 
Canty (Southland Life); and _secretary- 
treasurer, Grace Futrell (Gibraltar Life). 


Twin City Line, Acc.-Health, Claim 
Ass'n: Norman A. Meyer, claim manager 
of St. Paul Hospital and Casualty Co., was 
elected president succeeding Clifford L. 
Thompson (Lutheran _ Brotherhood). 
Other officers elected: Vice president, 
Maurice T. Batten (Ministers Life); sec- 
retary, Edward A. Munger (Northwestern 
National); and treasurer, Edgar Fechner 
(Min. Protective Ass’n). 


Sales 


All American Life: Total life insurance 
in force on May 1, 1960 was $160,481,833, 
up 81.2% over same period in 1959. 


American Mutual Life: Reported a 32% 
gain in new ordinary paid business dur- 
ing April, and also showed a 46% increase 
in paid during the first 4 months of this 
year over same period last year. 


American States (Ind.): Now has over 
$27 million of life insurance in force, 
representing an increase of over $10 mil- 
lion since year-end. 


American Travelers: Showed a 174% in- 
crease in insurance in force in the last 
year. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Ordinary life in- 
surance in force passed the $2 billion 
mark — April bringing total life in- 
surance in force to $3,633,910,217 at end 
of April (group $1,629,002,397 and ordi- 
nary $2,004,907,820). New business for 
April totaled $48,087,286 ($22,896,847 or- 
dinary and $25,190,439 group), an increase 
of nearly $5 million over same month 
1959. For the first 4 months of 1960, new 
business amounted to $147,195,485 (ordi- 
nary $88,780,543 and group $58,414,942). 


Conn. Mutual: Sales for the first 3 months 
were $156 million, up 9.7% over same 
period in 1959. Insurance in force rose 
to $4,450,728,179. 


Conn. Savings Banks: Report sales of 
$1,203,450 in the first 3 months, an in- 
crease of 18% over 1959's first quarter. 
Insurance in force on March 31, 1960 
totaled $59,382,319, comprising $35,566,- 
417 in individual policies, and $23,815,902 
in group. ; 


Franklin Life: With new paid sales of $80 
million in April, an increase of 11% in 
new issues was recorded during the first 
4 months of the year. Outstanding in- 
Surance (all individual policies) is now 
in excess of $3,700 million. 


General Life Ins.: As of May 9, 1960, 
after one year of sales operations, volume 
of life insurance in force was $23,989,285 
including $16,230,000 of participating in- 
Surance and $7,759,285 non-participating. 


For July, 1960 


During April over $4 million of business 
was submitted making it best sales month 
to date. 


Ga. International: Paid-for new business 
for April was $1,291,581, the first month 
that it has exceeded the million dollar 
mark. 


Government Employees Life: Life insur- 
ance in force at end of March 31, 1960 
was $168,838,543 as compared with $139, 
887,289 ending March 31, 1959. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales for April were 
higher than any April in history. Volume 
for first 4 months also was at record levels 
showing a 21% gain over same period 
1959. 


Interstate Life & Acc.: For first 4 
months paid-for ordinary sales totaled 
$31,282,886. Ordinary in force has now 
reached $252,411,985. 


Interstate Life (Tex.): Sales during 
April exceeded $1 million of life in- 
surance. 


John Hancock: Had first quarter sales 
of $565 million in paid ordinary, an 
increase of 6.2% over sales during same 
period in 1959. Group sales amounted 
to $97 million and industrial $51 million. 
Insurance in force reached $24,592,000,- 
000. As of March 31, 1960 group life in- 
surance in force passed the $8 billion 
mark. 


Kennesaw Life: Has recorded new gains 
for the first quarter of 1960 and now has 
more than $90 million of life insurance 
in force. 


Life of North America: Ordinary paid- 
for business in April was $16,871,251, an 
increase of 65% over March and a sub- 
stantial gain over the $9,500,000 sold in 
April, 1959. In the first 4 months $49 
million of ordinary business was provided, 
nearly equal ordinary life volume for en- 
tire year of 1958. Annual premiums on 
new business in all lines (ordinary, group 
and A&S) for first third of 1960 totaled 
$1,955,138 as contrasted with $1,175,- 
514 for corresponding period of 1959, 
a 66% increase. Insurance in force is 
now over $370 million. 


Loyal Protective: Life sales rose 29.3% 
in the first quarter of 1960 over the cor- 
responding period of 1959. 


Ministers Life: Passed the $80 million 
mark in life insurance in force in April. 
Paid-for life business increased 62% in 
the first 4 months of 1960 compared with 
similar period 1959, including both or- 
dinary and group. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Ordinary life 
insurance paid-for in first quarter of 
1960 was $25,020,000 against $17,410,000 
for first quarter of 1959. 


National Accident: Life insurance in 
force at year end showed a gain of some 
38% over 1958. 


National Travelers: Had a 40% gain 
in paid-for business during March of 
1960 compared to March of 1959, and has 
shown a gain of 63% in paid-for busi- 
ness for year-to-date compared to same 
period in 1959. 


Nationwide Life: Insurance in force at 
end of quarter was $1,619,300,000, an 
increase of $21,408,000 over the 1959 
year-end figure. 


New England Life: Individual life in- 
surance in force passed the $6 billion 
mark during the first quarter of 1960. 
Record individual sales of $235.3 million 
during the same period and 3% over 
comparable 1959 figures brought the in- 
dividual in-force total to $6,035 million. 
Group term life insurance in force rose 
to $701 million making the total amount 
of life insurance in force $6,736,666,000. 


North American Life Ins.: April life in- 
surance volume sales totaled $9,038,262 
surpassing April, 1959 by more than 90%. 
Life volume sales during the first 4 
months of 1960 ran 38% ahead of same 
months of last year. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): A 20.7% in- 
crease ($90,226,759) in combined indi- 
vidual and group life sales was achieved 
in the first quarter of 1960 ($526,084,- 
543) compared to similar period last year 
($435,857,784). Individual life sales in- 
creased to $353,694,758 from $339,129,- 
471 the previous year, while group and 
wholesale life sales advanced to $172,389,- 
785 from last year’s first quarter total of 
$96,728,313. 


Ohio State: Has attained the half billion 
dollar mark of life insurance in force. 


Olympic National: Ordinary life sales 
volume for period Jan. 1 to March 31 
amounted to $4,884,182. Total life in- 
surance sold, including group coverages, 
amounted to $9,921,975. Life insurance 
in force increased $2,004,417 during the 
quarter to a record total of $92,159,098. 


Pan-American: At the end of March had 
over $1,225,000,000 of life insurance in 
force. 


Protective Life (Ala.): Passed the $1,100 
million life insurance in force mark dur- 
ing the first qurater of 1960. 


State Mutual Life: Combined individual 
and group life sales during first 4 months 
of 1960 were 31% ahead of their level 
a year ago. Through April, total sales 
of $138,161,000 (up from $105,167,000 in 
1959) were registered with individual life 
sales accounting for $70,078,000 (up 
7.5%) and group totaling $68,083,000 (up 
70%). Individual life sales for April rose 
14% above April, 1959. 


Union Trust: Has passed the $25 million 
mark in life insurance in force and also 
the $100,000 mark in paid first year 
accident-sickness premium for 1960. 


United Life & Acc.: Life insurance in 
force at end of first 3 months was $416,- 
743,258 as compared with $368,369,925 in 
force at end of same period in 1959. 


United States Life: Total life insurance 
in force has passed the $114 billion mark. 
Total ordinary paid sales for first quar- 
ter of 1960 were 11.7% higher than those 
for the same period last year. 


Universal American: At the beginning 
of the year total life insurance in force 
was $37,581,682. 
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Aetna Life: The Emil W. Kohut General 
Agency, Mineola, and the group office 
headed by Donald B. McGuire have 
moved to the new Garden City, Long 
Island, office of Aetna Casualty. 

The Burton C. Holmes General Agency 
and the group office headed by John C. 
Meloy have moved into the new quarters 
of the Aetna Casualty at Columbus, Ohio, 
thus establishing under one roof all fa- 
cilities of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 


Allstate Cos.: Roy R. Anderson has been 
appointed assistant vice president and 
chief actuary. 


American Bankers Life: Cowart, Soper & 
Castleberry have been appointed general 
agents in Miami. 


American Hospital: Henry E. Wier, for- 
merly brokerage supervisor for Manhattan 
Life of St. Louis, has been appointed 
general agent in Fort Worth. 


American Life (N. Y.): George W. Frank, 
CLU, formerly general agent for National 
of Vt., has been appointed life superin- 
tendent at Rochester branch office. 


American Mutual Life: Howard Nelson 
has been appointed assistant secretary 
succeeding A. C. Latta, retired. Mr. Nel- 
son, who was manager of tabulating div., 
will supervise the premium collection and 
tabulation divisions. 


American Travelers: Herbert Galin, 
CLU, formerly with Provident Life & Acc., 
has been appointed to newly-created post 
of superintendent of agencies. 


American United: Irving Cooper has been 


appointed agency manager in Bogota, 
i, Al A 


Appalachian National: Robert M. Cor- 
lew has joined the staff of general agent 
Alex McMillan, Knoxville. 

Has been accepted into membership in 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 

Bankers Life (lowa): John W. Tausek, 
formerly assistant general agent for Con- 
tinental-American, has been named agency 
manager in New York City succeeding 
Chet Falkenhainer, resigned due to 
health. 


Bankers National: Regional directors of 
agencies named: Tom Downs for Kan., 
Neb., Mo. and Iowa with headquarters in 
Kansas City; Paul N. Marcotte for south- 
ern California and Arizona, headquarters 
in Los Angeles; and Donald E. Killoren 
for Florida, offices moved from Sarasota 
to Fort Lauderdale. 


Benefit Ass'n: Miss Pearl K. Hornburg 
has been named advertising and sales pro- 
motion vice president. 


Berkshire Life: William M. Furey, CLU, 
general agent at Pittsburgh, was elected 
superintendent of agencies-administration 
and will assume duties at home office on 
August 1. 
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Frank A. Lally has joined the general 
agency of A. W. Marshall & Co. of New- 
ark, N. J., as manager of life dept. 


California Life: Jack C. Hamilton has 
been appointed to newly-created post of 
group underwriter, which post he for- 
merly held with California Physicians 
Service, San Francisco. 


Canada Life: Dr. R. W. Graham has been 
appointed an assistant medical director 
and a company officer. 


Colonial Life Ins.: Resident superinten- 
dents named: Harold J. Bidigare, Jr., for- 
merly with New England Life, at Detroit; 
Fred H. Johnson, Jr., formerly life super- 
intendent in northern N. J. for American 
Life of N. Y., at Pittsburgh; and Robert L. 
Kunz, formerly an agency manager for 
Prudential, at Kansas City, Mo. 


Columbian National: William C. Raitt, 
formerly manager of life dept. of Marsh 
& McLennan at St. Paul, has been ap- 
pointed regional director of sales at Min- 
neapolis. Carl B. Hennings, Jr., formerly 
with Bankers Life of lowa, has been 
named manager of Des Moines sales of- 
fice. 


Confederation Life: Richard W. Kellogg, 
president of The Kellogg Associates, Inc., 
has been appointed general agent for 
Miami (Fla.) area. 


Conn. General: Richard G. Hight has 
been promoted to district group pension 
manager in Boston. Daniel H. Riemer 
and Robert G. Poppleton have been ad- 
vanced to assistant district group man- 
agers at Philadelphia and New Orleans, 
respectively. 

Named assistant managers: Joseph G. 
O’Brien, Baltimore branch; Frank Rad- 
cliffe, Jr., Pittsburgh branch; and Elton 
S. Stevens, Chicago brokerage agency. 

John R. Voogd has been named senior 
brokerage consultant at Baltimore branch. 
Appointed brokerage consultants: Stuart 
E. Butz, Pittsburgh; John A. Fahnestock, 
Los Angeles northwest brokerage office; 
William A. Guest, Oakland brokerage 
agency; Ben W. Hunter, Los Angeles 
downtown brokerage office; John C. 
Mackin, Philadelphia; Keith N. Morrison, 
Cravens, Dargan & Co. in San Francisco; 
and John A. Robertson and Randolph V. 
Fox, New Orleans. 

A new Pittsburgh brokerage agency has 
been opened at 601 Grant St. under the 
management of Jay D. Utley, Jr., and a 
central claim and group office established 
at Chamber of Commerce Bldg. with Al- 
bert M. Van Leuvan as district group man- 
ager, Norman S. Ashworth as district 
group pension manager and Siegfried T. 
Runge. A branch office is also maintained 
in Pittsburgh under manager Donald E. 
Tatum. 


Conn. Mutual: General agent appoint- 
ments: Jerry J. Coursey, Jr., at Long 
Beach (Cal.) replacing C. Carter Schnei- 
der, transferred to Cleveland to succeed 
the late Harry H. Kail; Warren E. Clark 


in New York City succeeding John M. 
Fraser, retired, with Harold J. Ransom 
as associate general agent; and Lari P. 
Neal, Jr., in New York City (6th agency). 


Constitution Life: Joseph F. Mallard, 
formerly a district group manager for 
Prudential, has been appointed manager 
of group sales with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. 


Continental Assur.: Thomas J. McCarthy 
has been named regional group manager 
at Milwaukee. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Dr. John W. Riley, 
chairman of sociology dept. of Rutgers 
University, has been appointed director of 
social research and will serve on a con- 
sultative basis until Sept. 1 when he will 
assume his post as 2nd vice president. He 
will work under the direction of Coy Ek- 
lund, CLU, vice president and assistant to 
James F. Oates, Jr., president. 

Personnel dept. appointments: William 
M. Noland, director of manpower develop- 
ment; Edward D. McDougal manpower 
planning assistant; and Jack E. Floro, 
manager of salary administration div. 
The employment div., under supervision 
of William E. Blevins, and the education- 
training div., under William J. Glennon, 
Jr., will report to Mr. Noland. 

E. James Young has been named man- 
ager of departmental staff services in 
group dept. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Donald K. Car- 
son, formerly with Ohio State Life, has 
been appointed general agent at Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


First National (Ariz.): Michael J. Al- 
bano, formerly associated with Mass. 
Mutual, has been appointed as officer in 
charge of systems and procedures. 
Francis W. Smith, formerly with Old 
American Life, has been appointed new 
regional superintendent of agencies for 
N. M. (Albuquerque), Colo. and Okla. 


First Pyramid: John C. Hickman has been 
appointed manager of home office agency. 


General American: Harold W. Edgar, 
formerly with Capitol Life, has been 
named general agent in Sullivan, Mo. 
Frederick M. Siegfried, formerly with 
Mutual of N. Y., has been appointed dis- 
trict group manager in Memphis and 
John F, Denstaedt, formerly with Michi- 
gan Blue Cross, named group representa- 
tive at Detroit. 


General Life ins.: Has established a new 
general agency, Linton Insurance Agency, 
Inc., at Eau Claire, Wis.; Jack Linton is 
agency owner and Clarence Wilda, man- 
ager. 


Government Employees: Has moved its 
district Sales and service office to Vermont 
Ave. and K St., N.W., GEICO Head- 
quarters Bldg. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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National Reserve Life’s 
Conventions are highlights of 
enjoyable activity. Carefully 
planned and held in popular 
and attractive places—every 
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Field Appointments—from page | 10 


Government Personnel: General agent 
appointments: J. P. Marsh for southern 
Georgia (Brunswick) and northern Flor- 
ida east of Apalachicola River; and T. S. 
Adams for Alaska with offices at Anchor- 
age. 


Great Eastern: Jack D. Yarin, CLU, has 
been appointed regional superintendent 
of agencies. 


Guardian Life: The firm of McDowell, 
Schouweiler & Guio, Inc., has _ been 
named district agency in Reno, Nev. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Charles R. Klem and 
Ellison C. Grayson have been named man- 
agers at Denver and San Francisco, re- 
spectively. 


Home Security (N. C.): Wiley D. Rush 
and Wyatt T. Dixon, Jr., have been pro- 
moted to group managers at Charlotte 
(new) and Durham, respectively. 


Illinois Mid-Continent: Edward N. Cheek, 
Jr., formerly general manager at Chicago 
for Conn. General, has been appointed 
vice president and superintendent of 
agents. George A. Condos, formerly with 
Prudential, has been named assistant 
comptroller. 


Indianapolis Life: Carroll G. Preim has 
been named supervisor of home office 
agencies and will assist director of home 
office agencies Weymouth Fogelberg in de- 
velopment of agencies in Indianapolis. 

General agent appointments: Dan Grif- 
fin, Chattanooga, Tenn.; and Robert J. 
McCain, Wausau, Wis. 


Jefferson National: General agent ap- 
pointments: George Wesley, Pompano 
Beach, and George P. Green, Bradenton, 
Fla.; and Carroll M. Ewing, Florence, Ky. 


John Hancock: Advanced to regional su- 
pervisors-administration: William P. Han- 
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non, southern New England; Paul H. 
Mitchell, N. J., N. Y. and eastern Pa.; and 
Jeremiah A. Foley, Conn. and Long Is- 
land. 

Harold J. Peterson has been promoted 
to district manager in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and Gilbert H. Michal, CLU, advanced to 
general agent in Boise, Idaho. 


Field assistants Richard A. Secrist, CLU, 
and Henry C. Morrison have been as- 
signed to western div. (San Francisco) to 
assist superintendent of general agencies 
Robert E. Dye, CLU. 


Life & Casualty: Bobby Reece has been 
promoted to vice president and manager 
of gy Valley sales div., and W. T. 
Williams advanced to manager of North 
Houston (Tex.) district. 


Life of North America: Frederick C. Small 
has been appointed manager-field compen- 
sation div. of life controllers dept. 

Lincoln National: Gary B. Simmons and 
John R. Thompson have been appointed 
publications assistant and publicity assist- 
ant, a in the agency publicity 
and publications services div. 





General agent Cyril M. Scully has been 
moved to new office in Baton Rouge, La., 
and is succeeded at New Orleans b 
Charles W. Ziegler, III. Carl W. Wood, 
CLU, has been appointed general agent 
of new agency in San Gabriel, Cal. Fred- 
erick R. Lange has been named general 
agent in San Diego succeeding William 
J. Mecke and David C. Andre, former 
co-general agents. 


Appointed to supervisory posts in their 
respective agencies: Elam A. Huddleston, 
Louisville, Ky. (D. W. Hallenberg); E. 
Sherman White, Jr., El Paso, Tex. (John 
C. Schuller); Irving J. Abramowitz, CLU, 
Baltimore (R. C. O’Connor); and Nelson 
C. Oberholtzer, Jr., Tyler. 


London Life: Wilson H. Scott and Ivan R. 
Taylor have been appointed assistant actu- 


Southland ... Life 
| Insurance |EMMaICompany | 








aries and William J. Perkins named ass) 
ant group actuary. 





















nh nam 
Lutheran Brotherhood: Harold £. ¢ ie 
stein has been appointed assistant seq 
tary in the agency dept. and will ag ; 
Gordon Taft, Reames has. secretary, Y. us 

District representatives named: Leon §PP°" © 

Dombrock, Jamestown area as an associ 
of the David W. Asp general agen@gorth Am 
Minot; Fredrick W. Gratz, Brogeeley of 
County as an associate of William A. Jointed 
son general agency, Litchfield; Frederj 
J. Kraeplin, Houston (Gordon A. Hasiforthwes 
Duane L. Olson, Appleton (T. H. Mikk@. Hogan. 
son, Fergus Falls); Louis M. Larson, M@omptroll 
Horeb area (Arthur S. Koenig, Madisogfirector of 
Robert W. Willson, West Allis amppill becor 
(Frederick Polzin, Milwaukee); Wilbur fesearcii-st 
Claus, West Seattle (Einar N. Bott 
Seattle); Clarence H. Petersen, Bar@jorthwes 
County, Wis. (Marcus F. Koosmann, EMpinted tc 


Claire); John M. Byers, Lancaster a 
(Albert S. Ebbert, Lititz); and Theodd 
J. Frank, Minneapolis area (Stanley 1 
lefson). 


midwest 
rookings 
ilberisor 
is persor 
Pacific d 
nd Lore 
iv.), to 

Donald 
anager 


Manhattan Life: Vincent A. Carlin, 
has been appointed a general agent 
New York City. 











Manufacturers Life: 






















Branch managgt. Paul 

Charles B. Daiger has been transfer@. Hjort 

from Boise to Spokane succeeding Regfentral di 

nald H. Moffett, who became brokeriific div. 
manager of newly-opened Phoenix offi 

Elton H. Brooks has been appoiniiccident 

branch manager of new office at Indian@iyrmerly 

olis. r Nort 

ointed | 

Mass. Mutual: Roland P. Laferrier iind und 


Barnes, § 


anager 
ision of 
a askatche 
David 
cting m 
lohn A. . 
resident 
t home 


Francis J. Robitaille have been promol 
to assistant group secretaries. Advan 
to senior group underwriters: Richard 
Cunningham, William M. Anitil 
Robert A. DeSimone. 


Metropolitan Life: William C. McKeeh 
Jr., formerly a vice president of J. Wal 
Thompson Co., has been named adi 
tising consultant and will serve on { 





been a 
staff of vice president Charles G. Doufflished pe 
erty, insurance-public relations div. Assistat 
lames Cl 
Midland Mutual: A new agency has bat Granc 
established at Louisville with John Hhons, C 
Turner, Jr., as general agent. Bradley 
awrence 
Ministers Life: W. Taves has been #frank E. 














pointed regional secretary for Minnes 
(Minneapolis). 


George 
able Lif 
merly El 
tal Life 
anager: 
aso (T 
Dale FE. 
ndemni 
rmerly 
hamed ; 
Detroit < 
pectivel 
Donal 
nior gi 


rancisce 


Mutual of N. Y.: Philip J. Domenico } 
been promoted to assistant director 
electronics installation. 

Thomas J. Yeakle, formerly group m 
ager for Nationwide in Philadelphia, 
been appointed group-and-pensivn ins 
ance specialist there replacing /avid 
Harrison, resigned. 













Mutual Trust: Philip F. Embury, form 
associated with Northwestern Mutual, } 
been appointed director of sales 





rainec, 
home off 
National Life (Vt.): David B. HuGos Ang 
CLU, formerly with Northwestern MBill has 
tual’s J. L. Craig general agency «+ sp(Besentati 
agent in Milwaukee, has been a p0ilfRrews hy, 
general agent there. t New 
nd Gla 
New England Life: Guy L. Fairbenks, Mointed 
previously manager of employee benq§os Any 
dept. of Bowles, Andrew & Tov ne, Hively 
lanta, has been appointed director 
group sales. W. James McDon.ld pe 
nd Ken 


Best’s Life N 
lor Jul 





ied 

n named assistant counsel. Richard 
' Feo has been promoted to assistant 
FE. GliMectronic data processing manager. 
Nt seq 
will 



























Y. Life: William C. Heimburg has been 


ee pointed a public relations associate. ; 
| associ 

1 agen American Co.: Rathbone, King & 
 Brogeeley of San Francisco has been ap- 
A. Joh pinted general agent. 

F rederi 


A. Hasiforthwestern Mutual: Economist John 
1. Mikk@®. Hocan, staff consultant to N. Y. State 
son, M@omptroller Arthur Levitt and research 
Madisogfirector of state dept. of audit and control, 


\llis amf#ill become assistant director of markets 


Wilbur Miesearch-staff economist on June 15. 
|. Botte 
1, Barorthwestern National: Supervisors ap- 


1ann, 
aster a 

T heodo 
inley Tq 


ointed to new positions: Robert T. Bates 
midwest div.), to district manager at 
rookings, S. D., succeeding Gilbert T. 
ilberison, who will continue to service 
is personal clientele; Paul T. Holznecht 
Pacific div.), to unit manager in Seattle; 
nd Lorence P. Swaggert (north central 
iv), to unit manager in Minneapolis. 
Donald M. Wolkoff has been appointed 
anager of newly-established agency at 
t. Paul (2nd). Named supervisors: Roy 
. Hjort and George J. Calvert, north 


‘arlin, 
agent 


manag 
ransfe 


ling Regfentral div.; and William E. Bird, Jr., Pa- 
brokerafiffic div. 
nix off 













appoint 


o1nlDecidental Life (Cal.): FE. Stan Sharpe, 
Indiana 


rmerly agency vice president in Seattle 
r Northwestern Life, has been ap- 
: ointed field superintendent of agencies 
errier Wind under the direction of Michael F. 
promoBarnes, 2nd vice president and general 
Advangijanager for Canada, will assist in super- 
richard Bision of British Columbia, Alberta and 
intil a#§askatchewan. 

David W. Wetherill has been named 
cting manager at Philadelphia replacing 
ohn A. Allison, who was named 2nd vice 
resident and transferred to agency dept. 
t home office. Eugene Hindman has 
been appointed manager of recently estab- 
ished branch office in Van Nuys, Cal. 
Assistant branch managers named: E. 
lames Clement, formerly with Prudential, 


McKee 
J. Wal 
ed ady 
ve on | 
G. Doug 
div. 


y has bait Grand Rapids, Mich,; Robert C. Sim- 
John Gnons, CLU, at Vancouver, B. C.; John 
Bradley in Toronto, Ontario, Bloor St.; 
awrence J. Miller, West Los Angeles; and 

been @frank E. Hutton, Pasadena, Cal. 


















Minnes® George J. Burdett, formerly with Equit- 
able Life Assur., and David B. Clark, for- 
merly El Paso manager for American Gen- 
ral Life, have been appointed brokerage 
anagers in Chicago Madison St. and El 
aso (Tex.) branch offices, respectively. 
Dale E. Stanley, previously with Mass. 
indemnity & Life, and Donald D. Spear, 
omerly with Prudential, have been 
hamed assistant brokerage managers at 
petroit and Portland (Ore.) branches, re- 
pectively. 

Donald Kliewer has been promoted to 


nenico | 
lirector # 
roup m 
elphia, 
sion in 

David 


Lael wad group service representative in San 
ancisco. Philip D. Ross, group sales 
a rainee, has been transferred from the 
ome office training circuit to one of the 
B. Husi@os Angeles group offices. Billy D. Under- 
stem MBill has been appointed group sales rep- 
/ a> Speesentative at Dallas, while Thomas H. 
a\pol"'rews has been made group sales trainee 
t New Orleans. Jerome L. Greenstone 
id Gladson G. Bowman have been ap- 
rbenks, Pointed school group representatives at 
yee ben@ios Angeles and San Francisco, respec- 
rovne, #ively. 
lire ctor 
jonild MDecidental Life (N. C.): John P. Weber 
nd Kenneth V. Wyatt have been named 
Life N 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester ° 


Massachusetts 


Canadian Home Office: 
Hamilton, Ontario 





managers at Lake Charles (La.) and Bur- 
lington (N. C.), respectively. 


Ohio National: James E. Zinchak was 
elected assistant general counsel. 


Old Republic: Kent Service Corp., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been appointed gene- 
ral agent; the agency is headed by Ed- 
ward R. DeYoung, vice president. Daniel 
M. Filetti, Rimersburg, Pa., has been 
named a general agent. 

Alfred Paschkes has been appointed a 
representative in Long Island City, N. Y. 


Pacific Fidelity: George W. Pearson, M.D., 
was elected medical director. 

Richard R. Gaunt has been appointed 
manager in Santa Ana, Cal. 


Pacific Mutual: Paul M. Flaherty has 
been named assistant manager of San 
Francisco group office. 

A new Orange County mortgage loan 
office has been opened in Santa Ana with 
William Thornburgh as manager. 


Pan American: William H. Crow, Jr., for- 
merly with N. Y. Life, has been appointed 
general agent in Alexandria, La., succeed- 
ing Percy L. McKenzie, retired. 


Patriot Life: General agent appointments: 
Professional Estate Programs, Inc., (new) 
situated at 130 W. 42nd St., New York 
City, with Robert Edwards as manager, 
Moe Stein as executive supervisor of full- 
time representatives, and Inge R. Honig 
as agency cashier; Nicholas J. Farago, 
CLU, formerly with Conn. General, in 
Rockland County (Suffern, N. Y.); and 
Anthony J. De Lorenzo, formerly assist- 
ant general agent for Postal Life, at Hunt- 
ington, L. I, N. Y. 


Pilot Life: William H. Hinton, formerly 
with General American, and Harold 1. 
Wolfe, formerly with Prudential, have 
been appointed management assistants. 


Pioneer Mutual: E. J. Cardmody, formerly 
north central states manager for Pictorial 
Publishers of Indianapolis, has been ap 


pointed regional superintendent of 
agencies in Nebraska (Omaha), lowa and 
surrounding area. 


Postal Life & Cas.: Vernon Fyke was 
elected assistant vice president. 


Provident Mutual: Andrew L. Gates has 
been appointed manager of newly-estab- 
lished district office in New Orleans. 


Prudential: James B. Murray, Jr., has 
been promoted to executive director, 
mortgage loan and real estate investment, 
George J. Kelber advanced to director, in- 
dustrial loans and property purchases, and 
Dr. Royal S. Schaaf elevated to associate 
medical director. John E. Finnell has been 
appointed general investment manager in 
bond dept. 

Wendel F. Leeman has been appointed 
head of Scranton records office succeeding 
George T. Kennedy, named assistant gen- 
eral manager in Mainland office, Linwood, 
N. J. Elmer P. Nonnamaker has been ele- 
vated to manager of the Tioga district 
office replacing Francis J. McKeghney, 
transferred to head Upper Darby district. 
Republic National: William E. Hunt has 
been promoted to supervisor of reinsur- 
ance underwriting. 


Resolute Credit Life: J. Kevin Dineen, 
formerly assistant vice president of Central 
National Cos. in charge of credit life 
div., was elected a resident vice president 
of Resolute Insurance Companies, and 
Eugene P. J. Rigdon named special agent 
in Oregon succeeding the late Porter T. 
White. 


Savings Banks Life Ins. Fund: Dr. Donald 
R. Cole has been appointed assistant medi- 
cal director. 


Security-Conn. Life: Henry K. Hotarek 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies and Henry W. Haas, Earl Kelley, 
CLU, Joseph E. Maynard, Alexander Mil- 
ler, Francis D. Rafferty named field super- 
visors. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Agency dept. 
appointments: Edward F. Kehoe advanced 
to pension trust manager succeeding the 
late Albert J. Schock; and Neil F. Barry, 
formerly an assistant general agent for 
State Mutual Life, becomes assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies. 


Security National (Minn.): Harlen E. 
Skjefte, formerly state (Minn.) sales di- 
rector for Farm Bureau Life, has been 
appointed agency vice president. 


Shenandoah Life: 4. Leslie Thornton, Jr., 
formerly manager of group dept. for 
American Casualty, has been appointed 
superintendent-group dept. 


Standard Security: Otto M. Sherman, 
formerly associate director of agencies of 
Eastern Life of N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed director of agencies-life. 


State Mutual Life: Promoted to man- 
agers: Benjamin C. Smith, Oklahoma City; 
and J. J. Pavelich, Fresno, Cal. New man- 
agers named: Walter F. Fulkerson, for- 
merly associate general agent for General 
American, in San Diego; and Roland J. 
Hymel, Jr., formerly with Mass. Mutual, 
in New Orleans. 


Stewart & Associates, 9. A.: This new 
Dallas insurance sales consulting firm has 
appointed Bart Beemer, insurance pub- 
lic relations counsel of Oklahoma City, as 
vice president of communications. 


Sun Life of America: Donald Brooks has 
been promoted to training supervisor, 
Dayton dist. 


Sun Life of Canada: P. R. MacGibbon, 
assistant treasurer at Montreal, has been 
appointed resident treasurer in Great 
Britain succeeding A. R. Hicks, return- 
ing to head offices as associate treasurer. 


Sunset Life: Patrick Clements has been 
named supervisor of agencies for south- 
ern California. 


‘Alan Little has been appointed assist- 
ant actuary. 


Travelers Cos.: Promotions: Public in- 
formation and advertising dept.—Walter 
M. Harrison, Jr., manager, advertising; 
Colin Sinkin, manager, sales _ service; 
George Malcolm-Smith, associate manager, 
publication; and Fred W. McDonald, as- 
sistant manager, public information. 
Branch office administration dept.—Ar- 
thur W. Bradley, branch office supervisor. 


Union Mutual: Robert L. Roberts has 
been named director of group sales and 
service and is succeeded in Boston as re- 
gional group manager-southern New 
England by Roger Fulton. D. Kilton An- 
drew, Jr., Bs been appointed group sales 
representative in Boston replacing Mr. 
Fulton, and Linwood M. Ryder made 
group sales representative in northern New 
England regional group office. 


United States Life: William Hauser has 
been promoted to district manager in 
charge of assisting general agents in New 
York City and Long Island. August Kat- 
termann, Sr., formerly with New England 
Life, has been named agency manager at 
East Orange, N. J. 

John E. Feeney, formerly brokerage 
manager for Continental Assur., has been 
appointed manager of Paramount Agency, 
New York City general agents. 


Universal American: Promoted: J. Austin 
Dilbeck, senior vice president; and J. R. 
Sutherland, executive vice president and 
director. Elmer F. Born and Edmund P. 
Phillips were elected vice presidents and 
Franklin D. Woodall, assistant secretary. 


Western Life (Mont.): Robert S. Law- 
rence, formerly Minnesota general agent 
for Mass. Protective and Paul Revere, has 
been named central regional vice presi- 
dent succeeding Robert L. Utne, recently 
made agency vice president. Walter W. 
Petroski, formerly pension and tax at- 
torney for Northwestern National, has 
been named manager of new pension div. 
and will work closely with Loane J. Ran- 














UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America 


FOUR YEAR PHENOMENAL GROWTH 
1955 1959 
$53,209,252.00 4 INCOME )> $81,055,512.55 
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dall, recently elected vice president-a 
vanced underwriting. 

Oscar P. Ostrom, es, has been appointe; 
superintendent of agencies for Minneapo 
lis and southern Minnesota replacing th 
late Sheldon Beise: Harold A. Gokey 
CLU, formerly regional group representa 
tive for Gulf Life, has been named grou 
manager for Ga., Fla. and Ala. 


















































Western & Southern: Executive prom 
tions: James L. Kuethe, assistant directo; 
of agencies (new); Henry Pine, agency di 
rector, home office regional operation 
succeeding Mr. Kuethe; and Carl w 
Cordray, assistant agency director, hom 
office region, replacing Mr. Pine. 
Albert C. Maly has been advanced 
superintendent of agencies at Philadel 
phia succeeding Mr. Cordray. 
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Woodmen Accident: Robert M. Keega 
has been appointed agency manager fo 























northern Missouri (Kansas City). ontrollir 
Zurich-American Cos.: Robert S. Phillip This c 
formerly assistant vice president with Se control 
curity Benefit, has been named directomt. xg 
of group sales and will supervise grou ompan) 
life and accident-health sales throughou levelopn 
the country. 
0 purch; 
hase at 
‘'anadiat 





ENDORSES NALU STAND 


THE NATIONAL BOARD Of state direc 
tors of the National Association 0 
Insurance Agents has called upo 
Congress “to delete from the Soci 
Security Act all insurance termi 
nology used therein and to chang 
the name of the Social Security pro 
gram itself to one that will mor 
accurately describe its true natur 





nately fi 
o chang 
bf Excel 
pperatior 
Excel 
pf $109, 
),000. 
530,000 
B41,635 
et rate 





























and purpose as being one of socidgilhe con 
welfare.” most 5 
The action taken by the NAIMfities th 
policymaking body was reported by 
NAIA President Paul H. Jones 
CPCU, to NALU President Wi ALL 






liam S. Hendley, Jr. Mr. Jone 
noted that NATA has a long-stand 
ing position of opposition to use 0 
insurance terminology in govern 
ment-sponsored programs. In thi 
recent past, NAIA joined with othe 
industry organizations to oppo 
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Robe 


bS ager 







ve eent ar 
successfully the use of the word “inf, 4), 
: “e” j i i n : 
surance” in a bill proposed in Co he hor 





gress that would provide for floo 
indemnity. 

NAIA’s statement on insurance 
terminology in the Social Security 
Act was issued in support of a simi 
lar position taken previously by Th 
National Association of Life Under 
writers. NALU believes that th 
public generally holds the erroneoti 
conception that the Social Securit 
program is an insurance progra 
like those underwritten by privat 
life insurance companies. 
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CITADEL LIFE Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, New York 


i be ype . he & «¢ DER Begins Operations 

2 This company has been chartered and licensed by the 
° : =& New York ins 1 : 1 has be ri 

a $ ‘ ew York insurance department, and has begun writ- 
ing business. One-third is owned by Israel insurance 
lirecto companies and the other two-thirds by American busi- 
ney nessmen. 
ration 
url W 
» hom 























iced td 
hiladeWAETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
artford, Connecticut 


EASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Pines Elected Chairman 





Keega 


set fof ontrolling Interest 


Ned L. Pines, president of Pines Publication, Inc., 
has been elected chairman of the board of this com- 
pany. 


*hillips 


- This company has reached an agreement to acquire 
vith Se 


firecogt Controlling interest in The Excelsior Life Insurance 
- grouse ompany of Toronto, Canada. Moving toward greater 
ughouMevelopment of business in Canada, Aetna Life intends 
0 purchase immediately 55% and is negotiating to pur- 
hase another 15% of the outstanding stock of the THE FEDERAL LIFE Insurance Company 
fanadian company. The total outlay will be approxi- Washinaton, D. C. 
\ND ee ; gton, 
nately five and a quarter million dollars. There will be 
directo changes in the personnel, management, or practices SUPREME LIBERTY Life Insurance Company 
tion off Excelsior Life, and it will continue as an autonomous Chicago Illinois 
| upompperation. 
Sociaf Excelsior Life, at the end of last year, had assets 
termigpf $109,770,479 and insurance in force totalling $574,- 
changg@00,000. The company last year paid more than $6,- The Federal Life Insurance Company has been ac- 
ty progB30,000 to policyholders, Premium income was $13,- quired by purchase and reinsurance in the Supreme 
| mor#$41,635 and investment income was $5,513,888. The Liberty effective May 6. 
natur@het rate of interest earned on investments was 5.19%. 
- sociiihe company has 400 employees and is represented by 
iimost 500 agents. It maintains branch sales offices in 26 
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NAIAfities throughout Canada. FIDELITY BANKERS LIFE Insurance 
rted by : : ae 
Corporation, Richmond, Virginia 

Jones 

t Wil 

ie ALL AMERICAN LIFE AND CASUALTY SOUTHERN HERITAGE LIFE Insurance 

ctaniQeoMpany, Park Ridge, Illinois Company, Charlotte, North Carolina 

= ew Vice-President Merged . 

In the Robert E. Main, who joitied the company a year ago The Southern Heritage Life has been merged into 

h othe ‘o hininte an 1 hotel einausbesl the Fidelity Bankers Life on the basis of ten shares 

post gore few Se ERC AT 1s Rigg: = rds ae gi of Fidelity Bankers Life for each thirteen shares of 

OPP ent and superintendent of agencies. George J. Mc- © Py aaa ; ann i 

rd “in Mille. who 1 d “ Se eee er ee Southern Heritage Life. This merger brings Fidelity 

n Con we sony eo ig ry x - te tas jome" Bankers Life’s insurance in force to approximately 
10m si r ’ ~— 

+ floo e office staff as educational director $200,000,000. 

sirane 

securitqOSTON MUTUAL. LIFE Insurance Company 

a simigposton, Massachusetts FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 

by Tha Springfield, Illinois 

U nder§-orrection 

hat th¢ ws Stock Dividend 

roneott In our study of ‘Leading U. S. Companies in 1959,” 

securitg”hich appeared in the June issue, this company was In line with its established policy of distributing an 

rogram tked properly by insurance in force at 114th how- annual stock dividend, this company paid a 5% stock 

privatt — the insurance in force figure should read $484,- dividend July 1 to shareholders of record June 3, in- 


24,853. creasing capital to $18,930,269. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES LIFE Insurance 


Company, Washington, D. C. ithe 


pmpan\ 





Stock Dividend sch Divi 

A 2% stock dividend (8,658 shares) will be di 
tributed July 15 to stockholders of record June 
Cash from the sale of fractional shares will be cistrit The 


cutive 













































SUCCESS Is eee uted ratably among stockholders who would have rq. -* , 
ceived fractional shares. Also, a semi-annual caf cord 
. . . Hats off to the past (to date, dividend of $0.125 per share was distributed on Jun cocond 
, 30 to stockholders of record June 1. pie 
> 
we've written 814 million success charge 
vanced 
stories) . . . coats off to the future tant vit 
: , «“ INTERNATIONAL OPPORTUNITY LIFE ance 
(looks like we'll make the “best- tuary, 1 

Insurance Company, Denver, Colorado 

seller” list again this year). New Executive Vice-President 

ETRO 
Jack O. Robinson, formerly president of the Cold§.y Y, 


rado Insurance Group consisting of the Colorad 
Credit Life and Equity General Insurance Company ecutive 
has been elected executive vice-president and chief ad 























— THE 


“a NATIONAL LIFE 









LIFE ministrative officer of this company. ame Pr 
AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY Georg' 
HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE invest 
bmpany 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE Insurance fee-pres 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts secret: 
The | 
Elected First Vice-President held 2 
FAVORITE MEETING PLACE ma 
H. Arnold Houghton, associated with the compati}ice Co 
...forinsurance men from everywhere! since 1924, has been elected first vice-president. bgly sit 
ompan 
dge J 
id the 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Virginio Bist, 
Richmond, Virginia ny.” 
Officers Advanced 
Reginald B. Tate has been promoted from auditoglEW 












to treasurer to succeed the late R. Turner ArringtoNew ) 
James R. Condrey is the new auditor. 
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in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 
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LINCOLN INCOME LIFE Insurance Companyfharle: 














A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park i 1 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the RECENTLY SERVING Louisville, Kentucky 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. Western and Southern Life Insurance ° so 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 100 0 Stock Dividend 
Five beautiful air-conditioned function State Audeombits anit Caneaity inawiinss 
rooms accommodate up to 600 — — ” paresis Ha d 
banquet service. New swimming poo we ‘ " if 
pitch putt gost, tencie, werlddemed enim. Home Mutual Insurance A 100% stock dividend payable to stockholders ot rec 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. Kansas Capital Stock Insurance 


ord June 3 has been declared by the company to rais' 
capital to $717,516 after the regular 10% stock dividen( 
paid in March. Cash dividends of $0.10 per shat 
quarterly are contemplated beginning in Novembe* an 
a regular 5% stock dividend beginning in 1961. 
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COLN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
ompany, Fort Wayne, !ndiana 


ssh Dividend to Stockholders 
cutive Promotions 


The regular quarterly dividend of $0.50 per share 
s been declared payable August 1 to stockholders 
record July 10. 

Second vice-presidents Harold L. Bobeck, in charge 
morigages and real estate, and Thomas A. Watson, 
charge of Lincoln Life Group operations, have been 
vanced to vice-presidents. Walter G. Gadient, as- 
ant vice-president, investment department, is a sec- 
d vice-president, and William E. Lewis, associate 
tuary, is second vice-president and controller. 


ETROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
ew York, New York 


ecutive Promotions 


ame Protected 


George P. Jenkins, formerly second vice-president 
investments, has been appointed vice-president of the 
bmpany, and Walter E. Hollenbeck, formerly assistant 
ce-president and secretary to the board of directors, 
secretary. 

The United States Court of Appeals in*Chicago has 
pheld an injunction which enjoins an Illinois casualty 
bmpany from using the name ‘Metropolitan Insur- 
ce Company” or any name which might be confus- 
gly similar to that of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
ompany. The injunction was granted November 30 by 
dge Julius H. Miner of the Federal District Court, 
d the Illinois company had appealed. The casualty 
mpany formerly operated under the names “Highway 
asualty Company” and “Highway Insurance Com- 
any.” 


EW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
ew York, New York 


pecutive Advance 
Marshall P. Bissell has been promoted to vice-presi- 


ent and associate comptroller of the company, and 
harles M. Sternhell to vice-president and actuary. 


ORTH AMERICAN EQUITABLE Life 


surance Company, Columbus, Ohio 

orrection Notice 

The home office of this company, listed as Cincinnati 
Best’s 1960 Life Insurance Reports, has been moved 
D 79 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


or July, 1960 








MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A 
General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 





| BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 








| SHREVEPORT, LA. | 








| NEW ORLEANS, A. | 








| JACKSON, MISS. | 








If the answer is YES, then PIONEER 
AMERICAN is the Company ‘orl MERIDIAN, MISS. | 


You! | COLUMBIA, S.C. | 














% AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 
% EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 


+ TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | LUBBOCK, TEXAS | 
AND BONUSES 


% THE TERRITORY YOU NEED 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 














| AMARILLO, TEXAS | 





FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO. 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 





PIONEER AMERICAN 








Handsome new 
Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 


Immediate 
Delivery 
e 


$3.00 each, 
postpaid 


Gold-embossed on 
2 tones of rich 
maroon; sturdy 
leatherette; 
8V0"x12Va"x2%"; 
holds 12 issues 


These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Mail 


Convenient 


Coupon 
TODAY! 








TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Please send Best’s News 
Binders at $3.00 each. 




















SURETY LIFE Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Named Vice President 


J. A. Jones has been appointed vice-president for 
sales of this company. 


UNITED INSURANCE Company of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 


A stock dividend of 28% has been declared by the 
company, payable August 1 to stockholders of record 
June 30. At the same time authorized capital was 
increased to $10,000,000 comprising 4,000,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $2.50, of which 2,400,000 
shares were outstanding on August 1. 


UNIVERSITY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Norman, Oklahoma 
25% Stock Dividend 


Capital of this company has been increased from 


$200,000 to $250,000 by a 25% stock dividend. 


ORNIAS 











SANTA MONICAS 


i 


and NEW TOWER 


California’s World Famous Resort overlooking the Blue Pacific where Wil- 
shire meets the sea. Twenty minutes from International Airport. 450 luxuri- 
ous rooms and bungalows, all with television and radio. Complete convention 
facilities. Banquet rooms for up to 2,000, ore ae ~< Exciting new 
Venetian Room and Cant Room. Swi ool .. . Beautiful grounds 
and landscaped gardens. Rates from $8. Write William Ww. Donnelly, Gen. Mgr. 


Across the U.S.A. and in HAWAII 





CREST OF GOOD LIVING 
JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 

Senta Monica, Calif. Hotel MIRAMAR 
Sen Jose, Calif, Hotel SAINTE CLAIRE Washington, D. C. Hotel RALEIGH 
Long Beach, Calif, Hotel WILTON Hartford, Conn. Hotel BOND 
Gallup, N. M, Hotel EL RANCHO Pittsburgh, Pa, Hotel SHERWYN 
. . N, M. Hotel FRANCISCAN Cincinnati, ©, Hetel SINTON 
‘Honolulu Hotel WAIKIKI BILTMORE Denver, Cel. Hotel PARK LANE 
CHICAGO MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 
BOOKING OFFICE. 200 E. WALTON DE 7-6344 
World famed hotels—Teletype service—Television 


a 
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VARIABLE ANNUITY LIFE Insurance woo! 
Company of America, Washington, D. C. Insuran 
Prospectus Cleared Named 





















After fourteen months of negotiation with the § 
curities and Exchange Commission, this company j 
May finally was able to obtain approval of its prospecty 
for the offering of variable annuity contracts on an in 
dividual, group and pension trust basis. This period 
struggle goes back to March 23, 1959 when the Sy 
preme Court decided that the company is subject t 
regulation under the Investment Company Act of 194 
VALIC is now registered as a diversified open-en 
company under the Act although it still maintains it 
identity as a stock life insurance company, subject t 
regulation of the insurance departments. 


The company’s general agents and managers ar 
deemed underwriters under the Securities Act of 1933 
and the general agents may also be deemed princi 
underwriters under the Investment Company Act. Th 
prospectus further goes into great detail about the man 
agement, operations, principal stockholders, investmen 
advisory service, expenses, sales commissions, reinsur 
ance agreements and, in addition, shows tables illustrat 
ing the value of accumulation units. Also included ar 
detailed financial statements and a complete listin 
of its investments at last year end. 


In addition the company has established minimun 
and maximum purchase limits for both instalment an 
single payment contracts. These contracts are sold wit! 
and without life insurance and disability benefits, al 
though insurable annuitants under its deferred variabl 
annuity contracts are required to buy five-year decreas 
ing term life insurance. The company is required by th 
S.E.C. to reinsure all of its life insurance and tot 
disability risks. 


A detailed explanation is given as to the method 0 
determination of the net amounts to be applied to ac; 
cumulation units, and it is pointed out very clearly tha 
early termination of a variable annuity contract pur 
chased by instalments will quite likely result in a loss 
The owners of variable annuity contracts are entitled 
to vote at meetings of the company’s stockholders with 
the policyholders’ number of votes being determined it 
relation to the current value of his contract with th 
company. ss 
N: 
seconc 
Insure 
analyz 

Cot 
comps 
33%. 
Virgis 

For 


down 


WESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
St. Louis (Clayton), Missouri 


Executive Promotions 





Stanley E. Byars has been promoted to treasure! 


of the company, Wellman C. Mills to secretary, am a. 
Miss Mary D. Hatfield to assistant secretary. s 
For J 


est’s Life Ne 





WOODMEN OF THE WORLD Life 


~ [Insurance Society, Omaha, Nebraska 
Named Vice President 


he Se T. E. Newton has been made a vice-president of this 


any j Society. 


spectu 
an in| 
riod 0 


‘a2 New Directors 


f 1949 : 
en-enfg Beneficial Standard Life (Cal.}: Benjamin H. Swig, chair- 


man of the board of the Fairmont Hotel Company. 
















‘ins it 
Ject Wl Citizens National Life (Ind.}: Frank J. Wilkins, administra- 


tive assistant. 


TS at Consolidated American Life (Ill.): John R. Sommer, vice- 
f 193% president of the National Lock Company of Rockford; 
‘incipal§ Edwin J. Sommer, Jr., attorney of Peoria; James T. Wat- 
t. Thagson, oil producer and industrialist of Mt. Carmel; and 
e mang Mrs. Elinor Laas of Evanston who succeeds her late hus- 
stmengg band, Robert M. Laas. 


ts Home Mutual Life (Md.): Raymond Eugene Aisquith, 
eo agency manager. 


listing inter-Ocean (Ohio): Burnham B. Holmes, vice-president 
of the Allied Divisions of Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, 
Indiana, succeeding the late Burl W. Balay. 

nimu 

nt andy State Mutual Life (Mass.): John R. Covington, vice-presi- 
ld witig dent and director of the Oliver Corporation in Chicago. 
its, al 
rariabld 
ecreas 
by th 


Union Labor Life (N. Y.): John M. Elliott, international 

president of The Amalgamated Association of Street, 

Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of Amer- 

ica; Edward J. Leonard, general president of the Op- 

d tot erative Plasterers and Cement Masons; and Lee W. 
Minton, president of The Glass Bottle Blowers of the 
United States and Canada. 

thod oi 

to acy United States Life (N. Y.}: George F. Baughman, vice- 

ly thal President for business affairs and treasurer of New York 





ct pur University. 

a loss! 

entitle 

rs wit 

ined it 

ith th Sales By States 


pers LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase in 
ordinary life insurance sales in April, with Maine 
second and West Virginia third,-according to the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed April sales by states. 

Countrywide ordinary business declined 2% in April, 
compared with April 1959, while Nevada sales gained 
33%. In Maine, April sales were up 18% and in West 
Virginia they were up 13%. 

For the first four months, with national ordinary sales 
easureq Wn 1% from the year before, Hawaii led with an in- 
ry, ani crease of 24%, with Nevada in second place, up 22% 

from the corresponding period of last year. 





fe New *” July, 1960 





CENTURY'S 
INSURED SAVINGS THRIFT PLAN 


And HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


Whole Life Policies 


— together with our new Manager's Contract and 
Agent's Financing Plan are paving the way for 
CENTURY Managers and Agents to “Earn a Fortune”. 


Insurance In Force ____-___._ $125,686,764.00 
See FZ = =, 
Capital and Surplus _.....$ 1,251,257.64 
Benefits Paid to Policy Owners 

Since Organization — $ 10,015,085.06 


(AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959) 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CENTURY LIFE BLDG. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. W. J. LAIDLAW. JR. 
Chairman of the Board President 














expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 
postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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EDITORIAL 


Age Old Problem 
Assent and Dissent 
Dividends and Related Actions 
Editors’ noe yo panama 
Gastieg Good M 

Life Insurance my 1959 and 1960 
Life Insurance Stocks 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Another Look—Alezander Hutchinson, CLU 


Confusion of Ton 
Continuing State 
Control of Losses—S. Bruce Black 
Disability Provisions—William Harmelin 


es, A—Lester O. Schriver 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
eee meee eee meee ree eeeeses 
eee ee ewww ewes nee 
eRe eee e eee e ene e neers taneee 
weer eee eeeneee 


Must It Be Every 9 ae Se aidan 
IRGT WARE TRENOR, DMO oe ciccccnccd sccerescess 


Challenge to Industry and Insurance, A—J. F. Follmann, Jr.. 
Changing Investment Concepts—Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr. 


egulation—Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. . 


sae As Fund Risks—Dennis N. Warters ; 








MONTHS 


Functional Cost Accounting—Ralph A. Beebee, Jr. (IASA)... 
Furniture and Equipment Accounting—H. Dirk Holleman . 





i eae ae 2 June 17. Management’s Political ange aoe Of Fergason ....July 46 

Pci NE ES May 120 Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) .............+-..July 4 

aga Mar. 14 Modern Carillons ...........ssseeeseseeeees July 45 

De ene et ae July 11 Office Busybody, The—Guy Fergason ... June 43 

eo ake Apr. 13 Office Equipment Directory (monthly) .. coccccccccedully 64 

fF PROSE gel Feb One-Ty iP. ng Production—Bob H. Crosswhite ..............0. -Apr. 37 

os. eae People-Training—Sid Slifken .......... see teaseareseccceveess June 37 

tte eeeeeeeeee July 13 Practical Economy in Operations—William A. F. Smith .....Mar. 38 

Se. eee Mar. 18 Pre-authorized Check Plan, The—Marius M. Martin .........July 6 

Premium History Eeosnde ied PUNE sda ctencn cesses 0es dpe. an 

Problem of Gift Solicitation, Th uy Fergason ............ ay 26 

—— in Accounting Routines—John ©. McGill ............ Mar. 31 

A 21 ng a Supervisor—D. B. Spangler ............22eeeeeees May 17 

suceccecccces Feb. Selecting a Time Clock—Jack Taylor ...............00-0++++May 95 

“July 18 Tips on Time Cards—Jack Taylor ..........2ceeccecescceees July 60 

coo ew uly 69 Training Employees for New Methods—Guy Fg mere cabate Feb. 59 

Schies stem ee 9 Feb, 45 What Can Internal Auditing Overlook ?—@. orbyshire .-Feb. 63 

Stmesseatt seca July 

"EERE (SUG Ie Mar. SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 







ly nas, te, oe Ee ea a ae oe Apr. 14, May 64 Climate for Successful Growth—Richard C. Hageman ...... Feb. 20 
Family Finance—Howard G. Petersen ...........cceeeeceeee June 18 C.L. uestions & Answers—American College 
Health Makes Wealth—Thomas A. Sperry, Jr. ...........00+ Mar. Part I—Fundamentals of Life Insurance and Annuities ...Mar. 65 
Internal Communications—Stanle Bo >a July 67 Part II—Business Life, Health, and Group ............... Apr. 69 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. oe ‘lt pean pomienscaddad July 73 Part IlI—Law, Trusts, and Taxation ............ June 29, July 32 
Insurance Taxes—Henry F. Rood ............cseeeeeee: eb. 98 Competitive Case, A—Guy D. Doud .......... ccc eceececceees ar. 18 
Major Medical—A nan Rah °B. \ widhiaians ee trate coun pr. 29 Creative Marketing—Thomas C. Morrill ...............0000+ ar. 61 
Management Concepts for the —_* RB. FOnRtae 2... 0.2 May 13 + Direct Mail in Insurance pe OF ote REE F. DeLay Apr. 105 
Management Guide, The—T. J. Collum ..............-2205. une 105 Few Questions, A—Donald 4 er idatdseb ebedes .-Mar. 
— tions of Rr H. | ee pare Fy _. 77 Home Office Su oe : a C Paeee -July 39 
esponsibilities—D. FB. Kilgour .........cccccccccccecece Apr. 87 How Much Is ~ ag ee in ‘Wickman ch whey date Sabb .June 58 
Porsletenep—Jemes 0. Ra Sree: June 103 Importance of Public Relations, The—C. Gale Baker . .Feb. 18 
Public Relations Critique, anit. Harry J. Solberg, CPCU ..Feb. 99 Improving Agents’ Earnings—R. F. Richardson, B.A., F -July 14 
Reinsurance of Individual Insurance—James C. H. Anderson June 93 ‘It’s Later Than You Think—H. J. Noel ....... .-Mar. 
Salesman’s View, A—Charles E. Becker ... ..July 21 Modern Agency Building—Paul Norton ....... ..Mar. % 
Space Planning—William Smull, A.J.A. .. ..July 77 Permanent Values of Life Insurance, The— 
Problem of Stress—Dr. Hans Selye, M.D., Ph.D. ..July 27 Ne te I I anon hd noice cocss0crdcdscracdcencve July 73 
Trends in Debit—Charles H. Bader, F L.M.I. +-May 103 Persistency Rater, ihe Floyd eS epee yper eee May 55 
Developments in Health Insurance—F. J. Faulkner *. ..June 61 Sell A & S Aggressively——Reg H. Anderson ...........+0++06: May 51 
Trends mT Life neg Ee or Bad ?— Specialized Marketing Program—John D. Brundage, C.L.U. .May 48 
ty 2 Oa Ogee Re mae NE wee anid June 20 What I Expect of an Agency Director—Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. June 9 
Variable Annuity, The Harta Be TORING 66 cy ewiviinses eens May 129 Why They Buy—Harold W. Baird, CLU ...........eeceeeeeee Apr. 61 
OFFICE METHODS MISCELLANEOUS 
Advance Planning for BOrvies vec cs ccc cscecccccccccccccccces Jume Fl AGMA ATIO TSG occic ce cv aviccccsccccvcservcceccevsesescscvet July 108 
BREWOR TO TF OMCONG, BM iain c vicc nadie 8Usi0' $6.08 080006c0cecns Apr. 51 Company Developments ..............eceeeeceeceeereeeecece July 8 
Fae ee FEE PIE tee July 46 Company Sales Records ..........ccccwccccccccccvccccccccces July 109 
Automation in the Veterans Administration—Ralph D. Stone.Apr. 46 Conventions Ahead ............... cece cece eee e eee eee enna ly 
ee ee. SRE IES ORE ae July 57 Home Office and Field Appointments ................-eee0e- July 110 
EE UD (55nd aka SRO a SB asta chee bbaes osags July Insurance Stock Quotations ............cccccccccccccccccees July 
Clerical Cost Control__Thomas et Tiss ba.5460 oes esieeue Be, TO Re I oo Lb Siu sole Seb 06 is. 0000.05.00 ndbene beg edeedens July 4 
Computers—Are one | Worth Their Salt ?— ee en tes caeelseee gewe da aa ena ee ee July 9 
Raymond Drey wees it CR ame tke ows 6s 63.4544 Udd5 a's000 tes July Gh NOW DWGCCORD occ ccc ccc ccc ccccccccccccecccsceseceves July 119 
Cooperation—Do You Get It?—Guy Fergason .............0+. Apr. Po Ee rrerert ere er rere rrerrr irre yy uly 
CE NN IN 6.6 56.5 5.040.505 <nidlna a cen BdGnd cddares SS crack ndiccdce cine cdAsarscuveccddboccchesicntneebienn 3 
Data Processing in Omaha— ES 5 a oes Wcatie viaaen0.66 4s 2 poetece ok he teens 
H. Murray Longworth, V. ee OE ES POT Or eee ...Mar. 50 Recommended Mortgage Bankers 
Delegation and Follow- Nae 3. POGUE: Sacaveithiness cee Mar. 35 Reports on Companies ................+- 
Development of Skille—R. J. RO8€ ........ccccccccecccccccces May EIS BF ORIN 6a occcccccsicwesccncccncectvvcsepcccccsseesved 


COMPANY REPORTS (From January 


Academy Life Ins., Colorado Springs 


(New President) pied cavcawes soa e 119 
Aetna Life, Hartford 

(Selected As Carrier) ............ Feb. 111 

(Acquires Controlling Interest) ..July 115 


All American Life & Casualty, Park —- 


(Stock Dividend) ................ pr. 119 
(Teachers’ Group Plan) .......... ies 119 
(New Vice-President) ............ July 115 
American Bankers Life, Miami 
(Vi 4 President and Director of 
ND eden da tesersesaeeiya Mar. 127 
(New "President) Sie Gak ance ke June 119 
American Capitol Ins. Co., Houston 
(Merger Completed) .............. Feb. 111 
American Hospital and Life, San Antonio 
(Executive Changes) ............ Feb, 111 
American Income Life, Indianapolis 
(Working Control Acquired) ....dune 119 
American Investment Life, Baltimore 
ne ag with Amer. Invest. Life 
Ye 8 er ree ee Apr. 119 


American Investment Life, Columbia 
(To Merge with Amer. Invest. Life 


OE TMB) ceca chisdarcicataiawed pr. 119 
American Investment, Nashville 
(Subsidiaries Will Merge) ........ Apr. 119 
(Executive Changes) ............. Apr. 119 
120 


American Investors Life, Houston 


(New Presidemt) .....cccccescecs. May 137 
American Liberty Life, Jackson 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 111 

(Executive Promotions) ......... June 119 
Appalachian National Life, Knoxville, Tenn. 

(iedical Director) ..-.........s++- Jan. 91 


Powe Funeral Directors, Thibodaux 
(Merger Completed) ............. . 28 


Associated Hospital Service, New Teg 


(Elected President) ............. June 119 
Associates Life, paegone 

(Agency Vice-President) ......... Mar. 127 
Automotive Life Ins. Co., New Orleans 

Merger Completed) ............. Feb. 111 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore 

(Executive Changes) ............ May 137 

(Appointed Vice President) ..... June 119 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 

(New Vice-President) ............ Apr. 119 
Bankers Life, Lincoln 

(Executive Changes) ............-- Apr. 119 
Bankers National Life, Montclair 

Named Actuary) ............6.: June 119 
Bankers Security Life, New York 

(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 111 





1960) 


Bankers Union Life, Denver 


Cee ROD cess isccisscacsccke Jan. 91 
Beneficial Life Ins. Society, Detroit 
(Reinsured by Supreme Liberty) ..Apr. 124 
Beneficial Standard, Los Angeles 
(Purchases Company) obs ceteeus ee Jan. 91 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 119 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston 4 
FCORPORTROND 29 5 i058 Siec5h 050 oe tasei July 115 


Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas oy 


(OW Prema’): incccccccsccssvcs 119 
Calhoun Life Ins. Co., Columbia 

(New Vice President) ............ Feb. 111 
California Western States, Sacramento 

(Stock Split Proposed) .......... Mar. 127 

(Date of Record Changed) ...... June 119 
The Canada Life Assurance Co., Toront« 

(Senior Appointments) ........... Feb. 111 
Cardinal Life, Louisville 

(Reinsured by Kentucky Central). .Jan. 9 


Carolina Life, Columbia 
(Purchased by Guaranty Savings) Apr. 119 
Central Georgia — Service, Atlant: 


re | RE PREITY Fe ae Mar. 127 
Central Standard Life, serene 
(New Vice President) ...........- Mar. 127 


Best’s Life News 
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Century Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth 






The Municipal Ins. Co., Chicago 






























































































































ocd use Ne ident) «.....+.+-.. Feb. 112 Great Western Life Ins. 
i Company) ray sR a 
a Melee. EN SS ee Jan. nty Savings Life Ins. Co., Mont an 
The Colonial Life, =) a July 15 Re, Purchases Carolina iGo Montgomery {Sale of Stock) t) ...e. 
(Administrative Vice Pash © Guardian Life Ins. Co., New Yc Apr. 119 Munich SEE cndcunabinpdusees — 130 
== Gambian Wee | Natl. Life Ins. c oe .June 119 Gui ie, 4 Changes) 0., New York (New \-— ‘tive Reassurance Atla a 121 
ecutive 0., Boston aa Feb. 11 ixeeutive Vice-Presid nta 
(To Adopt New ne), eccceveccccees Jan. 91 Stock pinkie 3 i ae Life, ae Apr. 122 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford Apr. 120 ronal ST Jan. 92 Th ured by Kentucky Central 
(Executive Changes) e, Hartford (New Company) ork j Bmore Benefit Life, N al) May 138 
(Vice Geodente Mamet Laibsaded aie Mar. 127 (Executive Aspelntin beasdawesseeee Mar. 128 (Executive Changes) , Newark 
x. 42 fh Con ceticut Mutual, a. pen: bay sax | 0s Tite, Mew York ents) ....... a, ise ene treet Chicago eaecand 
e secutive Promoti ew Executive Vice- ce President 
Wat ff “thew Company} — Apr. 120 Independent py boa ee oe (Bxecutive Appointments)” ..... ADE, 122 
y e ’ ee aie Pe 42 
ly {5 Fay em Sescdeesesecsecers Jan. 91 ( ~~ aa Mar. 128 Motigeas Accident and Health, Phi 
ly 64 (Exeeutive mer — Life, Wilmington ge seein se ge ~N eehatataals May 138 Nations Address) th, Phila. 
y @ Bt continental pecan ONS) ........--. June 120 (New Cemeanys” Portland x eben ee oy halla Jan. 94 
ne 37 (Cash Divid rance Co., Chicago BF ayo. get sane ae Jan. N resident and Contr 
lends go om 92 =s«Natl olle 
ir. 38 to Stockhol (N pany of Ameri . Farmers U r)..June 122 
ly BB a es Life Ins., Boston olders) Jan. 91 Interna President) ...... 7 (New General 7 aaa, Denar ; 
ir. a — Dividend) ......... a. Opportunity Life. od asd pr. 121 Natl. Fidelity Lif anager) .......-. Feb. 114 
ay 2% oss Country Life, Dallas June 120 ces ey, Mey Bong (New Vice-Presi Ins. Co., Kansas City 
ir. 81 (New Subsidiary) wd nternational Workers O ent) .July 116 The Natl. resident) ..... 7 
ay 17 (New Vice President) ........... Mar. 127 (Liquidation of Ass rder, New York ati, Life Anserance, Toronto _ pr. 122 
ay % Crown Natl. Lite seed aed May ist Par State TAte Tan. a9 erences June 121 (Stock or cae Required) .-..-.¥ 
y . coc MMy BE gang ie, won eae me 
8 Bal ree —_—_= st ‘Seedaa ae rele) igastceay et 3am 93 (nxeentive Changes) eaadtcosals Mar. 130 
2b. Stew Caiman e and Cas., Yankto BD: dapanee Jan. 93 ros ases Interest in Mu cen dead Mar. 130 
(Correction) y) mn Jefferson Natl. Lif Sean utual 
e Ins. C Sheth Site end Getatin Baente May 
Marly American. (New Vice President o., Indianapolis (E e and Casualty, P ---May 139 
+», (Merger Un = Georgia SCapitel increase RS npr bob 113 Neti oe Chanees) , Phoenix 
a Bastern Life, Slew York eececccecces June 120 (Stock Divigens} cabakatesben's \ oma 14S: ond Health, maten ooo. IED 
ar. ected Chairm: an eh a eae Natl. ation) ....... 
ny °° . ——~'-y picoenge Rae = A SED (Stock Bei Greensboro th ecye Iss. AS Phoenix ileal 
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he a Life, Mes: 

(Vice President and Director of 

WUD a vot sUabecactukhcMdsasscees June 123 
Producers Life Ins. Co., Phoenix 

INOUE: SUED” i sccencd cqees bec Feb. 114 
Protective Life, Birmingham 

(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 123 

(New Vice-President) ............ Apr. 123 
Provident Life, Bismark 

(Executive Elections) ........... June 123 
Provident Mutual, Phila. 

(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 114 
Prudent American Life Assurance Co., 

Cleveland 

CH GOT) onc cccciciciccnscces Feb. 115 
Prudential Ins. Co., Newark 

(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 124 
Quaker Cit > Mg og Insurance Co., Philadelphia 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ...... Apr. 124 
Republic National, Dallas 

(Executive Changes) ............. Jan. 94 

RD ENEED ccccmqetiveveceeeten Mar. 131 

(Dividend Proposed) ............ Mar. 131 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 131 

(Capital Changes Approved) ..... May 140 


Rocky Mountain Life, Albuquerque 
(Merges with Twentieth entury) Apr. 124 
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St. Paul Life and Casualty, St. Paul 
(Control Acquired) ...........s0- Mar. 131 
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(Organizes A. & S. Division) r. 124 
Comment Mutual Life, Binghamton 
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(Establishes Open-End Mutual 
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Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 


Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill. 
Cadillac Associates, Inc., Chica o, Ill. 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, 
Central Life Assurance Co., 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 










Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, i. 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
Crown Life, Toronto, Cana 







Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, |. 

Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ih. 
Friden, Inc., San andro, 









Gabriel & Co., A troit, Mich 
Goodfarb, Lenard E, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Guardian Life, New York, 






Haloid Xerox, Inc., Rochester, » eS ae 
a Ay Group, Hartford, Conn. 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Saieteal Beac 
Kansas City Life, Kansas Cit 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Lutheran Mutual Life, W: 
Massaglia Hotels, Chicago, Ill. 









Hotel, Hollywood, ¥ 
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All-Steel Equipment Co. inc. * Aurora, MRE gms cto aia ite 


Auditorium Hotel, Cleveland, aed 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


es Moines, Iowa 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Il. 
Colburn Associates, Inc., John, Wilmette, Th. 


Ms x SNe cake nas 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 


Dara 
Fund Insurance S5O"R. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Haight, Davis & Haight, 3 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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averly, Iowa ....... 
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Southern Hiegitags nee Charlotte 

(Stock to Be Aooet ERATE FTES Mar. 127 
(Merged with Fidelity Bankers) .July 115 
Southern Life and Health, pee 


(New PresiG@nt) 2 .00ccciscvucies Apr. 124 
Southern Life of aa Atlanta 

(Merger Completed) ............. Mar. 131 
Southern States Tate. Houston 

(Executive Promotions) ......... June 124 
ay on ag Life, Dallas 

(Stock Split and Dividend ........ Jan. 94 

(Enters Individual Health Field) Mar. 132 
Sostngtele Life, Brattleboro 

New Company) Mwdpabss.takebaushe Jan. 94 

Star Life, Baton Rouge 

(Merger Underway) ............. June 120 
State Reserve Life, Fort Worth 

(Now President): .......0icsaccsceess . 

CIN@W PROGIGORE). oo vnc cccccvcccccs ie “15 
Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 

(Reinsurance Agreement Con- 

SEE ancl o:n.00 0'6.0.090-44400.0% Apr. 124 
CORMEEEE IPCNORBO) 00. ccccccccncn ay 140 
Ce RIED asec cacescvck enn May 140 
(Reinsures Federal Life of 

Washington, BD. Ci) sescsicisces July 115 

Surety Life, Salt Lake City 

COROe PUREED Sica ncctes eesiseas July 118 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn. Amer., N. Y. 

New General Counsel) .......... May 140 
TransContinental Life, Chicago 

(Control Purchased) .............. Jan. 95 


Twentieth Century Life, Phoenix 
(Reinsured by Rocky Mountain 
SED. aacscenchsoeccreesccacanes Apr. 124 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., ee 
(Promotions) A 
Union Life Ins., Little Rock 


(New President) ReGlAsakaemccane Apr. 125 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 125 
United American Life, Atlanta 

(New Vice-President) ........... Mar. 132 

CHOW PLOGIGCRE) - vi ccsdvcccscices June 124 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

(Milne Elected Treasurer) ...... Apr. 125 
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(Capital Increase) .............. Apr. 125 
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76 Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. 
58 Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 
74 McGraw-Edison, West Orange, N. J. 
78  #$Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
81 Nascon Specialty Div.—Eaton Pa 
ife & Accident, Nashvil 
81 National Reserve Life, Topeka, RMON 55s csdenesace punch tehese > ill 


81 State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 
47 Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 
89 Travelers Insurance, 
81 Tressel & Associates, Harry S., on Ill. 
79 United Benefit Life Omaha, Nebras 
United Insurance Co. of America, ER Ill. 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 
91 United Services Life, Washington, D.C. 
106 Western & Southern’ Life, —nnet Onio 
9 Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, eR 
9 Linder, New i. x . a 
72 Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
118 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 
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United Mutual Life, New York 


(View President). ...0iscvcctsvessi June 124 e 
The U. S. Life Ins. Co., New York 

(Officers Blected) ........ceeeeeee Feb. 15 
United Reserve Life, Billings 

(New President) ................ June 1% 
United Security Life, Des Moines 

(OW President) cscs cccecscconen June 1% 
Unity Mutual Life, Syracuse 

(Chairman of the Board) ....... June 1% 


Universal American Life, Atlanta 
— with General Assur. 
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(Stock Dividend) .......ccccecess June 1 

(25% Stock Dividend) ........... July 118 


Variable Annuity Life, Washington, D. c. 
(Prospectus Cleared) ............ July 118 
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(Executive Promotions) 
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Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 
a Rayer 
(Executive Changes) 
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Washington Natl. Insurance Co., Evanston 
(Treasurer and General Counsel 
pS RR eerie 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) ..............0. Mar. 132 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 


Western American Life, Albuquerque 

(Named Vice President) ......... June 125 
Western Life, Helena 

(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 12 
Western Life, St. Louis 

(Executive Promotions) .......... July 118 


The Western Life Assurance, Hamilton 
(Interest Acquired) ............. June 1% 

Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 
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Woodmen of the World, Omaha 


(Vie0 President) «.csseccccoccocss July 119 
Zurich Life, New York 
(New Vice President) ............ Mar. 132 
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